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Preface 


The material which forms the basis of this thesis has been collected during several stays in Bali. 
The first and longest period of fieldwork lasted from the beginning of 1972 until the end of 1973. 
This project was for the greater part financed by the Swiss National Fund for the Promotion of 
Scientific Research. It was initiated by the Institute of Musicology (Prof. Hans Oesch), the In- 
stitute of Ethnology (Prof. Meinhard Schuster), and the Museum of Ethnography (Dr. Gerhard 
Baer), all in Basel. Dr. Urs Ramseyer of the above-mentioned museum was entrusted with the 
scientific leadership of the project in Bali. 

As I had only moved to Switzerland after the official application for the project had already 
been submitted to the National Fund, I could only join the project as an independent member. 
The greater part of my expenses were paid by my parents; I am deeply grateful for their lasting 
support. On the other hand, the infrastructure of the official project was extremely valuable and 
useful to me. I would like to thank all institutions involved, not in the least the Lembaga I/mu 
Pengetahuan Indonesia (LIPI) in Jakarta, which sponsored the project. LIPI was in 1972/73 (and 
in 1980 as well) a great help and support. I owe special thanks to Prof. Koentjaraningrat, the then 
director of the humanities’ department of LIPI. Many thanks also to Robert Spinnler of the 
Swiss Embassy in Jakarta; in many areas he was a good friend and advisor. 

In order to collect further material I have been back to Bali several times. The data on which 
the first chapter is based was mainly gathered in 1980. This stay was financially supported by the 
“Fund for the Promotion of Further Education of Young Scientists” of the University of Basel, 
which I thank very much. 

The thesis was submitted to the University of Basel in 1981. While preparing it for publica- 
tion I came across some recent literature which bears an immediate relevance to the theme of 
this book. Therefore, I have referred to these as well. 

I am grateful to many other indivuduals as well. First of all, I would like to thank my teacher 
Prof, Meinhard Schuster, who was the academic father of this thesis, and who supported my 
efforts during long years; then Prof. Hans Oesch, who through his lectures and courses first 
aroused my interest in Bali, as well as Prof. Wolfgang Marschall, who acted as coreferee of this 
thesis. Both Prof. Schuster and Prof. Marschall made very useful critical comments, most of 
which I incorporated in the English version of the original German text. Secondly, I wish to 
express my continuing feelings of deep gratitude for Prof. Christiaan Hooykaas who died in 
1979, and for Drs, C.J. Grader. Dr. Hooykaas helped me especially with religious and literary 
matters, but also by offering numerous hints and suggestions before and during my first stay in 
Bali; furthermore, he supplied me with copies of village ordinances of various villages in 
Karangasem. Drs. Grader answered literally hundreds of questions about the colonial period, 
which he himself knows very well, having been a colonial officer. He never became weary of 
hearing my questions and answering them, always in an adequate and effective manner. To him, 
I owe copies of the greater part of the legacy of Dr. V.E. Korn. We had carried out an intensive 
correspondence, mainly concerning the general ethnography of Bali as well as the colonial 
administration. His memory is magnificent. Both men helped me to understand Bali first of all 
as a human being, and only thereafter as an anthropologist. 
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In the third place I thank the people of Tatulingga. A few of them I would like to mention: first 
of all I Néngah Gdé and his family, especially his son I Gdé Sudiana; furthermore, the member 
of the village council I Wayan Rai, as well as I Néngah Weéntén Subadri, I Gdé Putu, I Néngah 
Netra, Ni Wayan Parni, I Wayan Gédah, Ni Wayan Mas, I Nyoman Sibétan, and the priest 
I Néngah Gunung. 

Furthermore I thank the following persons: Alit Veldhuisen-Djajasoebrata and her hus- 
band Harmen for their friendship; L.C. Heyting, colonial officer in Bali, for much useful infor- 
mation; I Gusti Ngurah Kétut Sangka for helping me, among other things, with translating the 
more difficult Balinese texts; I Gusti Gdé Jélantik, formerly punggawa of Selat, for his unrelent- 
ing help, and, in particular, for supplying me with the text of dsc 84; I Déwa Gdé Raka (head of 
the education and culture department in Amlapura), his brother Cokorda Gdé Dangin, and 
Dr. Anak Agung Madé Djelantik for much information on the history of the royal house of 
Karangasem, Anak Agung Gdé Karang (formerly bupati of Karangasem), Anak Agung Madé 
Karang (formerly president of the people’s parliament of Karangasem), and Pak Julung for 
answering many questions relating to the first chapter; I Nyoman Astawa, his father 
I Néngah Mangga, and his grandfather | Wayan Komoh, as well as the women of the house 
Ni Wayan Tusti and Idayu Kétut Alit; without them, this book would never have come into 
existence, 

Of great help were, furthermore, Nicole Bezencon, Pirmin Bossart, Jiirgen Graf, Alain 
Moirandat, and Brigitte Zaugg for doing so much work to help complete the original manuscript 
of the thesis in time. Finally, I would like to thank my friends Doris Esche, Peter Koehne, Ida 
Ayu Agung Mas, Dieter Mack, and Wayne Vitale. Wayne made my clumsy English more read- 
able, and Dayu Mas checked again all my translations of Balinese texts. With all five of them I 
discussed parts of the text—and the discussions made sense (which is unusual). 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, shorter part describes the modern administra- 
tive and political situation in eastern Bali. The second part is devoted to the ethnography of a 
single village in the disctrict of Karangasem. Not everybody likes an abundance of details (cf. 
Leach 1976: 1); however, I like Leach. Therefore, I have not hesitated to describe the ethno- 
graphy of this particular village in full detail. In the fourth chapter I have attempted to supply an 
extensive description of one of the many rituals in this village— the description may help to 
document the interplay of the various groupings in the village, and possibly contribute to some 
understanding of the social organization in this part of the island. 

I hope that the multitude of interrelationships will become clear, somehow. This book is not 
a monograph in the true sense of the word (or in an anthropological sense at that). The reader 
will find many remarks that pertain to Bali as a whole, in the midst of ethnographic details; and 
there are theoretical hints as well: interpretation and ethnographic description (= interpreta- 
tion of observations) intermingle. If inconsistencies and confusion arise, I can only hold myself 
responsible. 

I would like to emphasize that I constructed the subjective picture of a village which in real- 
ity does not exist, in a double sense. On the one hand, the name “Tatulingga” is a pseudonyme; 
on the other, it is the picture of a village as it came into being through my interpretation. I must 
explain this. The product, which I distilled out of the many absurdities, contradictions, obscuri- 
ties and distortions which appeared during and after my various stays in Bali, is probably non- 
existent. If | were to present my view of the social organization of the village to the population 
(or my view of their reality)—that is, if I were at all able to make myself understandable—I would 
have to write another book. Each of these—so to speak text and translation—would differ greatly 
from one another. 

This is one side of the picture; the other is that statements and information from the village 
population themselves are likewise interpretations. A researcher is never presented with 
“truth”, whatever that might be. He is only presented with “musts” and “oughts”. Itis only to be 
hoped that I am not too far off the mark; I suppose that I am not completely blind. Linguistic 
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material and a historical perspective are, in a way, means to overcome the gap between “reality” 
and “ideas about reality”, and this is why I rely so heavily upon them. 

A word on orthography. As usual it creates some problems; however, I did not try to solve 
them: I used two orthographies, the principle of which is easy enough to grasp. Balinese words 
are spelled according to one of the Balinese spelling systems, whereas words that are taken 
directly from the Sanskrit follow a “sanskritic” orthography. Thus, I write Visnu (and not 
Wisnu), but also Batara (and not Bhattara). It is a matter of being consistent, which I am not. 


Map of Bali (from McPhee 1966) 





The Districts of Bali 


1. Buléleng 4. Badung 7. Klungkung 
2. Jembrana 5. Gianyar 8. Karangasem 
3. Tabanan 6. Bangli 


North Bali: 1. West Bali: 2, 3. South Bali: 4, 5, 6, 7. East Bali: 8. 





General Introduction: Korn on Balt 


In this introduction I would like to examine briefly some aspects of the investigations by the 
colonial officer Korn, made during the nineteen-twenties and -thirties, and the effects of these 
investigations on present-day research on Bali. For although Balinese society has changed 
much during the last six decades or so, “Het Adatrecht van Bali” (1932) by V.E. Korn still 
remains a standard work for every researcher concerned with Balinese culture, a fact which is 
not always duly recognized. 

Korn may be considered the “founding father”—in the tradition of van Vollenhoven—of the 
study of Balinese adat law, and thus also the first scholar intensively investigating the culture of 
Bali as a whole. His book on Balinese adat law, more than 700 pages in length, is the first and 
only comprehensive treatise on Balinese culture in its totality. It offers a wealth of detailed 
materials on village organization, village institutions, adat rules, administration of law, religion, 
etc. In education and training Korn was a lawyer and a colonial administrative officer, so it is not 
surprising that he viewed Balinese culture perhaps too much with a judicial eye, and that his 
interpretation of the material does not always correspond to our conception of anthropology. 
However, the “raw material” itself is—as far as | can judge—fairly complete and of high reliability, 
and therefore useful for the modern researcher in its broader outlines, But, I must admit, the 
material is quite badly arranged and confusingly presented, which detracts from the accessibil- 
ity of his book. 

Korn was not at all interested in a standardization of Balinese adat law—for instance, with an 
eye to a more efficient colonial administration—but rather in compiling material that would 
reveal local variations. This he did on the strength of his own extensive investigations of many 
years, and of the literature available at the time. He arranged the material, with some slight 
deviations, according to European categories of law, such as marriage law, the law of kinship, 
land law, criminal law, etc. 

As Boon (1977: 52f) correctly states: “Korn did not try to force a Western legal apparatus 
onto a more subtle Balinese ritual and social life. Rather, knowing that the colonial administra- 
tion had to promote Western concepts of human rights, he tried to plot the way best to preserve 
the rich variations of Balinese culture from a roughshod application of Dutch legal standards.” 
Korn noticed very well the mistakes made by the colonial administration, and repeatedly 
expressed his opinion on this matter (1932: 673): 

“De oplossing van dit moeilijk probleem dient bereikt te worden door de vrije werking van 
twee elkaar tegemoet strevende krachten, de Westersche overheid en de Balische volkskracht. 
Het spreekt van zelf dat men daarbij niet moet beginnen met een dier krachten te fnuiken. En 
dat is juist het verwijt dat de Westersche overheid gemaakt kan worden. In godsdienstig opzicht 
immers is het Balische volk de adem benomen door overmatigen belastingdruk en gemis aan 
belangstelling in het geheele godsdienstige leven. De luttele gouvernementsbijdrage aan de 
landbouwofferanden werd zelfs te bezwarend geoordeeld voor ’s Lands schatkist [...].” 

Although one might say that Korn overestimated the autonomy of Balinese villages, it 
should be kept in mind that one of the reasons for his insistence on village autonomy lies in the 


fact that he wanted to defend the independence of the villages in respect to the colonial govern- 
ment, and therefore time and again stressed the local variations. Boon (1977: 53) remarks: “The 
strength of Korn’s Het Adatrecht van Bali—unrelenting insistence on variation from village-area 
to village-area or court to court—is its weakness as well.” (cf. also below, 1.6.5). This criticism is 
understandable, but the position of Korn is equally understandable if one reads his work 
intently. Perhaps the following quotations will illustrate this (Korn 1932: 129ff): 

“[...] dat men desa’s [...] ging degradeeren tot bandjars, dat men bandjars van desa’s ging af- 
scheiden en bij andere desa’s voegen, dat men combinaties van desa’s zelf weer desa ging noe- 
men, dat men oude desabestuurderstitels ging bezigen voor de hoofden der nieuwgevormde 
kringen, dat alles is ontoelaatbaar. (129) Voor het dorpsvermogen toonden we niet de minste 
egards. |...) De desa- en bandjarkassen werden opgesmolten in volkscredietkassen, ook al niet 
met instemming van de betrokken gemeenschappen. [...] Het hooggeroemde Balische soebak- 
wezen heeft te liiden gehad van de reorganisatiezucht der verschillende diensttakken. (cf. 
below, 1.4) [...] doch in Tabanan hier en daar met te geringe kennis van de bestaande toestanden 
en in Karangasem met volkomen negatie van de dorpssoebaks. (130) [...] Alles wat water kreeg 
uit één rivier werd riviergebied, het door Happé (a colonial officer) gephantaseerde “grootwa- 
terschap”, [...]. Dat alles ging gepaard met omdooping van al die gemeenschappen, met titula- 
tuurverandering der bestuurders, zoodat thans de landbouwer zelf niet meer weet hoe de soe- 
bak heet waarin zijn sawah ligt, [...]. (131) [...] dat is juist Bali’s noodlot, dat het karakter der 
volksgemeenschappen zoo deerlijk wordt miskend.” (198); insertions by me. (Cf. also Happé 
1919 as an example.) 

In addition, Korn continuously points out the mistakes of the colonial adminstration. Most 
of these originated in the fact that the “Hindu” character of the island had been frequently over- 
rated, whereas the indigenous religious basis of the village communities was often underesti- 
mated: 

“leder bestuursambtenaar, die op Bali komt dienen, weet zich verplaatst naar het eiland van 
het Hindoeisme. Hij zoekt dat Hindoeisme en hij vindt het [...]. Pas als hij langer op Bali dient 
[...], leert hij het echte inheemsche karakter van de Balische volksmassa kennen. Doch hoe laat 
gebeurt dit in den regel? Vandaar een aanhoudend terugkeeren van dezelfde misvattingen, van- 
daar een oneindige herhaling van dezelfde bestuursfouten.” (1932: 57). 

I think that these quotations render the views of Korn understandable enough. In a similar 
sense we should understand the way he, and later Goris (1935: 1), use the concept “dorpsrepu- 
bliek” (“village republic”), even if the autonomous character had been so overly stressed. 
Geertz and Geertz (1975: 17) apparently consider the concept as an “ideal-type”, and place it side 
by side with Redfield’s “small community”, but they fail to see that Korn was simply not inte- 
rested in depicting the Balinese village communities as ideal-types in a Weberian sense. 

It may be added that the local rulers and their relatives were often employed as mediators 
between the colonial and village administration, which would, from a historical point of view, 
correspond to their positions of traditional authority. But then there was the danger that these 
representatives of the “courtly traditions’—and this is exactly where the intervention of the 
colonial administration began—would readily accept European norms and ideas, and apply 
these in the villages of their domains. This was precisely Korn’s intention: to restrict in this 
regard the intervention of the local rulers: 

“Het gevolg is geweest dat of de desa den indringer zooveel mogelijk buiten de dorpszaken 
hield, hoewel het onderafdeelingsbestuur in hem het dorpshoofd zag, of dat het opgedrongen 
hoofd dermate autocraat was dat hij, van boven af gesteund, als een klein vorst de geheele desa 
regeerde, waardoor het eigenlijke desabestel verliep, zelfs de dorpsvergaderingen geheel ver- 
dwenen. [...] Alleen is het jammer dat de prebekels in Karangasem tegenwoordig[...] teveel uit 
jeugdige goesti’s en vorstenverwanten met schoolopleiding gekozen worden, terwij! het juist 
gewenscht is, dat de prebekel iemand uit de desa zelf is, [...]”” (Korn 1932: 312f); about pérbékél/ 
cf. below, 1.2; about Gusti 1.6.4. 
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An additional aspect must be taken into account in regard to this discussion: many writers 
’ before Korn had divided the Balinese population into “mountain people” (so-called “Bali Aga”, 
or “original Balinese”), and “inhabitants of the river valleys of the plains” (“Hindu-Balinese”). 
According to this view, Bali had been inhabited originally by the Bali Aga; some of those that 
were neither “indianized” nor “hindu-javanized” are supposedly still living in a few remote 
mountain villages (cf. also Berg 1927*: 108, who discusses the expeditions of Kapakisan [cf. 
1.6.4.] against the Bali Aga after Bali had been subjugated by Majapahit in 1343 [cf. 1.1.3]). The 
medical doctor Jacobs, who in 1881 travelled in Bali, remarks (1883: 52): “[...] een overblijfsel 
van de ‘Ur-Baliérs’ (Bali-aga) aanhangers van het oud Polijnesisch heidendom.” Korn criticizes 
this simple-minded division of the population, and writes (1932: 2f): 

“Fen klein eilandje als Bali is dan ook tot in zijn verste uithoeken door het Hindoeisme 
beroerd. [...] Men behoeft dan ook niet te denken in afgelegen bergdorpen samenlevingen te 
zullen vinden, die buiten de Hindoesche invloedssfeer zijn gebleven. [...] Doch men bedenke 
wel, dat die Bali Aga juist woonden in de dorpen, die door vroegere Balische Hindoevorsten 
waren voorzien van op koper gestelde oorkonden, dat op hun gebied voorkwamen kluizen- 
arijen, vorstenverblijven en tempels, in welke laatste zij met bijstand van den landsvorst de 
goden vereerden.” Here, Korn also quotes Goris who considers the Bali Aga to be “niet- 
gejavaniseerde Hindoe-Baliérs” (1932: 3; cf. also Goris 1929: 45). Apparently, Korn failed to see 
that in Adatrechtbundel XV (1918) a division more to his liking may be found: “Sporadisch treft 
men nog in enkele desa’s [.. .] nakomelingen van de Balische autochthonen aan, de Bali Aga, die 
vrij Zuiver hunne oude Hindoesche gebruiken hebben bewaard.” (p. 23). This remark was taken 
from “Enkele aanteekeningen omtrent Bali” by J. van Roon; the article first appeared in the 
Jaarverslag van de Topographische Dienst over 1915, volume 11, 1916, p. 250-264 (cf. also KBNW 
I: 433, sv. aga, as well as ENI I: 114, sv. Bali Aga). 

Furthermore, Korn differentiates between villages of the so-called “apanage” region, and 
those of the “old Balinese” area. Although there have been many socio-cultural changes, I think 
that this division is of value even in modern times, and generally speaking retains its accuracy, 
even if recently it has been somewhat overlooked, suffering criticism and rejection by American 
authors such as Geertz and Boon (cf. also below, 1.6.5). Korn had surely been influenced by the 
common culture-historical view of his time, as expressed in the historically and philologically 
orientated treatises of his predecessors and colleagues. Yet this does not imply that such views 
are a priori false or inconsistent. Moreover, Korn saw his views confirmed by his own investiga- 
tions in innummerable Balinese villages. 

In 1927, Berg (1927*: passim) was already using the concept “apanagegebieden”, to indicate 
those regions that had been given (as property or loan) by the Balinese rulers to their relatives. 
These were mostly “newly occupied” Balinese regions which were then administered by these 
“vassals” in the name of the ruler. It can be assumed that in this case both consanguinal and 
affinal relatives are meant, or even members of the nobility that maintained close connections 
with the courts, but were not related to the ruling families. With regard to these “apanage” 
regions Berg (1927°: 126) remarks: “De apanagegebieden vindt men grootendeels nog als namen 
van dorpen op de kaart van het huidige Bali terug [...].” The difference between the “apanage” 
and the “old Balinese” regions can be delineated as follows (Korn 1932: 76ff): 

“In Kapakisan’s tijd (i.e. after 1343, cf. below, 1.6.4) is de rijksinrichting blijkkbaar voltooid. 
[...] Verder werd het gepacifeerde deel van Bali over apanageheeren verdeeld, doch de overige 
anti-Javaansch gezinde streken, vnl. bewoond door paseks en bandésa’s (cf. below 3.7), werden 
buiten die verdeeling gelaten. Naar die streken, omvattende Boeleleng, Karangasem en het cen- 
trale Balische bergcomplex, zond de nieuwe dalem (= King) van Sri Kapakisan (cf. also below, 
1.6.4) af en toe inheemsche avonturiers uit, [...] wien hij een vergunning (pijagem) meegaf zich 
daar te vestigen en te pogen er voor zich een gemeenschap te vormen, [...]. Daarheen weken 
tenslotte ook opstandige rijksgrooten uit, die zich in die streken tot zelfstandige vorstjes 
opwierpen. Doch met de bevolking daar moest door die enkelingen een voorzichtige politiek 
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gevoerd worden, daar was van een ruwweg intrekken van oorkonden geen sprake. Die streken 
zijn het dan ook, die nog steeds een rijk koperoorkondenbezit kennen. [...] Ofschoon [...] in 
deze antiek getinte streken, hetzij onder vorstelijke machtsaanmatiging, hetzij door nieuw- 
vorming, ook dorpsgemeenschappen met jeugdiger trekken zijn opgekomen, bieden zij tot op 
den huidigen dag in tal van opzichten een tegenstelling met overig Bali, het apanagegebied. 
Evenzeer behoeft het geen betoog, dat in de tot laatstbedoeld gebied behoorende streken niet 
alle oude karaktertrekken zijn verdwenen. [...] In het eerste gebied ziet men groote macht opge- 
hoopt bij de desa, een vereeringsgemeenschap van een bepaald gebied, onderverdeeld in lagere 
geheel aan haar ondergeschikte gemeenschappen [...]. (76f) Stel daartegenover het apanage- 
gebied, waar de vorsten het er blijkbaar op toegelegd hebben, al hetgeen de dorpers van nature 
bond, uiteen te rijten. (78) In beide gebieden kwam de vorstelijke overkapping over de volks- 
gemeenschappen, doch terwijl in het apanagegebied de vorst met zijn ambtenarij de dorpen bin- 
nendrong, ontstond in het oud-Balische gebied tusschen vorst en dorpen een meer contrac- 
tueele band. De dorpen hielden in alles rekening met de eenmaal bedongen vorstelijke rechten, 
doch overigens bleven ze volkomen meester binnen eigen gebied.”” (79); insertions by me. 

Generally speaking, the “old Balinese” area comprises the following regions: the hill and 
mountain regions of the districts of Buleleng, Jembrana, Klungkung, Gianyar, Badung, Bangli 
and Tabanan, as well as the district of Karangasem without its southwestern corner. Thus, the 
remaining area belongs to the “apanage” region. This division should be handled, of course, 
with care (cf. Korn 1932: 77, 179). 

One can only speculate about how this division came about. There is no doubt that Boon 
(1977: 54f) is right in saying: “Korn made it appear that the system inevitably worked from the 
top down and only to the advantage of the rajas (= king; my insertion); [...]” Yet, it seems evi- 
dent to me that it must have been the ruler and his officers who, for the most part, brought about 
substantial changes as contacts with the population (after 1343) gradually became closer: they 
had to gain control of the island, reorganize, and administer it. On the other hand, the strong 
attractive power of the royal centers, with their pomp and magnificence, has not been given suf- 
ficient consideration by Korn. The magnetism of these centers may still be recognized now- 
adays, the more so when a bupati (head of a district) originates from a royal family (cf. below, 1.6, 
for more information on this matter). 

The “evolutionary” scheme as used by Korn—and by others as well (cf. Boon 1977: 55)—may 
be too simple; the processes of hinduization have been much more complex than he thought. In 
his writings, he describes the impulses for change as coming solely from the kings, i.e. from 
royal interference. But the possibilities that local men of influence may have become (local) 
“kings” and “lords”, and that certain regions or villages might have chosen their own “kings” in 
order to disassociate or protect themselves from neighboring regions (cf. Boon 1977: 55; also 
below, pp. 22, 27 ff), have hardly been seriously considered by Korn, although traces of it are pres- 
ent in his work. Boon correctly points out that it may not necessarily have been an authoritarian 
ruler who initiated these hinduizing processes, and that there were perhaps other factors which 
played a primary or secondary role. In this regard I am thinking not only of economic develop- 
ments, but also of the steady struggle for prestige, power, and status, which is always capable of 
causing new formations and coalitions (cf. below, 3.7; also Schulte Nordholt 1980; Geertz 1980). 

Korn continuously stressed the penetrating power of Hinduism, and the adaptability and 
receptive capacities of the Balinese culture (and of Indonesian cultures in general). Thus, Korn 
(1932: 2f, 62f) points to 

“[...] de sterke neiging echt-Indonesische instellingen aan te duiden met Hindoesche 
namen en Ze ook op andere wijze Hindoesch te kleuren. [...] Nu is het merkwaardige van Bali 
juist, dat deze geheele heidensche eeredienst [...] is behouden in Hindoesch gewaad. [...] dan 
heeft de bemoeienis van de Hindoesche vorsten ten gevolge gehad, dat op Bali ontstaan is een 
naar vorm en tijd uiterst nauwkeurig geordende godsvereering waarin veel animisme in Hin- 
doesch omhulsel [...].” 
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In the opinion of Geertz, Korn overestimated the place and importance of the “old Balinese” 
villages within the overall context: 

“There is a handful of the so-called Bali Aga (“original Balinese”) villages whose organiza- 
tion differs markedly from those of the overwhelming majority, having age groups, a geronto- 
cratic political structure, communal land tenure, etc. Though the significance of these villages 
from an ethnohistorical point of view is an interesting problem, their position within Balinese 
society generally is marginal in the extreme.” (Geertz 1959: 1012; cf. also Geertz and Geertz 1975: 
198: Geertz 1980: 45ff). 

It should be kept in mind that the distinction between “Bali Aga” and “Hindu-Balinese” is 
not the same, as Geertz seems to think, as that between the “old Balinese” and “apanage” 
regions. Furthermore, the number of villages that do indeed possess the features described by 
Geertz in the above quotation is far greater than he supposes. Not even today is the supposed 
“marginality” of such “Bali Aga” villages in accord with reality. lam convinced that most of the 
villages of the so-called “old Balinese” area really do possess a more traditional, indigenous Bali- 
nese structure, particularly if one compares them with those from eastern Indonesian regions— 
but this does not at all mean that such “old Balinese” villages are inhabited by “Bali Aga”. I 
would rather not argue along culture-historical lines, but in general terms I do agree with Korn’s 
division, even if concepts such as “old Balinese”, “apanage” region or “Bali Aga” have anachro- 
nistic connotations. 7 

In the next chapters (2-4) I will restrict myself to this “old Balinese” region. In contrast to 
Geertz I tend to attach more importance to this “old Balinese” element, even in the context of 
Bali as a whole. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Administrative and Political 
Organization of Karangasem 


1.1 Historical Review 


1.1.1 Introduction 


From a geographical point of view, Bali, as one of the Lesser Sunda Islands, should be consid- 
ered as belonging to the province (Daerah Tingkat I) Nusa Tenggara Barat (= Lombok and 
Sumbawa); however, within the confines of the Indonesian state the island constitutes a pro- 
vince of its own. The reasons for this situation can certainly be found in the special position that 
Bali already held in the colonial period’, arising from the fact that Bali had been (and still is!) 
considered as a “storehouse” of Indian religions in Indonesia, a Hinduistic island in the midst of 
an Islamic ocean. It is commonly supposed that here one may find many enduring traditions— 
more or less in their original form—that have disappeared in Sumatra, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Java’. This opinion has mainly been fed by the widespread misconception that many Javanese, 
after the so-called “fall” of Majapahit and continuing Islamic pressure, “fled” to Bali. Here Indo- 
Javanese culture could develop without outside disturbance, although of course it later in- 
corporated many elements of the indigenous culture. 

The fact that Indo-Javanese literature was retained only in Bali fits this “theory” well. Two 
quotations may suffice to illustrate this view. “The most important invasion into Balinese cul- 
ture came in the 14th century when the Hindu-Javanese fled to Bali to escape domination by 
Mohammedism.” (Mershon 1971: 20). Katharene Mershon lived in Bali in the nineteen-thirties, 
but did not publish her book until 1971, so that her remark should be taken with some considera- 
tion. But in more recent times as well we can find such romanticization and one-sided asser- 
tions: “Many thousands of Modjopahit Hindu priests, nobles, soldiers, artists, and artisans fled 
from Java to Bali to escape their Muslim conquerors.” (Hanna 1976: 3). Astatement such as this, 
containing but a fraction of “reality”, clearly indicates an insufficient knowledge of the schol- 
arly literature. In order to appreciate such misconceptions as stated above, it is first necessary to 
recall some data about Javano-Balinese history. 

The socio-cultural organization and structure of present-day Bali has doubtlessly been in- 
fluenced to a high degree by the historical development of the island. With this somewhat pleo- 
nastic statement I would like to stress the significant factual usage made of historical traditions 
with regard to the network of relations between the villages and the royal houses (cf. below, 1.6), 
which is so typical for Bali. In this respect the Balinese are very conscious of their traditions. 
Although the royal families do not play an official role anymore—their influence has decreased 
since the colonial period-—, the cultural tradition-based relations remain very strong (at least in 
eastern Bali). The political influence of the (former) royal dynasties is also still important in this 
region. 

Ignorance of the historical tradition leads easily to misunderstanding or even misinterpreta- 
tion of present-day Bali. However, it is this very “embeddedness” in the complex of traditional 
structural relationships, that may explain, at least in part, some of the socio-political and reli- 
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gious features of Balinese culture. Concepts such as “apanage” and “old Balinese” area, certain 
titles and names of socio-political groupings, and so forth, may only be understood if there is 
some acquaintance with the historical background. Only such knowledge may enable us to 
disentangle the complex diversity of religious concepts and ideas. 


1.1.2 Sources and Manipulations 


Having a considerable quantity of Javano-Balinese literature at one’s disposal may be an advan- 
tage; surveys are to be found in Zoetmulder (1974) and Pigeaud (1967-70). However, the inter- 
pretation of this literature poses some problems, to put it mildly. 

The literary sources from Indonesia comprise, first of all, inscriptions on stone and copper 
(royal edicts and charters, etc.)*, which are often dated. Furthermore, we have inscriptions on 
temple reliefs, and numerous manuscripts (/ontar; often likewise dated*) on a wide variety of 
topics. Since the material of these manuscripts is /ontar, they cannot be kept for more than 
some hundred to hundred-and-fifty years, depending on the method of preservation. The con- 
sequence of this is that they have to be frequently copied, which brings with it the danger of 
copying mistakes. The historical development of Java and Bali was such that all Javano-Bali- 
nese texts which have survived until the present are Balinese copies, written by Balinese on 
Balinese material (cf. Zoetmulder 1974: 38). Even if it is true that the copper and stone Ins- 
criptions as well as the lontar manuscripts are often dated, this does not necessarily mean that 
the dates given are correct: for various reasons dates seem to have been falsified (cf. below). 
As to the manuscripts, the date is usually the day, month and year of the completion of the 
copy. 

Apart from Indonesian sources, there are several reports of varying content of Chinese, Arabic, 
Italian, Portuguese and Russian origin (cf. Colless 1975); this valuable material has hardly been 
taken into account. : 

The so-called “historical novels”—such as the kidune Rangga Lawé, Harsa Wijaya, Sunda, 
Sundayana, Sudamala, etc., the kakawin? Nagarakrtagama, prosaic works like the Pararaton, 
Tantu Panggélaran, Babad Blabatuh, Usana Bali, Usana Jawa, the Paiiji tales, etc.°—are either 
“novels” or mythologies with a historical core, or historical works with “novelist” or mytholog- 
ical elements. Whether or not the word ‘novel’ is a suitable one in this context remains to be 
seen: at any rate, the philosophical-religious contents of many texts have been quite underesti- 
mated. The interpretation of the available material is very difficult, and an eventual “result” 
rather dubious. The researcher often does not get beyond some intelligent “guesswork”. 

The mere translation of the texts may already be questionable, as it is to a considerable 
extent determined by an implicit interpretation of the facts by the translator. The further away a 
translator-interpreter stands from the text in time and cultural distance, the greater the difficul- 
ties, The anthropological interpretation of the material would be yet another extensive field of 
research, which has hardly been touched upon—except perhaps by Rassers (1959). 

We have to take into account, furthermore, that works such as the ones mentioned above 
have been transmitted to us in varying versions. When interpreting the material, one has to con- 
tinuously distinguish between “reality” and “fantasy” or “ideology”, as well as to take into 
account copying mistakes, all sorts of “decorations” which are politically or religiously based, 
improvements of the texts, ignorance and lack of comprehension of the author(s), etc. (cf. 
Zoetmulder 1974: 60ff for details). Moreover, such “historical” works are often based on com- 
pletely differing views of history. As an example I may mention the Javanese bhawacakra 
theory. This is a dogma which “tot periodieke wisseling der hegemonie dwong, los van de vraag, 
of feiten en reéle situaties haar noodzakelijk maakten.” (my italics; Berg 1977: 400) Berg (1969: 
48 f) translates ‘bhawacakra’ as “verandering van zijnswijze”. The periodical change of the hege- 
mony refers to a (necessary) change in state religion, i.e. Buddhism vs. Visnuism (cf. also below, 
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p. 69). If this is true, then the historicity of certain texts must seriously be doubted. Berg in parti- 
cular has dealt extensively with this theory in many learned writings (cf. Berg 1962, 1965, 1969, 
1980), although his views have been severely criticized (cf., for instance, Damais 1965; Pigeaud 
1960-63). His fundamental hypothesis is that historical facts were adapted to religious and/or 
political ideologies, a hypothesis which I tend to accept—the more so as it is based on Javanese 
historiography. 

However that may be, it must be kept in mind that the works with which we are concerned 
here (such as Pararaton, Nagarakrtagama, etc.’), may well have been written at a later date than 
is suggested. To regard them as ideological foundations of religious-political dogmas of the time 
which are projected into a historical and mythical frame, is a justified assumption. 


1.1.3 Main Points of (Javano-)Balinese History 


The oldest Balinese inscription known so far is dated 804/882° (cf. Goris 1954, I: 6, 53f; II: 119f, 
Sukawana Al). Its contents suggest that already at that time a Hindu-Balinese king “reigned” 
over Bali, although the ruler’s name is not given. In later charters the names of the kings are 
regularly mentioned. The first of these is an inscription dated 835/913 (cf. Goris 1954, I: 9, 64f). 
In it a king named Sri Kesari Warmadéwa is mentioned. There seems to have existed a 
Warmadeéwa dynasty in the tenth and eleventh centuries (cf. Robson 1978: 89; Bernet Kempers 
1978: 42f). The last king of this dynasty appears to have been Udayana (or Dharmodayana); cf. 
Bosch 1960, and, among others, Berg 1977. Thereafter, a new one arose, the Dharmawangsa 
dynasty’, to which belonged the famous son of Udayana, Erlangga. He probably never ruled in 
Bali, but somewhere in eastern Java. 

Erlangga (or Airlangga) has become famous, among other things, for his rather dubious 
reputation of having divided his empire amongst his two sons in a western and an eastern 
empire’’, a division which was undone again by the later Javanese king of Singasari, Krtanagara, 
in the late thirteenth century, 

Erlangga apparently attempted to bring Bali under his control as well. According to the 
Calonarang (cf. Poerbatjaraka 1926: 170ff) Erlangga sent the sage Mpu Bharada"' to Bali in order 
to persuade Mpu Kuturan to let one of his (Erlangga’s) sons reign in Bali. Mpu Kuturan did not 
agree with this proposal, as a Balinese pretender to the throne was already available, supposedly 
the grandson of Mpu Kuturan™. Thereafter, Mpu Bharada returned to Java, and divided the 
empire by order of Erlangga. 

Mpu Kuturan is probably a representative of the Kuturan family, which is often mentioned 
in charters of the eleventh century. Amongst the high officials a “senapati Kuturan” (Skt. for 
‘military leader’) is frequently mentioned. Goris (1936: 98) reads for senapati ‘apanage lord’). A 
few years later, Goris (1941: 28f) assumes that the Kuturan “clan”, representing the Balinese 
nobility, tried to promote a Balinese king—who may have been Anak Wungsu, allegedly 
Erlangga’s younger brother. - 

The Pasék, one of Bali’s noble classes of Sudra, maintain that they have descended from a Mpu 
Wiradharma (cf. Korn 1932: 151f), the grandfather of Mpu Kuturan. The Pasék belong to the so- 
called prébali, the indigenous nobility of Bali. 

It seems that the relationships between Java and Bali during and after the reign of Erlangga’s 

parents, Udayana and Gunapriyadharmapattni, and especially under the reign of Erlangga’s 
brother Anak Wungsu, had grown much stronger. This may be seen from the fact that all of the 
later charters from Bali are written in Old Javanese instead of in Old Balinese language. 
It may be useful at this point to recall a remark by Hooykaas (1973: 1): “This Javano-Balinese 
culture will have been initiated by royal marriages but has certainly been consolidated by 
Javanese conquests of the island.” (Hooykaas is speaking here particularly about the Majapahit 
period.) 
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Although there are several charters known, we are not very well informed about Balinese 
history in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It appears that Bali had been relatively inde- 
pendent from Java since 1284, when a military expedition against the island was undertaken by 
king Krtanagara of Singasari (cf. Nag. 42, 1, c/d, as well as Berg 1962: 188ff)'°. According to the 
Nagarakrtagama, Bali was conquered, and the reigning queen (the wife of the king) offered to 
the victorious king (= Krtanagara) as a concubine, as the prevailing adat prescribed. This “con- 
quest” does not seem to have had a great impact on Bali, for in 1343 a further (military) expedi- 
tion became necessary (cf. Nag. 49, 4; Berg 1969: 208 ff). In 1343 Bali was decisively conquered by 
Gajah Mada, patih of Majapahit (cf. also Robson 1978: 77f). How “military” these expeditions 
really were remains to be discovered. Java had serious troubles abroad during the last decades of 
the thirteenth and the first decades of the fourteenth centuries. Islam was already noticeably 
present in Southeast Asia, and there were conflicts with Mongolian troups of K’ubilai Khan 
who invaded Java in 1293 (cf. Zoetmulder 1974: 200). Furthermore, Chinese reports mention an 
ongoing civil war in Java between Kadiri and Singasari. Berg (1962: 133) remarks: 

“ ..dat Krtanagara getracht heeft met buitenlandse vorsten op de basis van gemeenschappe- 
liike aanvaarding van het Buddhisme en van een connubium een alliantie te vormen, een 
alliantie, die (...) gericht was tegen K’ubilai Khan.” 

One of the most important points of historical reference for many Balinese is the year 1343, 
in which Majapahit “conquered” Bali. According to education, title group and position, a given 
individual in Bali may know more or less about Balinese history in general, but I think that 
every Balinese knows at least something about Majapahit: there was a time before and a time 
after 1343 (cf. below, p. 34ff). 

Even if it seems probable that Bali was a dependency of Java ever since 1343, a Javanese-style 
court having been set up in Samprangan, it developed itself independently from Java at the 
latest after the “downfall” of Majapahit (or the end of the kapaficatathagatan"’, as Berg puts it 
[1962: 135 ff; 1969:214 ff]. Bernet Kempers (1978: 57) writes: “Availing herself to both traditions, 
East Javanese and ancient Balinese, Bali recreated herself”'> It may be true that Bali was ini- 
tially (i.e. immediately after 1343) something of a unified, centrally ruled “state” (or province of 
Java), at least nominally. We have Dutch reports from the seventeenth century mentioning a 
“king of Bali” (=the Déwa Agung of Klungkung; cf. also Boon 1977: 10ff). At first, the center of 
the “empire” was in Samprangan, then in Gelgel, and later still in Klungkung, but it remains 
highly doubtful that the whole island was effectively ruled from there. Boon (1977: 13) states: 

“Only centuries later [...] did it become completely clear that these first Dutch visitors had 
stumbled not into a stable realm of an unchallenged divine monarch, but into a generation-long 
battle between brothers and uncles and nephews for control of the Gelgel palace, marked by the 
disastrous participation in a war in Java». Boon is referring here to Blambangan in east Java, 
which remained under Hindu-Balinese influence until the end of the seventeenth century (cf. 
also Schrieke 1957: 39). 

On the other hand, van der Kraan (1983: 338) maintains that Bali was ruled by the Gelgel 
dynasty “from 1500 until the mid-seventeenth century”. He writes: 

“There is no evidence of political fragmentation at any time during these centuries. On the 
contrary, the royal edicts issued from the tenth to the fifteenth century as well as the European 
accounts of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries indicate that Bali was a unified realm 
[wal 

At this point I would like to quote another (longer) passage from van der Kraan (1983: 318 f), 
since he gives a good account of the situation in seventeenth century Bali. Especially note- 
worthy is the ongoing disintegration of the Balinese state which finally caused the appearance 
of the Balinese kingdoms as they existed until the arrival of the Dutch. 

“With the passing of time the Balinese state grew weaker still until, finally, it disintegrated 
during the great political crisis of the seventeenth century. A succession dispute which began in 
1651 A.D. became a turning point in Bali’s political and social history. Upon the death of king 
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Di Made (cf. the genealogical scheme on p. 37f; my insertion), a coalition of lords (punggawa), 
headed by the prime minister (patih) Ngurah Agung, rose in rebellion and captured the palace 
(puri) in Gelgel [...]. In 1686, after several decades of intermittent warfare, Di-Made’s son, the 
legitimate heir to the throne, at the head of another coalition of lords, defeated Ngurah Agung, 
laid waste to the palace in Gelgel and founded a new palace in nearby Klungkung [...]. The 
Balinese state, however, was never to be reconstituted. Although the new king and his succes- 
sors continued to regard themselves as the rightful overlords of Bali and dependencies 
(Balambangan and Lombok), they were to remain quite incapable of making their power felt 
outside [...] their own principality of Klungkung. The new kings were nominal rulers only. They 
exercised a purely symbolic authority expressed mainly in matters of ceremony [...] From the 
mid-seventeenth century until the completion of the Dutch conquest of Bali in the early twen- 
tieth century, the island was to remain politically fragmented. [. ..] they (= the kings; my inser- 
tion) all faced constant challenges from members of their families and from their more power- 
ful chiefs (punggawas), many of whom were virtually independent potentates in their own right. 
[...] the Rajas themselves were engaged in a continual struggle for the hegemony in Bali and 
were frequently at war with each other. It is no exaggeration to say that during this period of 
nearly two and half centuries Bali was in a state of permanent, institutionalized disorder.” 
More information on this is to be found in Berg (1927*; 1929) and Worsley (1972). Several 
points will be discussed in more detail below as they bear relevance to the theme of this book. 


1.2 Hierarchies 


The administrative head of a province is the governor. During the time this research was carried 
out, the governor of Bali was a Javanese as is the case in many other Indonesian provinces. 
However, for some years Bali has had a Balinese governor (and an anthropologist at that), Ida 
Bagus Mantra. The governors are directly appointed by the minister of the interior. 

The province of Bali consists of eight subprovinces or kabupaten (Daerah Tingkat Il). The 
boundaries of the kabupaten are, for the greater part, identical to those of the former Balinese 
kingdoms, except for Mengwi which no longer exists!®. 

The head of a kabupaten is a bupati; a kabupaten consists of several districts or kecamatan, 
the head of which is a camat. Each kecamatan in turn is divided into several pérbékélan'’. 
Finally, the pérbékélan - its head is a pérbékél - is in most cases comprised of several villages or 
désa. The village heads are called klihan or kliang desa. 

Both the province as a whole and the separate kabupaten have popular representation in the 
Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat Daerah, DPRD | and II, resp. (=‘people’s representation on regional 
level’). 


Province; Governor; DPRD I 
Saas Kabupaten; Bupati; DPRD I] 
eee Kecamatan; Camat 
ESaat 


Pérbékélan; Pérbékél 


ERieae Désa; Kliang Désa 
Fig.l. Scheme of the Provincial Administration 
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I shall now describe the administrative organization of the kabupaten Karangasem in gen- 
eral terms. Much of this, of course, also applies to the other kabupaten. Officially and theoret- 
ically the organizational structures of the eight subprovinces do not differ much from each 
other. Yet in practice the character of each kabupaten is substantially determined by its own 
historical development and its own traditions. The relations between the villages and members 
of the royal families, for instance, remain of great importance even if the bupati no longer des- 
cend from the royal dynasty!®. This holds especially true for the kabupaten Karangasem. 

Within the Kabupaten the bupati carries the main responsibility, and is the most important 
political personality. He is president of the Muspida'’ advisor to the regional court of justice 
(Pangadilan Negeri), and to the parliament (DPRD II), as well as to many other authorities such 
as the various departments on the regional level, e.g. agriculture, education and culture, 
finance, etc. Generally speaking, the bupati organizes and coordinates activities in the political, 
cultural, and socio-economic fields within the kabupaten. Many of these activities are initiated 
and stimulated by the bupati; wehether or not they are enacted depends substantially on the in- 
volvement of the bupati. Working meetings (raker = rapat kerja), for instance, with the eight 
camat of the kabupaten, as well as meetings of the Muspida (rapim = rapat pimpinan) are held 
irregularly, and at the request of the bupati (or possibly, of other members of the Muspida as 
well). 

Most decisions made by the Muspida have, of course, to be reported to the office of the 
governor, and if necessary, to the central administration in Jakarta. In most cases however, 
plans, propositions, recommendations and decisions are dealt with in the DPRD first, and only 
later referred to higher authorities, if the need arises. 


The Muspida 

‘Muspida’ is the abbreviation of Musyawarah Pimpinan Daerah, meaning ‘advisory board of 
the regional leaders’. In fact, it is the highest authority on subprovincial level, consisting of the 
bupati, the Danres (=Komandan Resor, ‘the head of the police forces’), the Kodim (= Komandan 
Distrik Militer, ‘the head of the military department’”’), and the Kajari (= Kepala Kejaksaan 
Negeri, ‘the head of the regional department of public prosecution’); the president of the DPRD 
is an unofficial member of the Muspida. 

The concept ‘musyawarah’ a priori points to the way in which decisions are arrived at; this 
way of reaching unanimity, however, in many ways does not correspond to the factual decision- 
making processes within the Muspida. ‘Musyawarah’ is a typical Indonesian concept in its 
meaning and usage, and in almost all decision-making procedures it is of central importance: 
based on musyawarah, on mutual consultation and discussion, a kebulatan kehendak,—‘round- 
ness of the will’, as Koesnoe (1969: 25) very aptly expresses it—is reached. According to Koesnoe 
(1969: 5), musyawarah is “[...] een gezamenlijke bespreking, waarin een besluit moet worden 
genomen ter oplossing van een gezamenlijk probleem.” Musyawarah leads to “kebulatan 
kehendak”: “Bij ‘bolheid van de wil’ is er van [...] belangenstrijd geen sprake: het is het resultaat 
van een gedachtenwisseling, gevoerd in het besef van te willen bijdragen tot het belang van de 
gemeenschap.” 

Election procedures as we know them are to a great extent unknown in Indonesia—except in 
modern political life, and here also only to a limited extent. The often protracted consultations 
and discussions finally lead to a decision which may be accepted by all parties concerned; howe- 
ver, such a decision is not a compromise, but rather a collective solution without concessions 
being made on either side. 

Even if the musyawarah procedure is of vital importance with regard to the processes of 
decision making, and of determining the applicability of the (adat) law in the villages, this may 
not necessarily apply to administrative and political bodies such as the Muspida. Here the deci- 
sive power of individual members—depending on their respective competences—is often such 
that musyawarah does not or cannot take place at all. 
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Danres and Kodim, as well as the military and police representatives of the Tripida (cf. below) 
have additional, and in particular, civi/ functions and tasks. 

The kejaksaan is the secret police, the secret service, censorship office?!', and at the same 
time department of public prosecution. Prevention and control of subversive actions, extrem- 
ism and fanatism for instance, belong foremost to the activities of the kejaksaan. In the case of 
criminal activities, degrees of punishment are recommended by the kejaksaan to the regional 
courts of justice (Pengadilan Negeri). However, the final sentence is only pronounced in the 
course of the trial by the supreme judge. 

On the kecamatan level, the Muspida is replaced by the Tripida (= Tri-Pimpinan Daerah, 
‘regional leadership-of-three’). This institution consists of three persons: the camat, the de- 
partment head of the police (Dansek = Komandan Seksi [Polisi]), and the military representa- 
tive on this level, the Danramil (= Komandan Bintara/Rayon Militer). The pérbékélan is also 
headed by three persons, but it has no name of its own. It is composed of the pérbékel, the 
secretary (jurutulis), and the Aliang dinas. Contrary to the pérbékél who coordinates and 
organizes the administrative activities, the kliang dinas holds executive power. 

In principle, the camat carries out the orders of the bupati; he is the coordinator of all 
government programs of individual departments on kecamatan level. Theoretically, this also 
applies to the pérbékél, but there are some fundamental differences. The fact that the pérbékél 
always comes from his own district, and therefore is more familiar with local circumstances 
than any other government employee, puts him often in a decisive position in regard to regional 
and/or national political matters. The enforcement of specific innovations and changes, as well 
as the propagation of political and socio-cultural ideas on the village level, depends substanti- 
ally on the personality of the pérbékél. On the other hand, the pérbékél has to account for all 
unusual occurrences in the villages of his district to the regional administration. Offences and 
the like are reported by him to the regional authorities. In the case of a conflict within a village 
or between villages, however, he may play a mediating role—which is, in essence, his basic role 
as pérbékél—without the affair having to be dealt with on a higher level. In many cases the 
pérbékél becomes in effect the “confidential person” of the villages in the pérbékélan. This does 
by no means hold for the camat: as soon as an affair is being handled by the camat, this means 
that it has to be reported to the bupati (and/or the Muspida), and, if need be, dealt with on this 
level, 

In this context two further remarks should be made: 

1) Since the pérbékél, through his function as mediator, has a close connection with the village 
population, he is most often elected directly by the village; in all cases the pérbékél is a man 
coming from his own district. Thus, he has to rely upon the population for his reelection, 
although this must be later confirmed by the bupati. 

2) The camat is appointed by the governor, and it is not necessary for him to come from his own 
territory. For example, the camat of Amlapura is a man from Denpasar. Although it seldom 
occurs, a camat may be non-Balinese. Furthermore, the camat are trained at a special gov- 
ernment academy (APDN = Akademi Pemerintahan Dalam Negeri), which makes them 
optimally suitable for carrying out their tasks and duties. 

Decisions, instructions, etc. from the national administration are directed to the bupati via 
the governor. If necessary, the bupati forwards them to the villages through competent author- 
ities such as the camat and pérbékél. This hierarchical road is of utmost importance in all cases. 
This is not only true for those activities—such as development plans, proposals, applications, 
etc.—which have to be approved of by the higher officials, but also in those cases where the pow- 
er of decision rests with the village. Such decisions must be reported to the next higher author- 
ity (in this case the pérbékél), The duty of notification is applicable not only in rare or unusual 
cases, but also for commonplace events, such as the construction of a new house, or the staging 
of ritual cockfights. Furthermore, the villages are almost completely self-governing insofar as 
their local adat and religion are concerned. 
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When a village requests financial aid—for instance for the enlargement of a secondary 
approach road—such a request is first submitted to the bupati through official channels. In 
accord with the department concerned, and, if necessary, with the DPRP, his decision is then 
reported to the governor, who in turn submits his own judgment. Obviously, such requests have 
along way to travel through the bureaucratic hierarchy, and hence may be entangled in red tape 
at any point along the way. 

In many cases the network of personal, unofficial relationships plays a decisive role in hand- 
ling a request, particularly with regard to the speediness of its handling (cf. below, 1.5). 
Quite often a request is “introduced” by one authority to the other by means of a series of 
“recommendations”, a process which probably compares well to similar processes in southern 
Italy which are referred to with the notorious concept of “raccomandazione” (cf. Maraspini 
1968: 99ff, especially pp. 110-113). 

In addition, the so-called inpres (= Instruksi Presiden) reach the bupati through the gover- 
nor. A special type of inpres is the ‘inpres bantuan desa per tahun’; these are yearly financial 
grants from the state treasury to the pérbékélan. This money is mainly used for financing devel- 
opment projects, such as the construction of bridges and roads, irrigation works, etc. When a 
pérbékélan comprises several villages, the financial aid is distributed successively. The pérbékél 
hands over the money to the LSD (= Lembaga Sosial Desa *? or ‘village institution for social wel- 
fare’). 


1.3 Administrative and Political Authorities 


1.3.1 General Remarks 


The kabupaten comprises several administrative departments, called subdirectorates; its chiefs 
(Kasubdit = Kepala Subdirektorat) are supervised by the Sekwilda (= Sekretaris Wilayah 
Daerah), who is the deputy of the bupati. The most important departments are: 

1) Sospol (department for social and political affairs) 

2) Pembangunan (regional development) 

3) Ekonomi 

4) Hukum (justice) 

5) Penerangan (information, “public relations”) 

6) Agraria 

7) Umum (administration, public affairs). 


Kecamatan and pérbékélan do not have such departments; it is left up to the individual camat 
and pérbékél, in keeping with their duties as described above, to develop activities in the differ- 
ent fields. Here the LSD plays a leading role. 


Remarks: 


ad 1) 

In general, this department is supposed to concern itself with questions and issues of social security, public 
welfare, old-age and disability assistance, etc. One of its most important tasks is the detailed planning, organiza- 
tion and realization of transmigration projects. The corresponding instructions, of course, emanate from the 
national planning board. 
ad 5) 

In contrast to other departments, the branch officer of the information ministry is not officially supervised by 
the bupati, or put another way, the influence of the bupati upon this department is less pronounced. The 
Kakanwil Deppen (=Kepala Kantor Wilayah Departemen Penerangan), chief of this office, is directly subordinate 
to the minister of information in Jakarta. He receives his directives from Denpasar, whereas the coordination of 
activities (a.o. distribution of information about government campaigns) belongs to the tasks of the bupati. 


ad 6) 
The Departemen Agraria will be dealt with in chapter 1.4 (agro-political structure). 
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ad 7) 

The supervision of the appointment of government employees” forms one of the special duties of this office. 
In all cases, an appointment (from bupati to jurutulis and kliang dinas at the pérbékélan level) must withstand the 
official approval of the so-called BAKN (= Badan Administrasi Kepegawaian Negara), a special division of the 
Departemen Umum, It is of utmost importance for a person who will be employed for the first time. The prospec- 
live candidates enroll at the desired department, and afterwards are tested by the BAKN. Only then, if the test 
results are positive, may they be employed by the department concerned with the approval of BAKN. 


Apart from the departments mentioned above, there are several other authorities which 
have in many respects more direct contact with the village population because of their particular 
tasks or functions. Of these, the institutions of the Dharma Wanita, the Lembaga Adat (the adat 
institute), the Departemen Agama (the department of religious affairs), and the Kantor 
Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan (the department of education and culture, abbreviated to ‘Kantor P 
dan K’, nowadays *‘Depdikbud’), may be mentioned. 


1.3.2 Dharma Wanita 


Presided by the wife of the bupati, the spouses of most state employees form a group that is 
referred to as Dharma Wanita (something like ‘institution of the moral duties of women’). Like 
all civil state employees they are subordinate to the ministry of the interior (Depdagri = Depar- 
temen Dalam Negeri). 

The tasks of the Dharma Wanita are described with the expression PKK (= Pembinaan 
Kesejahteraan Keluarga), which means that they are in charge of the well-being of family life. In 
practice this means that the Dharma Wanita organize informative sessions in the villages, or in 
the office of the pérbékél, to instruct the girls and married women on matters of health, hygiene, 
handicraft, etc. As, for instance, in Tatulingga, the Dharma Wanita appear in the village schools 
at regular intervals, where together with the teachers they give lectures to the girls on these and 
related topics. A fixed point in their program is reference to the necessity of family planning 
(“do not have more than two children per family”). Furthermore, the construction of at least 
one public toilet per village belongs also to the endeavors of the Dharma Wanita. Moreover, 
they check at regular intervals whether or not the advised steps have been taken. Again, it is 
mostly the pérbékél who functions as the intermediary person between government authorities 
and village population. 

Not too long ago the Dharma Wanita were called ‘pértiwi; as of 1970 membership has been 
declared obligatory for the wives of state employees. 

Especially if one considers the religious concept of /bu Pértiwi (= mother earth), it seems to 
me that the designation ‘pértiwi’ fits very well an institution such as the Dharma Wanita: accor- 
ding to traditional conceptions, the bupati—a modern “god-king” so to speak—, and his wife, are 
entrusted with the wellfare of the population. Furthermore, it is commonly viewed that the fer- 
tilizing power for the land of the kingdom (= kabupaten) is ascribed to the king (= bupati) and 
his wife. If these ideas are kept in mind, it becomes understandable why the Dharma Wanita 
have considerable influence in a kabupaten like Karangasem, where the bupati has been a son of 
the former Raja until several years ago. 

Two further remarks concerning the Dharma Wanita seem to me of special interest. The 
greater part of the higher state personnel belongs to an often very rich elite bureaucracy, and for 
the most part holds modern (= western influenced) ideas, together with an urban antipathy and 
contempt towards the (“poorer”, “uneducated”) village population, and a strong consciousness 
of status. It is precisely this antipathy (or perhaps even arrogance) that prevents or initially slows 
down the process of acceptance of “modern” ideas, no matter how much respect the Dharma 
Wanita is paid. 

Furthermore, the Dharma Wanita are an important instrument for the unofficial represen- 
tation and propagation of government politics, particularly during the period of propaganda 
before the elections. However, this state of affairs should not in the least be ascribed to the in- 
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fluence and preponderance of the head of the Dharma Wanita. (Whether or not the village 
population supports this with conviction is another issue.) 


1.3.3 Lembaga Adat 


The Lembaga Adat (the adat institute) is a relatively young and semi-governmental office, 
financed for the greater part by the state itself. The institute occupies itself primarily with inves- 
tigation and inventory of various adat institutions on the village level. Recently (1980), the insti- 
tute has been taking stock of the often widely divergent rules of marriage and inheritance within 
the villages of the kabupaten. In most cases the method of investigation is for an employee of 
the Lembaga Adat to visit a village, and interview the village chief on the matter concerned. 

Otherwise he contents himself with seeking information from the pérbékél on the customs in 

the villages of his district. 

Apart from its scientific and documentary responsibilities, the Lembaga Adat also has advi- 
sory functions, which may well be of greater importance. The Lembaga Adat assists the govern- 
ment in cases of conflict between national law and customary (adat) law. Such conflicts are 
often minimized, and higher state employees now and then take the view that conflicts between 
national law and adat (or, more generally formulated: between national and regional interests) 
would, in fact, hardly occur: whoever does not offend against the adat, also does not counteract 
national or regional interests, and vice versa*’. Yet, clearly there do exist conflicts, even if these 
are not exactly earthshaking in magnitude. 

Quite often conflicts arise out of a revised assessment of the boundaries of tax-exempt plots 
of land (e.g. /aba pura, ‘temple fields’). Discrepancies also often occur when the land registry 
office carries out surveys, since traditional boundary lines are not always precisely fixed. It is 
not seldom that the old royal charters are then consulted, but even then differences in interpre- 
tation may emerge. When the survey results of the land registry and the interpretation accord- 
ing to adat are in opposition, then the Lembaga Adat has to deal with the difficult task of decid- 
ing who is right. 

Furthermore, the Lembaga Adat plays a major role in regard to adat conflicts on a local level, 
thus, for example, when aconflict cannot be solved on the lowest stage, the case may be brought 
into the district court (Pengadilan Negeri) in Amlapura”>. As to the opinion of the village popu- 
lation concerned, certain arrangements or suggestions employed to solve the case are plainly 
regarded as intervention into village affairs. They suggest insufficient knowledge and consider- 
ation of the village adat systems by the responsible authorities. 

When problems arise in rendering a suitable judgment, specialists of the Lembaga Adat are 
often called upon, who then—sometimes in close cooperation with functionaries from the 
department of religious affairs—try to find a solution. Precisely in such cases the Lembaga Adat 
may make a contribution to the extent that the district court in its verdict does not exclusively 
apply general regional and/or national legel norms, but, in the first instance, takes the local adat 
into consideration. 

Below I will describe three cases with which the Lembaga Adat had to deal. 

a) Ina village in the northern part of the kabupaten a villager was forbidden to worship in the temple, for the rea- 
son, it was said, that he had refused to pay his contribution for the renovation of one of the village temples. 
The man justified his refusal with the argument that he was not a member of the socio-religious group that 
was traditionally responsible for the upkeep of this temple. 

When the case came before court in Amlapura, the court did not consider the issue of membership of the 

defendant; the man was in the first trial sentenced to a fine. However, in the second hearing employees of the 

Lembaga Adat were consulted; they pointed to the regulations of the local adat, according to which the main- 

tenance of the temples should be covered by certain village associations. Because of the degree of damage to 

the temple after the heavy earthquake in 1979, the village council had deviated from this rule and demanded 
that every villager pay a contribution. The man appealed to his not being a member of the association, and to 
the fact that his own financial situation would not allow for a contribution. 


After prolonged discussions with all parties the verdict of the first trial was modified, so that the man pay 
only half of the contribution, and be allowed to worship in the temple again. 
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b) In another village a person from the village had stolen a sacred object from one of the temples. He offered to 
sell it to an antique dealer in the capital of a neighboring kabupaten. As the theft was noticed quickly, and the 
people assumed where the object would be sold, the thief was caught by some of the villagers as he wanted to 
leave the antique shop, and subsequently brought back to the village. As the population was very angry 
because of this theft, the man was beaten to death upon return to the village. 

In case of murder and manslaughter the village has no jurisdiction”, and so the incident had to be brought to 
the district court in Amlapura. The village was obliged to report the event to the camat and bupati; the bupati 
then referred the case to the department of public prosecution (kejaksaan). 

During the session of the court the village head was held responsible, as no direct guilt could be ascertained: 
he had taken no steps to prevent the manslaughter, he would even have participated actively himself. The 
public prosecutor demanded a confinement of eight months. In the end, however, the village head was sen- 
tenced to aconfinement of only three weeks. This mild verdict may be attributed to the influence of both the 
Lembaga Adat, and of the bupati and the Balinese members of the court. In particular, the Lembaga Adat and 
the bupati had pointed to the fact that also in royal times the killing of a thief by the village as a whole—espe- 
cially in cases of grave crimes like theft of temple objects—had been often approved by the king. On formal 
grounds the court insisted on a minimal punishment of three weeks in custody. 


c) Inasmalltown person A owned a plot of land on which he had built a house. Next to it was another lot which, 

according to A, also belonged to him. On this parcel of land a man B, together with his younger brother C, 
had occupied a small house for many years. After the death of B, person A told C to tear down the house, and 
leave the plot of land, since he himself (A) intended to use the land as further acreage. As C did not consent, 
A brought the case to the district court. 
During the sessions of the court, A argued that he possessed documents issued by the former king of 
Karangasem that would affirm his being the rightful owner of the land. However, the king had orally arranged 
with A, that B should have the right of usufruct during his lifetime. A maintained that this right would be 
valid only for B, and not for the brother C. Therefore, C ought to abandon the land after the death of his bro- 
ther, and pull down the house of his own accord, However, C argued that the right of usufruct would unques- 
tionably apply to him as well, as a brother of B, moreover, it was a matter of an oral arrangement only which 
could not be proved. After consultations with the Lembaga Adat, the court complied in its first hearing with 
the request of A; it was pointed out that oral arrangements between the king and another person (in this case 
A) would at any rate concur with the adat. Yet, the case is still pending, as C requested a new survey of all of 
A’s land by the land registry office (which Is possible in such cases), and appealed to the high court (Pengadi- 
lan Tinggi) in Denpasar. The legality of the royal documents was not doubted: but this may be challenged lest 
differences should occur in the course of the land survey”. 


Finally, it should be remarked that the Lembaga Adat is also the advisory agency in regard to 
the celebration of traditional rituals that concern the kabupaten as a whole, together with the 
department of religion (including the Parisada Hindu Dharma) and the culture department (cf. 
also 1.3.4 and 1.3.5). Thus, all three bodies are, among other things, responsible for the correct 
celebration of the several land purification rituals, such as the Balinese ney year ritual (Tabuh 
Géntuh?®, Nyépi) in the ninth and tenth month of the Balinese year. The Lembaga Adat advises 
with regard to celebration in accordance with the adat, while organization and the celebration 
itself are supervised by the culture department and the department of religion. The manage- 
ment of the great rituals which concern the whole of Bali—like Paficaw(b)alikrama and 
Ekadasarudra (in the Bésakih temple complex)—rests with the corresponding departments in 
Denpasar, though with special cooperation of these institutions of the kabupaten Karangasem 
(cf. also Grader 1970: 86ff; Surpha 1979; PHDP 1980). 


1.3.4 Kantor Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan 


The department of education and culture has also a branch office on the kabupaten level. This 
department is not subordinate to the bupati, but directly to the department in J akarta via the 
provincial branch in Denpasar. The appointment of the director is effected by the state minister 
for education and culture in Jakarta, although the bupati, the Muspida, and the DPRD do often 
make proposals as well. The financial means of this institution are handled in a similar fashion. 

However, since the bupati coordinates the different government programs, and in so far as 
these relate directly to the main tasks of the “Kantor P dan K” the different activities cannot be 
carried out completely independently from the bupati. With regard to the cultural research pro- 
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jects within the kabupaten which are planned by the department itself, it is not an independent 
office, but primarily an advisory body to the administration. 

According to a governmental decision of the year 1971”? the tasks of the department com- 
prise the following: 


1) the administrative organization of the institution itself (sic!); 

2) the organization of primary school education; 

3) the organization and care of popular education, sports practice, and youth care; 
4) the maintenance of the culture. 

For each of these four tasks the department has corresponding sections. Characteristically, 
the primary task of the administrative organization is to administer itself(!). 

In practice the institute is responsible for primary school education—the editing of local 
school textbooks, for example,—as well as controlling sports edcucation in the schools, and the 
organization of sports activities, such as the parades of student groups and gymnastic exhibi- 
tions on Independence Day, the seventeenth of August. Their financial means are in no way 
sufficient to accomplish all these functions. In practice, especially the last point mentioned (the 
maintenance of the culture) is clearly neglected. The head of the culture section has two or 
three employees, a motor cycle, a cassette recorder, and simple photo equipment at his disposal. 
In the institute itself there is a small library, but this is dependent mainly on the voluntary con- 
tributions of private persons. There are few possibilities and poor facilities for pursuing cultural 
research—such as for example the audiovisual documentation of local folklore—these being for 
the most part overshadowed by the other, mainly administrative work. 

The activities of the culture section concerning questions and problems of tourism” are not 
unimportant. Although the development of tourism is a national and regional maxim (and this 
concerns in particular the kabupaten Karangasem, which attracts relatively few tourists), it can- 
not be said that the number of foreign and domestic tourists is being increased at any cost. In 
cooperation with the department for religion it is decided which rituals within the kabupaten 
are sacred, and which are not; and the village population has its say in this matter as well. Pres- 
ent regulations are such that sacred rituals tied to a ritual cycle may not be carried out solely for 
tourists; however, the visit of such rituals is often permitted. Non-sacred events such as certain 
“trance” dances and dance dramas may be organized for tourists at any time. That this formula 
is not always satisfactory may be illustrated by the following example: 

Some time ago, for a period of several years, two politically important families, together with a few travel 
agencies, organized at regular intervals dances and dance dramas for tourists. The tourists had the opportunity to 
buy modern textiles, but also objects of art and cult. Although the initiative came from these two families, and 
several tourist offices in Denpasar also became involved, the culture department acted as the advisory board in 
regard to the cultural content. The rivalry between the families—which was neatly exploited by the travel agen- 
cies—caused both families to try to outdo each other in regard to the age and beauty of the objects offered to the 
tourists, regardless of their origins and the methods through which they were obtained. The stimulating power of 
the enterprise was not the presentation of classical Balinese dances, but material profit and the heightening of 


local prestige. This principle clearly runs counter to the ideas of the culture department, because the gains benefit 
certain families only, and not the kabupaten as a whole. 


30) 


Furthermore, there is an “absolute” entrance prohibiton for non-Hindus as far as certain 
rituals with a decidedly sacred character are concerned, which includes most temple celebra- 
tions in the Bésakih complex. Certain foreign researchers and film groups are often granted spe- 
cial permission, as was the case with the Ekadasarudra in 1979, but this often leads to serious 
internal conflicts within the organizing institutions. 

In the kabupaten Karangasem the areas of Putung (in the mountains) and Ténganan, as well 
as both of the former royal palaces at Ujung and Tirtagangga (and nowadays also Candidasa, a 
beach resort), are regarded as tourist objects. Unfortunately, Ujung in particular was almost 
completely destroyed by the earthquake at the end of 1979, and the means for its renovation are 
practically non-existent. Of course, the temple complex of Bésakih has always been included as 
a “tourist object”. 
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The culture department can also take measures if the tourist offices or even villages them- 
selves try to organize underhand sacred temple dances as tourist, i.e. non-ritual occasions. Such 
measures become all the more pressing since the number of private overnight accommoda- 
tions, used mainly by single tourists, has risen tremendously during the last few years. By pri- 
vate overnight accommodation the so-called “homestays” are meant; its owners possess a spe- 
cial licence. 

A further aspect of the activities of the Kantor Kebudayaan—mentioned already in 1.3.3—is 
the organization and realization of religious occasions which are of regional importance, in co- 
operation with the Lembaga Adat and the Department Agama. Regarding the realization of 
such occasions, these institutions mainly coordinate the various ritual activities, and announce 
parts of the ritual with microphone and loudspeaker. This latter activity is considered necessary, 
since the younger generation in particular possesses insufficient knowledge of the correct 
course of action of the ritual. 

Finally, the gong festivals should be mentioned, which take place at irregular times. These 
festivals are a kind of contest (with a fixed program) between gong kébyar orchestras from vil- 
lages in the kabupaten. The winner then participates in the festival in Denpasar which com- 
prises the whole of Bali. The culture department selects the numerous candidates, organizes 
the festival in Amlapura, and sets the jury. 


1.3.5 Departemen Agama 


The department of religion (Departemen Agama Republik Indonesia) has already been briefly 
mentioned above (1.3.3, 1.3.4). This department is concerned with all officially recognized reli- 
gions in Indonesia such as Islam, Christianity, Hinduism and Buddhism. Each religion has its 
own section within the department. One of the more important functions of the Kantor Agama 
(as it 1s usually called) is the control of the education and testing of priests (Siwa and 
Buddha)*!. 

Furthermore, the Kantor Agama should not be underestimated in its contributions to the 
standardization of Agama Hindu Dharma, the Hindu-Balinese religion. Together with the 
Parisada Hindu Dharma (cf. below), this department edits many schoolbooks for religious 
teaching, as well as books and booklets containing religious texts of songs. Pupils are taught the 
basic principles of Hindu-Balinese religion, valid for the whole of the island. These teachings 
seldom take into account local differences and idiosyncrasies, and they more often than not 
appear to be influenced more by Indian than by Balinese religious concepts. It may be added 
that the number of pilgrimages to holy places in India is steadily increasing. 

The Parisada Hindu Dharma was founded in 1959 by the present governor of Bali, Ida Bagus 
Mantra. Its primary aim was to maintain the defense of the Balinese religion against its Islamic 
surroundings, and to gain an official status as a nationally recognized religion. At the time of its 
foundation, Agama Hindu Bali/Dharma did not yet have the status of one of the “Great Reli- 
gions” within the Departemen Agama R.1.; cf. Geertz 1972°; Forge 1980. Especially after the 
coup of 1965, there seems to’have been a strong Hindu revival in Java and elsewhere (cf., for 
instance, Lyon 1980; Geertz [1975*: 181 ff] calls it “Bali-ism”). It was only in 1962 that Agama 
Hindu Dharma was given an official place in the department. The Parisada is a semi-govern- 
ment organization, and as such it does not have the same official status as the Hindu section of 
the Departmen Agama. Nowadays, most publications on Agama Hindu Dharma are issued by 
the Parisada, which is also responsible for almost all religious festivities in Bali (such as the 
Ekadasarudra; cf. Surpha 1979; Parisada Hindu Dharma 1980), and occupies itself with the coor- 
dination of Hindu communities in the whole of Indonesia. 
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1.4 Agro-Political Structure 


The Departemen Agraria (i.e. its branch office on kabupaten level) is probably the most impor- 
tant in the eyes of the population. This department, in accord with the regulations of the head 
office in Denpasar, carries out the final classification of the soil, and thus establishes the size of 
land taxes. 

Three types of land are distinguished: Janah S (sawah,wet rice fields), Tanah D (tégalan, 
abian, dry fields and gardens), and Tanah GG (government land)**. 


a) Tanah GG is in the possession of the government, and is administered by it. This land 
comprises forests ( especially on mountain and hill slopes), dry and totally infertile areas, and 
ravines. The fact that the villages were denied the rights of disposal and/or the rights of usufruct 
and certain privileges, particularly with regard to the mountain forests, as well as the exercise of 
rights of private ownership of such regions—as far as such rights existed—, is an important factor 
in controlling and preventing continuing erosion. Particularly in Karangasem—but also in other 
mountainous regions, such as the Kintamani area—erosion has assumed proportions of grave 
consequence since several years. Moreover, this was intensified considerably by the eruption of 
Gunung Agung in 1963. While the higher slopes of the mountain were already deforested, 
masses of lava and mud swept along extensive woodlands on the lower ones, and devastated 
large areas of rice field; these are only now beginning to be rehabilitated. 

In the time of the Balinese kingdoms such woodlands were often administered by imperial 
employees or functionaries. Those regions in which the village could not exercise or impose a 
right of disposal (for the most part mountain forests and arid areas), were in the possession of 
the kings. Korn (1932: 589) writes: “[...] dat zij (the kings; my insertion) zich gedroegen als heer 
en meester van allen woesten grond buiten de beschikkingskringen (of the villages; my inser- 
tion), het niemandsland dus [...].” (cf. further Stein Callenfels 1947: 203f). 

However in the times of the royal edicts and inscriptions, princes had already claimed rights 
of landownership, or at least the rights of usufruct of certain wooded and other areas were 
reserved to the sovereign. Thus, in an edict of Dharmawang§a of 1025 A.D. (Buahan B; cf. Goris 
1954. I: 104; II: 176; also Stein Callenfels 1923: 413 f) it is stated that representatives of the village 
of Buahan on the coast of lake Batur called on king Dharmawangsa, “[...] om te kopen het bos, 
dat vorstelijk Jachtgebied is, grenzende aan hun dorpsgebied [...]. Daar het duidelijk bleek, dat 
zij in hopeloze verlegenheid zaten met hun velden, en met een te kort aan voedselgelegenheid 
voor hun koeien, en met het zoeken naar hout (brandhout), was dat de reden, dat de Vorst hun 
verzoek inwilligde.” (cf. also charter Batur Pura Abang A in Goris 1954, I: 88ff). 

From Korn (1932: 588ff), it appears that the princes were not primarily concerned with the 
protection of the forests—as Raka (1955: 8) in fact maintains—, but rather with protecting and 
appropriating their own advantages and rights, as in, for example, claims to hunting areas or the 
prohibition of cutting down certain types of trees. However, the Balinese rulers of Lombok 
seem to have taken certain measures to protect the woods and the lake on mount Rinjani, as 
well as other wooded areas that were still untouched; certain royal ordinances seem to point to 
this (cf. Liefrinck 1915: 140ff). 

In the period of colonial administration, maintenance and protection of forests was han- 
dled by the forest superintendent’s office. It appears that erosion increased severely after the 
occupation of south Bali (1906-1908), and became an immediate and serious problem in the 
period between 1910 and 1930. The eruption of mount Batur in 1917 was certainly a major factor 
in this. 

In the opinion of C.J. Grader (personal communication), one of the causes of the increase 
of erosion lies in the way in which turbulent areas, especially those border regions of the king- 
doms which were continuously engaged in armed disputes, were administered after the final 
“nacification” of Bali and its subsequent incorporation into the colonial empire (“rechtstreeks 
bestuur’). 
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Under colonial rule the population of (south) Bali apparently increased greatly (cf. Lekker- 
kerker 1923: 168), and more new territories were reclaimed. The administration generously (and 
often arbitrarily) granted permission to reclaim land even in higher-lying forest areas, thus fur- 
thering erosion. Korn (1932: 600) comments on this: “We maakten het zelf mee dat dorpsbestu- 
ren in Noord-Badoeng bezwaren inbrachten tegen inwilliging van ontginningsaanvragen, aan- 
gezien de voortgezette ontbossching opdroging der bronnen teweeg bracht.” (cf. also Korn 1932: 
592 ff). 

In the early nineteen-thirties intensive investigations were carried out by C.J. Grader and 
some forest engineers in Kintamani and several neighboring mountain areas. Based on this re- 
search, effective measures were taken to control erosion. Special attention was paid to the pro- 
tection of ravines, which in Bali are very narrow and deep, and thus extremely vulnerable to ero- 
sion. Towards the end of the thirties these investigations led to the formulation of a set of regu- 
lations that would be valid for all “Zelfbesturen”. The practical work was planned and carried 
out in cooperation with the population of the regions concerned: in a Balinese manner “associa- 
tions for the preservation of ravines” (sékaha jurang) were set up. The work included planting 
crops which continue to yield for several years, such as coffee, bamboo, sugar palm (arén), and 
certain types of citrus, as well as supplying new soil, marking the ravines, terracing, etc.*° 

b) Both above-mentioned types of land (S and D) are divided into a number of soil classes. 
The amount of land taxes depends in the last analysis on these soil classes; of course, the 
amount of holdings also plays a role. With each type of land, up to eight classes are distin- 
guished**, Land types and soil classes are both determined by the department of agriculture in 
Denpasar, particularly by the DPI (= Dinas Pengenaan [peda, ‘the taxation office’). The guide- 
lines and general directives are set by the main office of this department in Denpasar, whereas 
its branch office on the kabupaten level carries out the practical inquiries and investigations, as 
well as drafting the necessary reports. 

Soil fertility and quality are decisive factors in determining the classes. Moreover, the alti- 
tude of the fields, as well as traffic conditions and transport facilities, are also considered. In 
classifying dry fields, general fertility in particular, as well as the altitude of the fields, play a 
decisive role (mountain and hill areas rated lower). For the classification of sawah, the distance 
to the water source (e.g. closest main river or tributary of an irrigation complex) is of additional 
importance. Furthermore, the distance to the next main street, along which the products can be 
transported to the villages or regional markets, is considered as well. 

Land taxes are called Jpeda (= Juran Pendapatan Daerah*>), which roughly means ‘contribu- 
tion to the revenues of the district’. The Ipeda may be compared with the “Landrente” from the 
colonial period, which had been introduced to Bali in 1922 in the form of the “Balilandrente- 
ordonnantie” (cf. Korn 1932: 327 ff). This land rent system has been known in Indonesia since 
Raffles. The revenues of the Ipeda, however, remain for the most part in the kabupaten. Thus, 
they contribute to the regional budget (RAPBD = Rencana Anggaran Pendapatan dan Belanja 
Daerah, which means ‘budgeting the regional revenues’)*°. About ten percent of the revenues 
are handed over to the province, although most of these officially flow back into the kabupaten 
treasury in the form of subventions (inofficial data are not at my disposal). 

Land taxes are collected once a year in cash by special government employees (pang/lurah). 
The money is usually collected in the buildings of the village quarters or in the office of the pér- 
békél. In Tatulingga this takes place in both banjar offices of the village (see chapter 3), usually 
in October, when the main harvesting time is over. The taxes for wet rice fields of the highest 
quality (= class I) at present (1980) amount to Rp. 4900 per hectare per year. This is a sum of 
money which can just be borne by most average families. Dry fields are usually taxed at a 
somewhat lower rate, whereas temple fields (/aba pura) and plots of land for officeholders 
(bukti) are tax-exempt. 

There are eighteen panglurah in the kabupaten Karangasem which are subordinate to the 
séedahan agung, the highest authority in regard to questions of land taxes and agri- 
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cultural issues in general. The sédahan agung likewise is a state employee, and is appointed by 
the agriculture department. There is one sédahan agung per kabupaten. 

The offices of panglurah and sédahan agung were standardized for the whole of Bali only in 
the colonial time, during the first two decades of this century (cf. Korn 1932: 324 ff; Happé 1919): 
furthermore, the sédahan agung was put in charge of collecting the land rent. In the period of the 
Balinese princedoms there were no panglurah and sédahan agung in Karangasem; only a 
sédahan existed, who stood in the service of the king with regard to issues of irrigation as well as 
land and water taxes. 

On the other hand, other principalities, such as Gianyar and Klungkung, knew the terms 
panglurah and sédahan agung, whereas in Buleleng and Jembrana the designations sédahan 
reémbuku and sédahan agung were used (for a survey of terminologies cf. Groothoff 1918: 308 ff, 
as well as Korn 1932: 251ff)°" 

According to van der Kraan (1983: 318, 338), /and taxes did not exist in the period of the Bali- 
nese kingdoms, It is true that no straightforward evidence of land taxes is to be found in the Bali- 
nese charters (but cf. also Korn 1932: 588 ff; 25). Water taxes were easier to impose, considering 
the fact that the lords claimed ownership to and exercized control over those areas in which the 
rivers originated (cf. van der Kraan 1983: 338), such as mountain areas, or other land that was, 
generally speaking, outside the village territory. 

Based upon epigraphic findings by van Stein Callenfels, van der Kraan (p. 318) states that 
“[...] while the kings exercised certain powers over the uncultivated land [...] outside the territo- 
ries of the village communities, the lands within the village territories were owned by the village 
community, by institutions (temples, subaks) or, indeed, by private individuals. [...] This meant 
not only that the Balinese kings were unable at will to dispose of the land within the territories 
of the village communities, but also that they lacked the power to collect land rent from the vil- 
lages.” With reference to van Setten van der Meer (1979) I would like to put the matter slightly 
differently: it is probably true that the king’s rights to land were restricted, but then it should be 
considered that these very rights (and thus also his rights to land taxes in the form of a percent- 
age of the yield) were based upon his access to water: “The ruler’s right to land[...] depended on 
the water used to irrigate the land, water which the ruler taxed for a small fee.” (p. 81). Speaking 
about the pre-colonial Balinese subak she states (p. 49): “[...] the ruler, as earthly representative 
of the gods ‘owned’ all water flowing naturally. Therefore his right to tax the rice yield hinged on 
his indirect right to the water flowing in the rivers and larger streams, used for irrigating the far- 
mers’ sawah fields.” 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the Balinese kings—after the “mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury disintegration of the Balinese state” (van der Kraan 1983: 318)—gradually gained yet more 
control over village lands, even if these were in reality village-owned (cf., for example, Liefrinck 
1927: 370ff: Schulte Nordholt 1980: 91ff, and also Korn 1932: 560ff). I think that both van der 
Kraan and van Setten van der Meer (1979: 67, “Ownership was considered paramount”), in- 
fluenced by van Stein Callenfels’ remarks, concentrate too much on “privately owned land”>”. 
Stein Callenfels (1947: 203) writes: “Wat het bezitsrecht van de grond en het beschikkingsrecht 
er over betreft, blijkt duidelijk, [...] dat het Mataramse dogma: de Vorst eigenaar van alle grond 
in het Rijk, op Bali nooit gegolden heeft. Het bezitsrecht van in gebruik genomen grond 
behoorde aan de desa, aan een heiligdom dan wel aan particuliere personen.” On the other 
hand, on p. 195 he writes “[...] de term ‘alleenheerscher over Bali's ganschen kreits’ komt in 
bijna elke oorkonde voor”, and this is in agreement with Korn’s statement “[...] dat de oude 
heerschers zich beschouwden als meester van den grond [...]. Men behoeft slechts de oude 
dorpshandvesten op te slaan om de voorstelling te ontmoeten, dat a/le grond binnen de dorps- 
grenzen is bezit van den vorst[...].” (Korn 1932: 588; my italics). These remarks only make sense if 
we consider the possibility that “private property” or “the right of private ownership” actually 
means “the right of usufruct” (cf., for instance, Goris 1941: 291; below, pp. 40, 88 ff). Even if the 
lords did not or could not impose taxes on land as such, but on water only, it still remains an 
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important fact that they were the nominal rulers. This “nominality” should not be under- 
estimated. It may well be that it was precisely the continuing “fragmentation of the Balinese 
state” (van der Kraan 1983: 320; cf. also above, p.9f) that strengthened the lords’ rights and 
claims on land and water, even if this culminated in a quite fragile situation based upon the 
Balinese principle of matilas (cf. below, p.27ff). Whatever the precise nature of the rights of 
individuals or village communities to land and water, this does not exclude or preclude tribute 
being paid to the kings and lords, or land labor being carried out fora (local) king on Ais land (cf. 
Korn 1932: 592). 

Functionaries of the colonial administration—apparently confused and irritated by termino- 
logical complexity and diversity, particularly in south Bali—occasioned a unification of con- 
cepts, as well as of organization and administration®*; this may have happened in a burst of reor- 
ganizing rage, or perhaps out of ignorance of the factual situation in the newly subjugated terri- 
tories, or both. Korn (s.a.) mentions in this connection (for Karangasem) the existence of 
seventeen panglurahan and 103 subak (=irrigation associations) for the year 1913, whereas these 
numbers were reduced to ten panglurahan and 98 subak in 1925. Based on the reorganization of 
the land rent department “[...] zal de onderafdeling Karangasem thans 10 penglurahans en 98 
subaks tellen, uit 10 nieuw gevormde bevloeingsgebieden en 137 waterschappen bestaan” (Korn 
s.a.: 18; cf. also Groothoff 1918; 332, who mentions seventeen panglurahan and 168 subak for the 
year 1917)*° 

The sédahan agung—nowadays called ‘Bapak Dinas Pendapatan’, ‘head of the office of reve- 
nues’—receives the money collected by his panglurah; in cooperation with the DPI he fixes the 
size of the Ipeda. In addition, he is responsible for the construction of irrigation systems, their 
repair and maintenance, and associated technical issues within the kabupaten. 

In the time of colonial administration the sédahan agung had to deal exclusively with the wet 
rice fields; responsibility for the dry fields and gardens was assigned to a separate functionary, 
the sédahan abian-tégal (the ‘garden-and-dry-field sédahan’). At present this job has also been 
taken over by the sédahan agung. In the time of the principalities the punggawa (the camat of 
today) was responsible for collecting the taxes on dry lands. 

The panglurah may be called the executive power on the local level; apart from collecting 
the Ipeda they organize, together with the irrigation associations in their administrative district, 
the actual work (often the heads of the local banjar participate as well). This includes, among 
other things, protecting the larger dams, the system of water-pipes, the general water-supply 
network and tunnel works. The size of their district is not necessarily identical with that of the 
pérbékélan, but usually depends on the natural boundaries of a river network. 

Thus, direct contact with the peasants is established through the panglurah, the contact 
agents between the sédahan agung and the individual peasant. They are fully informed about 
the circumstances of landownership, the quality of the fields, etc., possess the tax tables, and 
check the soil class tables of the sédahan agung. What the pérbékél is with regard to the adminis- 
trative-political domain, the panglurah is in respect to agriculture and irrigation. 


1.5 Politics and the Relations Between Village and Town 


According to official statements, Karangasem had a population of ca. 297,000 people in 1980: 
therefore, the DPRD (regional parliament) consists of twenty-nine members, i.e. one seat inthe 
DPRD per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The composition of the DPRD is established according to the distribution of votes of the 
three Indonesian political parties: GOLKAR (= Golongan Karya or “functional groups”), the 
official government “party”, the PDI (= Partai Demokrasi Indonesia), as well as the PPP (= Par- 
tai Persatuan Pembangunan or “unity party for development”). Twenty-eight out of twenty- 
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nine seats of the DPRD are occupied by GOLKAR, whereas one seat is taken by the PDI; PPP 
does not have a seat*!. 

At this point some remarks on the historical background of Indonesia’s political parties may 
be useful. Already before the general elections (Pemilihan Umum or Pemilu) of 197] the govern- 
ment of General Suharto was planning to introduce a three-party system in the course of politi- 
cal reorganization in Indonesia established by the “Orde Baru”, the “New Order” of President 
Suharto”. 

After the general elections of 1971 the government sought to push a law through parlia- 
ment that dealt with this—supposedly to “simplify” political structure—but the government did 
not succeed in its effort. However, the government was successful in materializing the 
formation of four large political blocs within parliament: GOLKAR, the army, the Islamic 
parties, and the “democrats” (= nationalists and the Christian groupings). But since the army 
itself also constitutes one of the functional groupings, the “three-party system” was already 
essentially present. The massive pressure which the government subsequently put on the 
leaders of the individual parties finally caused the three-party system to be introduced officially 
in the beginning of 1973: on the one hand the Islamic parties announced a fusion, and founded 
the PPP, on the other hand the PDI, a confederation of Christian parties, as well as the PNI 
(Partai Nasional Indonesia), the party of former president Sukarno, came into existence a little 
later. 

GOLKAR is the official “state party”, and comprises the so-called “functional groups’, i.e. 
peasants, government employees, artists, workers, businessmen, etc. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that GOLKAR, seen from an ideological viewpoint, did nor originally constitute a poli- 
tical party. Representatives of such functional groupings did in fact have seats in parliament 
since 1957, but only from 1970 onwards—during the preparations for the 197] elections—did 
these groupings appear together publicly, strongly pushed and supported by the army and the 
government. Since then GOLKAR has become the umbrella organization (cf. Nishihara 1972: 
17ff: Oey Hong Lee 1975: 63f). Nishihara (1972: 17) remarks: “[...] that [...] Golkar be placed 
apart from the other nine organizations since it was not a party. [...] that Golkar should be dis- 
tinguished as a government group, separate from the parties, and thus especially deserving of 
popular support in this period of the ‘development-oriented’ New Order.” In practical terms, 
however, GOLKAR may well be said to be decidedly political, a party that is supported by the 
government and army with all possible means. For the sake of simplicity I will use the term 
“parties” to refer to PPP and PDI as well as GOLKAR. 

Shortly before the 1971 elections all employees of the ministry of the interior (down to the 
local level) were more or less forced to join the Kokarmendagri (= Korps Karyawan Menteri 
Dalam Negeri)*?, that is, the “functional grouping” that comprises the employees of this 
ministry. In fact, joining the Kokarmendagri meant joining GOLKAR as well. The other parties 
regarded this measure as a means of weakening the PNI (which it really may have been), since 
many local government employees were members of this party; the implications of this will be 
mentioned below. Furthermore, it was and still is an unspoken rule that these employees must 
refrain from any such political activity that may be detrimental to their job or office. Higher 
functionaries, for example, are not allowed to be members of a political organization (except 

GOLKAR). Although the employees on the lower levels are not affected by this prohibition, 
the compulsory membership in the Kokarmendagri or KORPRI respectively virtually excludes 
all other political relations. 

The same applies also for the employees of the ministry of defence, who also form a func- 
tional grouping (ABRI = Angkatan Bersenjata Republik Indonesia, ‘the military forces of 
Indonesia’). However, the difference lies in the fact that the members of this group—apart from 
the civil employees of this ministry!—are not allowed to vote, and cannot be elected. In 1968 a 
decision was enacted to the effect that ABRI would abandon its right to vote, but should be 
granted 75 appointed seats in parliament in return. 
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360 out of 460 members of parliamant [DPR] are elected, and one hundred are appointed by the 
president (75 ABRI, and twenty-five of other, non-military GOLKAR groups). 

Clearly, through such means the government (or GOLKAR resp.) is able to capture a great 

number of votes, thus ensuring its own security**. Control, and—if necessary—intervention by 
the government is warranted by the fact that the local state employees, by virtue of their posts, 
preside at the same time over local election committees and offices; this applies to the bupati 
and the camat as well as to the pérbékél. The bupati is president of the PPD (= Panitia Pemilihan 
Daerah), the regional election committee, the camat of the PPS (= Panitia Pemungutan Suara), 
the polling station, whereas the pérbékél presides over the PPP (= Panitia Pendaftaran Pemilih), 
the committee that registers the voters. The PPD organizes the elections on the regional level 
(cf. Nishihara 1972: 12f). The members of these various committees are appointed, more- 
over, according to the vertical hierarchical lines. For example, members of the committee on 
pérbékélan level are appointed by the bupati at the suggestion of the camat. In the 1980 discus- 
sions concerning changes in the electoral laws, the composition of these committees and offices 
constituted one of the disputed issues. The parties demanded that at the least the vice-president 
of each committee, even of the highest, national electoral committee (LPU = Lembaga 
Pemilihan Umum) be a member of one of the political parties (i.e. non-GOLKAR), and not just 
an ordinary member. 
Through this they hoped to get better control of the electoral procedures of 1982, and to avoid 
manipulations (during the 1977 elections irregularities had supposedly occurred, especially in 
east Java [cf. van Dijk 1980: 127f, 134f]). In addition, it should be noted that more than half ofall 
governors, bupati, camat and pérbékél are members of the military and police forces (cf. Pluvier, 
cited in Wertheim 1978: 242). Finally, the Muspida, together with the Hansip and Wanra*, 
keeps an eye on “security” during the elections, i.e. they are entrusted to maintain law and 
order at the polling stations, prevent electoral deceit or fraud, insure an orderly election cam- 
paign, and so forth. Representatives of the parties and of GOLKAR, however, are allowed to be 
present. 

Since the existence of the three-party system, the voting numbers of the parties are as 
follows: PPP with voting number 1, GOLKAR with 2, and PDI with 3. With these numbers the 
parties are able to enact psychologically effective propaganda. The significance of the order of 
the parties—which to Westerners may appear to be of rather secondary importance—should not 
be underestimated: especially in connection with the visual (and partly religious) symbols of 
the parties, this ordering plays an important role in the eyes of the population. For instance, the 
number 2 of GOLKAR is asymbol of in-between, of the “golden mean”, and of “victory”; the “i” 
of PDI is often used as the “i” of “tri” (= 3). Possibly, this order will be changed in regard to the 
1982 elections (cf. Supardi 1981: 2)*°. 

Those entitled to vote (in 1971 this amounted to slightly more than half of the Indonesian 
population) have to perforate one of the party symbols on their ballots; thus, one does not vote 
for a candidate, but for a party. In Bali polling usually takes place in the banjar (the building of 
the residents’ quarter), and is organized by the pérbékél; as mentioned above, he is also simul- 
taneously the president of the voters’ registration office. 

In many remote villages there is hardly any political propaganda, except in some cases from 
the pérbékél or camat (or GOLKAR resp.). In other rural areas political activities do occur, but 
even here the superiority of the pérbékél—as a person in which the population has vested its 
confidence—is prominent. Apart from this, he is a member of GOLKAR, and is sponsored by 
GOLKAR, the “party of government bureaucracy with military support”. In many cases the 
village population will vote as the pérbékeél or the village chief advises. Furthermore, political 
propaganda that does not relate directly to the development of the country—in accordance with 
the Pancasila and the constitution of 1945—is always prohibited. It should be remarked that any 
political activity outside the fixed periods of electoral campaigns is restricted; the villages are 
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then supposedly “bebas parpol”, “free from political parties” (GOLKAR is not, as I said before, a 
political party)*”. 

In Karangasem—and this situation does not differ substantially in other kabupaten— 
GOLKAR nowadays possesses an overwhelming majority in the DPRD (96.5%), mainly owing 
to the compulsory membership in GOLKAR of state employees**. Moreover, GOLKAR 
disposes of a tremendous organizing potential made available by the government. But it is 
impossible to estimate the degree of real support for GOLKAR founded on true political sym- 
pathy and conviction. The partial fiction of this massive support for GOLKAR follows, among 
other things, from the fact that the candidates proposed by the DPRD do not always comply with 
the conceptions of the (provincial) government. The same also applies to the parties when they 
nominate candidates for the elections: those candidates that do not comply with the views of 
the government, or that are in some way undesirable, may be stricken off the role by the 
electoral committees. Very often the lists of candidates are modified even before the real 
electoral campaign begins”. 

The fact that state employees are members of a “functional grouping” does not mean a priori 
that they must vote for GOLKAR: theoretically, one is free to vote for either PPP, PDI or 
GOLKAR. But the pressure put on the employees by various government departments is very 
heavy, so that, strictly speaking, there is no other choice left to them but to vote for GOLKAR. 
Moreover, there exists an additional and intimidating regulation, according to which govern- 
ment employees have to caste their vote in the office where they normally work. In the smaller 
offices in particular the employees are frightened to lose their jobs, since its is relatively easy to 
find out who has cast his or her vote “wrongly”. Therefore, many employees cast their votes 
pro forma for GOLKAR. During the discussions of 1980 (mentioned above) there was also 
debate over the demand of the PPP and PDI that government employees should be allowed to 
vote in their place of residence instead of their office (cf. van Dijk 1980: 130ff). The national 
government considered this demand as an expression of distrust of the government policy. 
Unfortunately, it is not yet clear whether the electoral law will be changed in agreement with the 
demand of the parties, suspending the regulation to caste votes in the office for the general 
elections of 1982. 

A considerable part of GOLKAR voters in Karangasem are former members of the 
Indonesian Nationalists’ Party (PNI)*°. This applies in particular to the middle classes: teachers, 
office workers, etc., but also numerous higher (and middle) government employees who were 
formerly members of the PNI (cf. Boon 1977: 80, for a report from a Balinese point of view). The 
fact that 96.5% of DPRD seats are occupied by GOLKAR is misleading to the extent that many 
members of the DPRD, apart from the pressure of the government, vote for GOLKAR out of 
loyalty to the former bupati of Karangasem. In this respect two factors play a role: firstly, it 
should be kept in mind that the former bupati (until 1979) Anak Agung Gdé Karang, is a son of 
the last king (or “Zelfbestuurder”) of Karangasem, Anak Agung Agung Anglurah Ketut 
Karangasém, and that the majority of the members of the DPRD are relatives of the princely 
dynasty (and thus belong to the friwangsa, the “three castes”). Secondly, the former bupati was 
not so much a representative of GOLKAR or of the provincial government in the eyes of the 
population, but more a Raja (king) to them, a representative and member of the royal dynasty. 

Before the reelection of the bupati (Anak Agung Gdé Karang had already been bupati dur- 
ing two terms of five years each, and thus had to retire*') three candidates were proposed and 
elected. All three of them were members of the princely dynasty. Because of the fact that the 
former bupati had originally been a member of the police force, it was understood that his 
successor should be a policeman as well. This did not apply to any of the proposed candidates. 
Members of the puri (= palace) think that the candidates, as proposed by the DPRD are the “will 
of the royal family”, or in other words, the “will of the people”(!). Normally, the decision of the 
DPRD is subsequently submitted to the governor of Bali, who then submits his choice to the 
minister of the interior; in the last instance the minister chooses and appoints the new bupati. 
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In the case at issue the provincial government disregarded the decision of the DPRD of the 
kabupaten: the new bupati should be a policeman, but not be a member of the royal family of 
Karangasem. The latter argument may well constitute an attempt to reduce the influence of the 
puri on the population of Karangasem, or to put it in a more general sense, to weaken the power- 
ful position of the royal dynasty that was rooted in tradition. In the end, a police officer from 
Klungkung (belonging to the friwangsa) was designated as the former bupati’s successor. The 
fact that Anak Agung Gdé Karang remained bupati for more than two and a half years after his 
term officially ended makes it clear that the decision of the authorities concerned had not been 
an easy one. 

In considering this decision we are confronted with two connected problems. In the eyes of 
the population the former bupati is still the bupati (or the Raja, resp.); obviously, this does not 
simplify the position of the present bupati. With regard to the 1982 general elections, in which 
the new members of the DPRD are to be elected, the “moral duty” to vote for GOLKAR may 
become inapplicable for many voters, in so far as this duty was based on loyalty to the royal 
dynasty. That could mean that a change of seats in parliament could take place in favor of the 
PDI (= ex-PNI), and that the expense of GOLKAR™. This may again enhance political tension, 
as a consequence of which intervention by the central government may take place, if this has 
not already occurred”, 

In addition, only the new DPRD can “elect” a new bupati, or else extend the term of office of 
the present bupati by five years. If manipulations somehow occur, or if the authorities con- 
cerned do not respect the list of candidates as proposed by the DPRD, the dangerous effect of 
this may well be the impression of a “double administration”: on the one side the official bupati 
with his civil service machinery, on the other the royal dynasty, with the backing of part of the 
DPRD and other functionaries, as well as the greater part of the population. 

The practical importance of the DPRD for the villages of the kabupaten is reflected in the 
field of activities and the scope of duties of the DPRD. It cooperates with the bupati or the 
Muspida respectively, deals with formal requests and applications from the villages, decides, for 
the greater part, on the use of the kabupaten revenues (RAPBD), controls the correct use of 
inpres money, determines the allocation of subventions to the villages, etc. Furthermore, the 
DPRD also sets priorities in respect to construction and development projects that are to be car- 
ried out. The latter point in particular is of immediate concern to the villages** 

The superiority of GOLKAR in the DPRD is, formally, of great importance. On the other 
hand, however, we may discern a superiority of members of the triwangsa and of the puri that 
does not rest on parliamentary factors or conditions: politics plays a secondary role in this 
regard. Although the combination of these two factors makes GOLKAR a first-rate power, it 
should not be forgotten that the support for the greater part of DPRD members by non-DPRD 
members is first of all founded on these members’ belonging to the puri or the triwangsa. This is 
a factor that ought not to be underestimated. In this respect it is of minor importance whether 
this support rests on personal and/or kin relationships, or on a situation of dependence between 
the village population and DPRD members. Such ties not infrequently lead to deviations from 
GOLKAR rules and norms. For example, it happens occasionally that decrees by the camat are 
altered after the village population has discussed the matter directly with the bupati. 

The DPRD can exact its influence mainly in those villages or regions where the traditional 
and/or personal relationships between village and town are still very close, and the people still 
know each other as is the case, for instance, in Karangasem (thus, the situation in the much 
larger Denpasar region is already much different because of this alone); the DPRD arrives at 
many decisions outside of its regular sessions, or “prepares” them beforehand. 

The influence of the DPRD for the village population is essential, as much depends on the 
possibilities of establishing personal contacts. Partly, the scope of these possibilities is dictated 
by the type of relationship, and are often decisive as to what can be accomplished™. For 
example, it is important whether the relationship rests on kin factors, whether artistic aspects 
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play a role (i.e. if the village people have or had contacts with the puri because of their artistic 
activities), whether ritual relationships are important, or whether, in a general sense, work for 
the puri has or had been carried out. 

In this context, it should be kept in mind that marriages of women from the villages with 
members of the royal dynasty were ( and still are) very much welcomed. Such marriages are 
looked upon positively even if the woman’s family itself has to finance the living costs of the 
woman, because the royal family is to poor to do so (which is the case in neighboring 
kabupaten). The family of the woman—and in many cases also the village itself—raises its 
prestige and status considerably by such a marriage. Thus, the sister of the late village chief of 
Asak, I Gdé Rai, was married to the king of Karangasem in the nineteen-twenties. In compari- 
son with other neighboring villages the prestige of the village was increased notably by this 
marriage. The relationship to the royal house of the village as a whole, and of the family con- 
cerned in particular, is a strong one even today. This is expressed not only in the invitations of 
puri members to rituals in Asak, but also in certain obligations of the puri with respect to the 
village. Such personal and traditional relationships, however, sometimes also lead to scandals 
and corrupt entanglements which do not always have “a happy ending” for the initiators. The 
following is a case in point: 

An extended family in one of the villages in the kabupaten was experiencing severe financial problems, and 
tried to find a government post>° in town for one of its members. As the family possessed good traditional rela- 
tionships to relatives of the last sovereign of Karangasem, they sought to find a job by means of private visits. It 
was known that one of the puri members occupied a government office of such weight that he might arrange for a 
post, and act as a mediator. This person, in turn, demanded much money for his efforts. 

The village family then decided to pledge half of its privately owned land, and the money thus obtained was 
remitted to the government employee, After three years (!) still nothing had happened; there was still no job avail- 
able, although the family had repeatedly pressed puri members to get them to finally produce some results. “You 
should wait and have patience” was the persistent answer. The family now faces serious problems: hopes of find- 
ing ajob, with the revenues of which they could terminate their landpledge, have disappeared, and the rest of the 
family land is by no means sufficient to subsist. The amount to be paid for the pledged land rises steadily, since it 
was previously agreed that it would be repaid in gold and rice (!), which also continuously risé in price. 

The relations of many villages to the administration-i.e. to the DPRD—often do not follow 
the official, hierarchical path, but run directly to the bupati, or to put it another way, to members 
of the royal dynasty. 

What is characteristic of these direct relationships is, for example, the (traditional) invita- 
tions extended to the bupati and other persons to a village ritual: the invitation itself is taken as 
an occasion to communicate personal matters (or of the village as a whole). This phenomenon 
is encountered rather frequently. 

In 1976 a request was channeled to the DPRD to enlarge and asphalt the road between Pérasi and Bebandém, 
very important for local traffic. The request was submitted to the DPRD along the usual hierarchical lines, but 
simultaneously its discussion within the DPRD was “prepared” by means of personal connections to those puri 
members that have a seat in the DPRD. The request was complied with, and its financing arranged. However, the 
road was not yet covered with asphalt in 1980; because of “endeavors” of other puri members the money had been 
used to enlarge a totally different road. Subsequently, during the term of office of the new bupati the villagers 
again brought up their concern with a relative of the former bupati, a member of the DPRD, and expressed their 
disappointment with the events. The relative promised to undertake an effort on their behalf, and at present it 
seems as if the road is going to be enlarged in the near future. In the case just mentioned, two important villagers 


had come to Amlapura to invite the relative of the bupati to take part in a large ritual in the village; the matter was 
brought up on the occasion of this invitation. 


In many cases even the internal conflicts and tensions between puri members themselves 
are cleverly utilized. For instance, one “forgets” to invite certain persons; since such invitations 
are a matter of prestige for the puri members as well, the intended effect is often fairly easily 
achieved. Furthermore, it should not be overlooked that, even if the village population itself 
does not possess direct relations to the royal family, such relations may come about and do exist 
because of the relations of local “princes” and “lords”. The latter—like the punggawa of former 
times (cf. below, 1.6.4), and the camat of today—are very often also related to the princely 
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Ida Anak Agung Agung Anglurah Kétut Karangasém: Raja of Karangasem (the picture was probably 
taken at the occasion of his installation as “Zelfbestuurder” in 1938). 


dynasty. It appears to be characteristic of Bali that such relationships are not unbreakable: the 
population, having strong ties with a particular local lord, has the right to “matilas”, ‘to become 
unfaithful’, i.e. to abandon its ties of subjugation to the local lord, and seek adherence to 
another one (cf. van der Kraan 1983: 320f; Schulte Nordholt 1980: 13, 82ff, 90f; Stein Callenfels 
1947: 194f; Korn 1932: 592). It is useful to keep in mind aremark by Reid (1980: 443): “It was man- 
power which was the key to wealth, power, and status.” (my italics). The bonds of the population 
to a local ruler lay the foundation of the links to the royal house: the “state within the state” 
guarantees mutual dependences between higher and lower levels. 

To summarize the preceding in short: there exists a complex network of relationships of 
varied nature, and the place which a person (or a village) occupies within this network is of 
substantial importance to the structure, as are the contents or the effective forms of these rela- 
tionships. The puri is central in this network; most threads finally lead—either directly or 
indirectly—to the puri. That within this network exist various other networks of second and 
third degree does not constitute an essential difference of this principle. 

It should be noted, however, that these structures of power are of such complexity, and are 
split up by so many, overlapping networks, that conditions of strong, centralized power are 
totally out of the question. The influence that is exerted by the government on the administra- 
tive level, and by GOLKAR on the political level—both intent on creating unambiguous and 
clear positions of power (from top to bottom), which is a maxim in modern Indonesia—in the 
longrun rather produces a contrary effect: the positions of power are further split up or this divi- 
sion is intensified. At present, and for the time being, only smaller shifts of power may be 
discerned. 


1.6 The Royal Dynasty 


There are several puri (‘palace’) in Amlapura, some of which are inter-connected complexes of 
buildings. The more important puri are: puri Kélodan, puri Kawan (or Kértasura), puri Kaléran, 
puri Kangin and puri Madura (cf. fig. 2). The puri Kaléran is part of puri Kangin; puri Kawan 
and puri Kangin together are also called puri Agung or puri Gde, 
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Fig.2 Royal Houses (puri) of Amlapura (Karangasem) 
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1.6.1 Karangasem and Lombok 


In order to correctly appraise the present-day situation in Karangasem it is important to bear in 
mind that Karangasem had been a “province” of Lombok during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century (until 1894), and was administered from there. 

During the seventeenth century the Raja of Karangasem was involved in aseries of conflicts 
with the Macassarese, who were likewise operating in Lombok. After the defeat of the 
Macassarese in 16/7, Balinese political control over Lombok and its Sasak population was gra- 
dually established during the eighteenth century (cf. van der Kraan 1980: 2ff). 

In 1849, the Dutch undertook the “third Bali-expedition” against Buleleng, which had been 
a dependency of Karangasem until that time (cf. also ENI, I: 109f; van der Kraan 1980: 6). Both 
Buleleng and Jembrana were occupied simultaneously. In the beginning Buleleng was left to 
Bangli (which had chosen the Dutch side), but by 1855 Buleleng had become a “Gouverne- 
mentslandschap” under a Balinese regent (Raja). In 1856 Jembrana likewise became a regency. 

When in the year 1866 the Raja of Jembrana, and in 1874 the Raja of Buleleng, were exiled, 
both districts became so-called “landstreken” with their own adat, and without a colonial ad- 
ministrative machinery. Only in 1882 were they definitively annexed, and put under direct rule 
(“rechtstreeks bestuur”). In this year the residency of “Bali and Lombok” was created, though 
effective control by the Dutch was exerted only over Buleleng and Jembrana. 

After 1849 the dependent relationships between Lombok and Karangasem had also 
changed. The Raja of Lombok, Ratu Agung Agung Kétut Karangasém, had sent troops to 
Karangasem (Bali), thus supporting the Dutch who at the time were carrying out their “third 
Bali-expedition” against the Raja of Buleleng, and were having problems with the Déwa Agung 
of Klungkung and the Raja of Karangasem as well. Ratu Agung Agung Kétut defeated the 
Karangasem dynasty, and the Dutch “generously” granted Karangasem to him (cf. also 
van der Kraan 1980: 6). 

The principal kings resided in Lombok in a town that was likewise called Karangasem (later 
Cakranagara), whereas relatives of these kings ruled over Karangasem (Bali) in the name of the 
king of Lombok. Liefrinck (1921: 371) writes: 

“In naam bleven wel vorsten over het balische Karangasém regeeren maar inderdaad waren 
zij slechts stedehouders van den hoofdvorst op Lombok, en bovendien zagen zij aan den ande- 
ren kant Aun macht beperkt door verschillende aanzienlijke poenggawa’s, uit hoofde van 
geboorte en oude traditie dikwijls grooten invloed hebbende in het door hen bestuurd gebied 
[...].” (my emphasis). 

In Karangasem itself one will hear nothing about the fact that, until the subjugation of 
Lombok by the Dutch, Karangasem was at least nominally governed from Lombok. From the 
traditional point of view, Lombok has always been a part of the kingdom of Karangasem. Also, 
the Sasak population of Lombok are of the opinion that Lombok has constantly been dominat- 
ed by Bali. Of course, it does not make much difference to the Sasak whether they have been 
suppressed by Balinese kings in Lombok, or by Balinese kings in Bali. 


The following story about the occupation of Lombok by Karangasem is widely known: 


The prince of Karangasem desired to occupy Lombok. To this end he made a request to the Batara Bukit 
Kangin (“the god on the eastern hill”,to which the royal dynasty of Karangasem maintains special relationships, 
cf. below, 1.6.5) for help in his endeavor. The deity told the Raja to sail alone by pérahu (ship) to Lombok, and 
leave everything else to him, Batara Bukit Kangin. When the Raja, as it is told, landed on the beach in Lombok, he 
found himself confronted by a Sasak army. In the meantime the deity had shaken a képé/ tree (Stelecocharpus 
Burahol Hook f. et Thoms) near the temple on Bukit Kangin, from which fell thousands of yellow butterflies 
(bala samar, “the invisible army”), which were transformed into soldiers on the beach of Lombok; in this way 
Lombok was conquered. 


(A slightly different version will be found below in connection with the historical origins of 
the house of Karangasem.) 
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Nowadays the relations between Karangasem and Lombok are still very close. Communica- 
tions between both islands are very lively, both to visit relatives, and for business purposes. 
Already during the nineteenth century considerable quantities of rice were exported from 
Lombok to Bali, and to Karangasem in particular (cf. Liefrinck 1915: 3, 19, for a transcription of a 
regulation by the king of Lombok concerning these exports). 

Obviously, many inhabitants of Balinese settlements in Lombok originally stem from 
villages in Karangasem, and conversely Amlapura and several neighboring villages possess a 
relatively high percentage of Sasak, whose immigration was brought about through the settle- 
ment policy of the rulers. On the other hand marriages of Balinese men with Sasak women were 
and still are rather frequent. 

The last independent ruler of Lombok was Anak Agung Gdé Ngurah Karangasém (or Sri 
Paduka Gdé Karangasém?’), who towards the end of his administration ruled together with his 
son Anak Agung Kétut Karangasém (= likewise Gusti Kétut Jélantik). Several regulations and 
decrees were established by both. In addition, the “lesser” son, Anak Agung (= Gusti) Made 
Karangasém, played a politically rather significant role**, as he was the one most strongly 
opposed to the acceptance of Dutch supremacy. In the name of the king of Lombok his two 
nephews, Anak Agung Gdé Putu and Anak Agung Gdé Oka, sons of his brother Gusti Made 
Oka, ruled over Karangasem, and signed several treaties with other Balinese lords (cf. Liefrinck 
1915: 39ff). Oka and Putu seem to have made themselves quite independent from the king of 
Lombok. The younger brother of them (in the literature they are usually referred to as “Stede- 
houders” of the king of Lombok), Anak Agung (= Gusti) Gde Jélantik (whose mother was a 
Sasak), enjoys the dubious honor of having been the last ruler of Karangasem that was indepen- 
dent from the Dutch. He ruled alone after the death of his brothers Oka and Putu. When the 
Dutch intervened in Lombok in 1894 because of the revolt of the Sasak population against 
Balinese domination, Gdé Jélantik happened to be in Lombok together with 1200 soldiers in 
order to support his uncle fighting the Sasak (cf. Liefrinck 1927: 517ff)°’. Jélantik wanted to 
restrain himself from a battle with the Dutvch, and succeeded in returning to Karangasem with 
his men (cf. van der Kraan 1980: 84). 

After the conquest of Lombok, Anak Agung Gdé Ngurah Karangasém was sent to Batavia 
where he died in exile; his son Anak Agung Kétut Karangasém died during the battle of 
Mataram; Madé Karangasém was executed shortly before the Dutch arrived by order of his 
father, due to his (Madé’s) allegedly having committed incest (cf. Liefrinck 1927: 470ff; van der 
Kraan 1980: 63f; Schoemaker [1895: 49f] reports that Made committed suicide). 


1.6.2 Gusti Gdé Jélantik, and the Consequences (1894-1938) 


Because of the conquest of Lombok, Karangasem automatically became Dutch territory. 
Liefrinck (1927: 518) writes: 

“De Karangasemsche rijksgrooten zagen in dat zij den vorst (of Lombok; my insertion) niet 
meer helpen konden en dat verzet noodlottig zoude zijn voor hen en hun land. Zij erkenden 
derhalve dat door de verovering van Lombok ook het leengoed Karangasem aan het Ned. Ind. 
Gouvernement was overgegaan en verleenden hunne medewerking aan eene regeling van 
zaken, waarbij Goesti Gedé Djilantik tot stedehouder van het Gouvernement in Karangasem 
werd aangesteld. In de daarna verloopen jaren zijn in dat landschap geene moeielijkheden meer 
ondervonden; [...}.” 

The position of Gusti Gdé Jélantik certainly was not easy: on the one hand there existed the 
pressure of his punggawas in Karangasem, and his duty to remain loyal to his uncle in Lombok; 
on the other hand there was political and diplomatic pressure from the Dutch, as well as the 
constant awareness of the (at least military) supremacy of the colonial power—as history indeed 
proved. Because of his behavior, the Dutch as well as the Balinese accused him of treachery. A 
few quotations may exemplify this: 
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Gusti Gdé Jélantik was “[...] eene mengeling van goed en kwaad, bovenal een slim berekenend man, die wel 
van den beginne af moet hebben ingezien dat als de vorst van Lombok ook met het Gouvernement in oorlog 
gewikkeld werd dit onvermijdelijk ten slotte diens ondergang ten gevolge zoude hebben, en dat het voor hemzelf 
zaak was goed op te passen er buiten te blijven.” (Liefrinck 1921: 373f). 


“(...] dat aan de vijandelijke stemming welke onder de poenggawa’s jegens ons (the Dutch; my insertion) 
heerschte in zeker opzicht een nobel motief ten grondslag lag, hun verlangen namelijk om hun wettigen leenheer, 
den vorst van Lombok, in zijne benarde omstandigheden te hulp te komen. Minder berekenend dan Djélantik 
wenschten zij tegenover hem loyaal te zijn [...].” (ibidem: 373). 


“Gaarne zou ik (van Kol) toch nog van hem (Liefrinck) eens duidelijk hooren of hij de houding van dien 
Inlandschen heerscher geheel correct kan noemen en of deze wel alles heeft gedaan wat mogelijk was om het zoo- 
genaamde verraad tegen ons tegen te gaan” (van Kol in Liefrinck 1927: 527: my insertions). 


“Velerlei meeningen zijn ten beste gegeven nopens (Jélantik) [,..] en in welk een zonderlinge en moeilijke 
positie hij verkeerde blijkt wel het best hieruit, dat hij door beide partijen, de onze en die der vorsten, met een 
schijn van recht beschuldigd is geworden haar verraden te hebben” (ibidem: 517; my insertion). 


“Goesti Djélantik [...] werd door velen nog steeds als een onzekere factor beschouwd, iemand die de kat uit 
den boom bleef kijken om op het gunstige oogenblik zich te kunnen aansluiten bij de partij welke de overhand 
zoude behouden” (Liefrinck 1921: 371f). 


In the year 1895, Gusti Gdé Jélantik was appointed as governor of the “Gouvernements- 
landschap” Karangasem. Later (at the beginning of this century) he was aided, and then suc- 
ceeded, by his nephew whom he had adopted as “putra di dharma” (= son), Anak Agung Bagus 
Gdé Jélantik. The latter became eventually “Zelfbestuurder” of Karangasem, taking on the 
name Anak Agung Agung Anglurah Kétut Karangasém:; he is the father of the bupati of 
Karangasem, who retired in 1979. 

Thus, Karangasem was the third Balinese kingdom to fall into the hands of the Dutch 
colonial government, What happened in the following years may well be characterized with the 
somewhat cynical remark of Liefrinck (1927: 519f), mindful of a motto by a Saxon king: “Besser 
gut regieren Als das Reich mehren”: “[...] menigmaal doet het geval zich voor, zooals op Bali, 
dat juist goed besturen onvermijdelijk moet leiden tot uitbreiding van het Nederlandsch gezag” 
In 1901 Gianyar submitted a request to the colonial administration to be recognized likewise as a 
“Gouvernementslandschap”™”. In 1909 Bangli did the same, and both became “Gouverne- 
mentslandschappen” under the rule of a Balinese governor. Badung and Tabanan were taken in 
1906, and, finally, in 1908 Klungkung was conquered with military force. Annexation or “direct 
administration” was introduced in Tabanan and Badung in 1908, in Klungkung in 1910, in 
Gianyar and Bangli in 1917, and in Karangasem in 1921. The governors of Gianyar, Bangli and 
Karangasem were bestowed with the title of “Regent”: only the “Regent” of Karangasem, Bagus 
Gdé Jélantik, was allowed to continue carrying the personal title of “Stedehouder” (this was 
granted in 1921). Simultaneously, the so-called “Karangasemraad” (cf. Korn 1932: 113, 317) was 
introduced in this district, which was in a way the successor of the former state councils 
(pasamuan agung), and the predecessor of the modern DPRD. The more or less accidental emer- 
gence of the “Karangasemraad”, and the positive experiences associated with it, led in 1929 to 
the formation of the so-called 
“[...] acht nagara’s [...], voorloopig zijnde bestuursressorten onder Balische bestuursambtena- 
ren (ambtsnaam: “bestuurder”), die Balische adattitels gingen voeren,—Tjokordain Tabanan en 
Badoeng, Anak Agoeng in Gijanjar, Bangli, Boeléléng en Djambrana, Déwa Agoeng in 
Kloengkoeng en Anak Agoeng Agoeng in Karangasem—.” (Korn 1932: 318). Furthermore, he 
states that “[...] uitdrukkelijk is vooropgesteld dat de bestuurders een raad naast zich krijgen, als 
in Karangasem [...]. Ofschoon de nagarabestuurders theoretisch ambtenaren zijn, is het begrij- 
pelijk, dat zij zelf en het volk dat niet zoo scherp zien en bij hen juist de adatfunctie op den voor- 
grond komt. [...]. Ook de naam die voor de vereeniging der Balische nagarabestuurders werd 
bedacht ‘Paroeman Radja Moelia’, doet niet aan een vereeniging van ambtenaren denken. De 
gezamenlijke bestuurders heet men wel ‘Para-Agoeng’.” (id.). 
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Grader (in a personal communication) refers to this association of “rulers” as “Paruman 
Kértanagara” ,which roughly translates as ‘council for the well-being of the country’ (= Bali). 
Only after the formation of the “Zelfbesturen” did this council become an official institution. 
Referring to the “Karangasemraad”, Korn (1932: 319) remarks in addition: “De bevolking ziet in 
den Karangasemraad niet anders dan een voortzetting van den ouden rijksraad, den pasamoean 
agoeng, [...].° 

The formation of the Nagara’s was meant to be a preparation for the introduction of the so- 
called “Zelfbesturen”. For various reasons this was postponed, but after a period of investiga- 
tion and preparation in the early nineteen-thirties, the “Zelfbesturen” were finally established 
in mid-1938. The Raja and his civil servant machinery were obliged to advise the colonial 
government; they were assisted by European colonial officers, though they were not sub- 
ordinate to them. This “patchwork” government—Korn (1932: 323) calls it “geknutsel”—caused 
by the organization and reorganization of the administration did not at all influence the posi- 
tion of the Balinese “bestuurder” with regard to the villages (and conversely): in Karangasem at 
least, the Balinese population did not become aware of any centralization or decentralization 
problems. 

In 1937 Gusti Bagus Gdé Jélantik organized the Maligia ritual for his uncle Gusti Gde 
Jélantik (and probably for other ancestors as well). The Maligia (also called Ngasti) is an 
immense ritual of considerable duration, by which the last ties of the deceased to their earthly 
existence are broken, and their souls are finally freed from wordly bondage (cf. Mershon 197] 
for a detailed diary-like description of the Maligia of 1937°'). Only after this ritual, and the fulfil- 
ment of the last obligations towards the deceased ancestors, did Gusti Bagus Gde Jélantik feel 
justified in taking on an abhiseka name. Although he was indeed entitled to this as ruling 
prince, it appears somewhat anachronistic in the colonial situation: Ida Anake Agung Agung 
Anglurah Kétut Karangasém. This title was confirmed by Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands on occasion of the introduction of the “Zelfbesturen”. 


1.6.3 Schism and Conflict 


At the beginning of this century there were at least two further (grand-)nephews of “Stede- 
houder” Anak Agung Gdé Jélantik, apart from Gusti Bagus Gdé Jélantik, who were strongly 
opposed to the former’s endeavors to cooperate (or to compromise) with the colonial adminis- 
tration. The government felt obliged to send both nephews into exile in Jembrana for some 
time, as “rule and order” were thought to be threatened. One of them, Anak Agung Gde Putu, a 
grandson of Anak Agung Gdé Putu (= one of the “twin-kings” of Karangasem, mentioned on 
p.31), is remarked upon by Mershon (1971: 294). He came from Gilimanuk (Jembrana) to be 
present at the big Maligia in 1937 in Karangasem”’, The other nephew, Anak Agung Gdeé Oka, 
lived in puri Madura until his death in the nineteen-seventies. 

The controversial attitude or position of Anak Agung Gdé Jélantik—or to put it differently, 
the tug-of-war around his person—was a direct cause for quarrels, conflicts and schisms 
amongst the members of the puri. Its consequences can clearly be felt to this day. 

There were at least two more or less clearly separated camps or “parties”: part of the royal 
house (= Gusti Gdé Jélantik c.s.) apparently intended to cooperate with the colonial govern- 
ment, whereas another part (= the two [grand-Jnephews Anak Agung Gdé Oka and Anak Agung 
Gdé Putu c.s.) refused any cooperation. Projected on to the present-day situation, this means 
that the puri Agung (= Kawan and Kangin, = ex-bupati Anak Agung Gdé Karang c.s.) find 
themselves opposed to puri Madura and Kélodan (= Anak Agung Gdé.Oka and his offspring). 

To put it another way: the direct descendants of Anak Agung Bagus Gde Jélantik (=nephew 
and adopted son of the first “Stedehouder” , Gusti Gdé Jélantik) were to a greater extent pro- 
Dutch. Therefore, they had the possibility to enjoy a “better” school education (most of them 
have a good command of Dutch as well as of German and English), and in general also occupy 
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the better (government) posts. On the other side there is the group of royal personalities around 
the then old Anak Agung Gdé Oka (= one of the grandnephews of Gusti Gdé Jélantik), who 
were not prepared to cooperate with any colonial power (be it of Dutch or Indonesian origin!). 
In simplified terms this group did not have important positions, and did not possess so much 
wealth. Anak Agung Gdé Oka strictly refused to speak Dutch when I first met him in 1972, 
although he was able to do so. 

On the one side the puri Agung “supplies” statesmen, local politicians, and, generally speak- 
ing, successful persons’, with a shade of traditionalism, whereas the other “party” is more 
preoccupied with the role of the royal house, and the tradition of the kabupaten. For example, 
the members of puri Kélodan keep a fair amount of old manuscripts, and in general have a good 
knowledge of Balinese literature and local history. When rituals are carried out in the puri, a tra- 
ditional orchestra—the gambang ensemble from the village of Subagan—is usually heard: with 
this village the puri maintains adat relations, not so much on grounds of prestige, but rather out 
of consciousness of the traditions. 

Likewise, the situation of conflict between the puri Agung and puri Kélodan—officially 
resulting from a (normal) dispute between two brothers—may be ascribed to the original con- 
flict between colonial and anti-colonial factions. The “tourist experiments” (cf. above, p. 17) 
should be regarded in the same way. These experiments were strictly rejected by Anak Agung 
Gde Oka, as was to be expected, although some of his direct relatives took part in them as well. 
The “activities” were originally initiated by puri Kangin, but later continued by puri Kawan. 
The relationship between puri Kangin and puri Kawan is also a tense one. These “conflicts”, 
however, which manifest themselves at times quite clearly, and at other times not so, occur 
mainly on the level of (increasing) individual prestige and status, and originate rather from a 
desire for economical profit and advantage. Such and similar (e. g. political) conflicts naturally 
mask the “historical conflict”, and tend to complicate the situation. This not only concerns the 
relationships among puri members, but also those between the puri and the villages; in this 
respect the villages are included as well. The impression arises that the fundamental conflict is 
settled or fought out on the level of momentary, personal and often almost trivial “conflicts”. 

With respect to cutting short the dynastic line by the annexation of the princedoms (which, 
however, had been undone partly by the introduction of the “Zelfbesturen”) the following story, 
quite in contrast to the situation in Karangasem, may be useful: 


Members of the puri of Krambitan (kabupaten Tabanan) took, at least in the external domain, a somewhat 
more radical stand: as Gusti Ngurah Kétut Sangka told me, those relatives of his that had been ruling sovereigns 
were “monumentalized” after their death in the form of sculptures in the house temple. With the conquest of 
Tabanan by the Dutch in 1906, the royal dynasty of Krambitan also came to an end, The descendants of the royal 
family accepted the consequences: since 1906 no more sculptures have been erected in honor of the deceased. 


1.6.4 Descent 


The year 1343 A.D.°'—the year in which the “definitive conquest” of Bali by Gajah Mada of 
Majapahit occurred—is rightly regarded as a turning point in Balinese history. Geertz’s state- 
ment (1980: 14) that the Balinese “[...] see the source of virtually their entire civilization, even of 
themselves? in the conquest of Bali by Majapahit, “as, with but a handful of exceptions, they 
regard themselves as descendants of the Javanese invaders, not the ur-Balinese defenders”, is 
incomplete and misleading. It should be clearly specified what is meant by “the Balinese”: his 
assertion is in its generality surely valid for the majority of the triwangsa (or triwarna), but not for 
the greater part of the non-triwangsa. Even if Erlangga, as is presumed, never actually reigned 
over Bali, he nevertheless assumes, together with Udayana, a very important position in 
Balinese tradition. There are numerous attempts to compile genealogies that trace descent back 
to Erlangga, in order to legitimize a particular position (cf., for instance, Anandakusuma 1974: 


65 ff). 
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Geertz’s remark is misleading insofar as even “the Balinese”—particularly the more edu- 
cated, noble Balinese—realize that the myth of Majapahit really is a myth. The fact that many 
Balinese noble families regard themselves as direct descendants of the Javanese “invaders” is 
just one aspect of the matter, and does not imply that they do not realize their own legitimate 
and acknowledged manipulation. As Boon (1977: 152) puts it: 

“In spite of such complications involving pre-Majapahit or non-Hindu ascendant status, the 
predominant historicized legend traces Balinese questions of rank only to 1343 A.D. and makes 
perfectly clear only the supreme ideological rank of Brahmanas as a division of society and the 
relative ascendancy of the Dewa Agung (of Klungkung; my insertion) as preeminent overlord. 
Everything else remains contestable; while the contest is never finally decided, its rules can be 
clarified, especially if we focus on one kingdom and the reapplication of caste principles in ever 
narrower contexts.” 

Like most noble Balinese families, the royal dynasty of Karangasem traces its descent back 
to Majapahit. The members of the family of ex-bupati Anak Agung Gdé Karang claim to belong 
to the House of Arya Batan (= ‘trunk’) Jéruk (= citrus tree). Thus they are also related directly to 
the first (Javanese) king of Bali, Kapakisan. 

According to the Kidung Pamancangah and its prose version (cf. Berg 1927*; 1929) the 
Brahman Mpu Kapakisan® from Java created a son out of astone. The latter had four children 
by a nymph (apsara), three of which were sons. 

When Gajah Mada conquered Bali with the help of general Arva Damar, he was concerned 
about the general situation in the empire. He decided to make a request to the priest Kapakisan 
for his children, that they might assist him with the internal administration of the empire. Sub- 
sequently, the three sons were appointed as patih (bupati or chancelor) of Blambangan, 
Pasuruan (both in east Java) and Bali respectively; the daughter was married to the king of 
Sumbawa. 

The youngest son, ruling over Bali, was called Dalém Kétut or Sri Krsna Kapakisan (cf. 

Anandakusuma 1974: 47; Korn 1932: 137; Howe 1980: 66). He founded his kraton in Samprangan 
(Gianyar); one of his first tasks was to pacify the whole of Bali, restoring rule and order. In carry- 
ing out this task he met with the greatest opposition from the side of the “Bali Aga” in central 
and eastern Bali—thus the Pamancangah (cf. Berg 1927*: 104ff). 
As ruling king (or rather patih) Kapakisan could no longer remain a Brahmana and thus was 
made Satria by Gajah Mada (cf. Berg 1927*: 104; Korn 1932: 137). Possibly this was meant to 
represent Kapakisan as a direct descendant from the Dharmawangsa dynasty (and thus also 
from Erlangga!), so that his position as king and conqueror would be legitimized (cf. also Berg 
1927*: 106f; Anandakusuma 1974: 65ff). It is not too far-fetched to maintain that the Visnuitic 
(Kadiri) element—in addition to the Buddhists Gajah Mada and Arya Damar (= Adityawar- 
man)—was represented in Bali as well. Kapakisan is regarded as the ancestor of the so called 
Satria Darma, the highest Satria subcaste, and the princes of Klungkung as his direct descen- 
dants. 

A somewhat different version is to be found in the Usana Jawa (cf. Berg 1927*: 109 ff): here 
Arya Kapakisan is depicted as the brother of Arya Damar, both of whom having been sent to Bali 
by Gajah Mada. The desendants of this Arya Kapakisan are the Satria Jawa, likewise a Satria 
subcaste, but of slightly lower rank. According to Korn (1932: 137), the kings of Lombok, 
Karangasem and Mengwi descend from Arya Kapakisan; this also follows from Anandakusuma 
(1974: 65ff). 

Concerning the period shortly after 1343, the data from the Balinese literature are very 
scanty. Here I would like to only point out that Berg (1927*: 122ff; also Anandakusuma 1974: 
47ff, 65ff) differentiates between Kapakisan as grandson of Mpu Kapakisan and conqueror of 
Bali, and Krsna Kapakisan as the first king of Bali in Samprangan and son of Kapakisan. This is 
shown in the following diagram (fig. 3). 
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To facilitate comparison I have included the information given by Berg (1927*) as well as that 
from Anandakusuma (1974). The latter author supplies both the genealogy of the Satria Dalém 
and the list of descendants of Erlangga. Together they largely coincide with the information 
supplied by Berg. The historicity does nor play a substantial role, at least not from a Balinese 
point of view. However, part of the information as supplied in the Balinese literature (Usana 
Jawa, etc.) agrees with information in Dutch reports of the seventeenth century: some person- 
ages are historical figures, others are not. 

Arya Batan Jéruk®® was in his time patih of king Batu Renggong at Gelgel (Klungkung). 
Later Batan Jéruk headed a revolt against Dalém Békung (Pamayun), the still tutelized son and 
successor of Batu Rénggong. The revolt was a fiasco, since many high-ranking figures remained 
loyal to the young king. Batan Jéruk was forced to flee, and went to Bungaya (Karangasem). On 
his way, however, he was suddenly attacked, and died some time later. His brothers (Abian [or 
Gunung] Nangka, Tusan and Bébéngan) likewise fled to Bungaya®’. During the flight itself they 
barely escaped death: having hidden themselves on a millet field, they were not discovered, for 
a flock of pigeons, which had perched there shortly before, was eating carelessly. Therefore, the 
pursuers did not suspect this as a hiding place for the fugitives. (Since that event, both pigeons 
and millet are taboo for this family.) The descendants of Batan Jéruk and his brothers settled in 
several regions in Karangasem, a. o. in Pérasi, Ngis, Subagan, Padangkérta, Téméga, Sélat, Sidé- 
men, which are all names of still existing villages in the vicinity of Amlapura (cf. Berg 1927: 
144ff; 1929: 47f). 

The members of the royal family of Karangasem regard themselves nowadays not as Satria, 
but as Wesia. Batan Jéruk is not mentioned by Anandakusuma in the genealogy of the Satria 
Dalém, but is represented as Gusti Batan Jéruk, a descendant of Arya Kapakisan (and Erlangga), 
amongst others. Korn (1932: 147) groups the Arya Batan Jéruk with the Wésia; but he also writes 
that the princes of among others Karangasem reckon themselves with the Satria Jawa (id.: 137, 
161). Regarding this he writes (id.: 161): 

“Wanneer in 1911 Goesti Gedé Djlantik en Goesti Bagoes Djlantik schriftelijk verklaren tot 
de Wésija pregoesti™ te behooren, doen zij dit stellig omdat na den val van Kloengkoeng (in the 
year 1908; my insertion) een pretentie van Ksatrija djawa te zijn, verder geen nut meer heeft, 
aangezien Zij als vorst geen Ksatrija dalem meer naast zich hebben” But when in 1929 the Naga- 
ra’s are introduced, and a new Dewa Agungis installed in Klungkung, “[...] huwt Goesti Bagoes, 
na zich bij verschillende padanda’s van verklaringen te hebben voorzien, dat hij Ksatrija is [...], 
met een Ksatrija dalemvrouw [...]. Het wil mij voorkomen dat hij hiermee een oude verbroken 
lijn bewust weer doortrok en de tegenover de Ksatrija dalem-, de Ksatrija djawa-afdeeling her- 
stelde” (id.: 162). 

The heart of the matter—and of the inconsistency—may lie in the fact that the processes of 
upgrading and depreciation overlap in time as well as in space. It should be considered, further- 
more, that historical development, insofar as this can be substantiated with facts, as well as its 
interpretation for the purpose of individual interests, do not necessarily have to be compatible 
with one another. 

Nominally, the Déewa Agung of Klungkung was regarded as the “supreme ruler” of Bali. Seen 
from the point of view of the kings of Klungkung, they and their descendants are Satria Dalém, 
while the families of the patih belong to the Satria Jawa, and other patih’s and “lesser” princes 
are reckoned among the Wésia (cf. Korn 1932: 148). Boon (1977: 153) remarks: 

“[. ..] Gusti is perhaps best thought of as essentially relational (my emphasis), with no sub- 
stantive meaning if isolated. A Gusti appears Satrialike to his inferiors and is regarded as almost 
Sudralike by his betters. [...] This relational quality is a characteristic of any Balinese rank, but it 
emerges most clearly from the ambiguities of Gusti status’(cf. also Korn 1932: 146), With regard 
to title, “caste”, and status, much depends on whether a person belongs toa ruling family, a non- 
ruling one, or a family of patih. The Wésia Prégusti are a ruling class, and the Satria Jawa are 
patih in the vicinity of ruling Satria Dalém: what the one is to a Satria Dalém, the other is to a 
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Comments to figure 3 


a) Kapakisan with three siblings (cf. text). i) = Pamayun. 

b) Asak is the name of a village close to Amlapura. j) = Successor of his brother Békung. 

c) Gusti Nyuhaya was patih of Krsna Kapakisan; k) When Di Madé had died, Gusti Agung Méruti 
Nyuhaya is also written as Buhaya (cf. Berg (= Gusti Widya) of Karangasem initiated a 
1927°: 120). Perhaps Nyuhaya or Buhaya is revolt against Mayun and Jambé. For some time 
identical to Bungaya, the name of a village inthe Méruti was king at Gelgel, but was finally 
vicinity of Asak and Amlapura (cf. text)? expelled by Mayun and Jambé. Ida Déwa Jambe 

d) = Tégal Bésung. His siblings were Agra- then founded a new kraton in Klungkung (cf. 
Samprangan, Radén Turukan, and a sister. The Berg 1927": 160ff: Anandakusuma 1974: 50f- 
oldest of the two brothers (Agra-Samprangan) Geertz 1980: 15f). 
first reigned at Samprangan, later Tégal Bésung m) = Sri Krsna Kapakisan with three siblings (cf. 
ruled: the latter removed the kraton to Gelgel text). 

(close to Klungkung). n) = Sri Agra-Samprangan. His sons were called 

e) Neginté was patih of Békung, after the death of (cf. Anandakusuma 1974: 47): I Déwa Gédong 
Batan Jéruk. Artha, | Déwa Nusa, 1 Dewa Anggungan, I Déwa 

f) Gusti Patandakan was patih of Déewa Kétut. Pagédangan, and I Déwa Bangli (cf. sub g). 

g) His younger siblings were (cf. Berg 1927*: 129): p) = Sri Smara Kapakisan, first king of Gelgel. 
Gédong Artha, Nusa, Pagédangan, Anggungan, Keétut Ngulésir was a notorious gambler; popu- 
and Bangli (cf. sub n). lar ethymology connects his name with Bhs. 

h) Batan Jéruk was patih of Batu Renggong, there- ‘pelesir’ (from Dutch ‘plezier’). 
after of young, tutelized Békung. His brothers q) = Dalém Békung. 
were Abian (or Gunung) Nangka, Tusan, and T) Possibly Jayasabha and Jayabhava are meant 
Bébéngan (cf. text). here. 


Wesia (Jawa): both become equals, and bear the same title! Whether Wésia or Satria Jawa or 
not, the title of those who were close to the previous king of Karangasem is “I Gusti”, and not 
“Cokorda” as with the Satria Dalém. More distant persons, such as those of puri Kélodan, which 
had originally provided the patih (cf. Korn 1932: 161), are likewise “Gusti”, but are addressed 
with the term “Ratu”. Only the ruling lord is Anak Agung, and is addressed with “Cokoridéwa”. 
This form of address was originally reserved for the Satria Dalém, but it is also used nowadays in 
Karangasem for Wésia and Satria Jawa (cf. Boon 1977: 236, on the usage of “Anak Agung” in 
Karangasem). Furthermore, at present almost all royal personages in Karangasem—at least 
those of puri Agung—are addressed with “Cokoridéwa”, and all of them regard themselves as 

“Anak Agung”. The sons of the last king of Karangasem incessantly stress that in fact only they 
are Anak Agung, whereas all others are punggawa or patih or ordinary Gusti, although these too 
call themselves Anak Agung (puri Kélodan makes an exception in this respect). Moreover, only 
puri Agung is really a puri, the other puri in principle being “jéroan”. Also the monthly 
“sangképan’, the family sessions, must be considered in this context; these are held in Denpasar, 
because part of the family lives there, or in Amlapura. Only the closest relatives of the last king 
are allowed to partake in the sessions. 

Pakudan (part of puri Kawan) is a jéroan, and was the former residence of the patih. At the 
end the former punggawa of Selat, I Gusti Gdé Jélantik, lived there; he died in 1977. He was 
always addressed with “Paduka Punggawa”, and in the highest form or level of Balinese. 
(‘paduka’ is in fact a honorary title for persons of highest position, or for deities.) 

Basically, in this and other cases one can speak of “upgrading” or of “inflation” of titles and 
status, but this is not exactly the same as Geertz’s “sinking status pattern”. Geertz and Geertz 
(1975: 124) express themselves as follows: “[. ..] it is in fact closeness to the presently reigning king 
which, so far as kinship is concerned, determines status.” Geertz (1980: 31) repeats this in a slightly 
modified form: “[...] Closeness to the reigning paramount lord, the contemporary core-line head, 
determined relative status within the ruling dadia” (= kin group; my insertion). Thus, the more 
distant a person is from the Raja, the lower his status, although this does not necessarily hold for 
“caste” and title as well. This principle, which as a matter of fact is true not only for distance in 
time and kin, but also for geographical distance, surely had a practical effect. But if, as is happen- 
ing at present in Karangasem, one assumes a title without being actually entitled to it-if, for 
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example, a non-ruling person assumes an abhiseka name—then one should in my opinion call 
this “upgrading”, because it raises status as well. Geertz writes in his newest book (1980) about 
Bali in the nineteenth century. However, also ex-bupati Anak Agung Gde Karang decidedly 
regards himself as “reigning king”, and is seen as such by the population as well. One of my 
acquaintances considers himself to be an Anak Agung (he signs his letters in this way, for in- 
stance), and he is addressed with “Cokoridéwa”. Yet he told me that he is not actually an Anak 
Agung, but “people call me that, so if that is what they want, why not?”. If and when a Pasék 
family—which does not belong to the friwangsa—insists on being addressed with “Jéro”, and in 
high Balinese, and if this family is cremated in a black bull or ina lion, this indicates on the one 
hand a high status, and on the other also a process of “upgrading”. 

The difficulty with the conception “sinking status pattern”, in my opinion, seems to be that 
it simplifies the problem, and that it does not leave room for processes of upgrading and/or 
depreciation. Furthermore, it should be added that concepts like “sinking status pattern” and 
“upgrading” are more or less analytical concepts which, moreover, describe the viewpoint ofthe 
higher people. For example, the status of a Cokorda, who “rules” as either a local prince, perbé- 
kél, punggawa or camat in a distant district of Karangasem, is lower than the Raja’s status (as 
seen by the Raja), although the Cokorda belongs to the Satria (Dalém). For the village popula- 
tion the status of the Cokorda is decidedly higher than that of the Raja. When the same Cokorda 
is married to a Brahmana woman, and his male offspring continue to marry Brahmana women, 
thus eventually becoming Brahmana themselves, his prestige and status again rise consider- 
ably: it is then time for him to give up his office, and retire as a Bagawan, a holy man: a renewed 
improvement of status. (Tradition continues: Erlangga likewise retreated as a holy man after 
having divided his empire.) Finally, it is important to realize that genealogies—which often form 
the basis of power, status, and prestige—are very apt to be manipulated: this has been and still is 
being done to an intensive degree. 

The issue of Balinese “caste”—“title groups”, as they have come to be called (cf., for instance, 
Geertz 1980: 16)—is of such complexity, that it is virtually impossible to discuss all questions 
connected with it exhaustively within the scope of this book. For detailed discussions I refer to 
Boon (1977: 145ff; 165ff), Geertz (1980: 15ff), Geertz and Geertz (1975: 117 ff), Korn (1032: 
135ff), Hobart (1980), and Howe 1980: 189ff). 


1.6.5 Puri and Village 


The following story is known about the divine origin of the royal dynasty”: 


In former times, in the place where the puri Kélodan now stands, a woman lived. Several times the woman's 
siblings heard voices in the house of the woman, one of them a male voice. They thought it peculiar, and were 
curious: they asked the woman whose voice it was, and she answered that it was the voice of Batara (‘god’) 
Gunung Agung. After some time the woman became pregnant, without the help ofa man. When asked by her sib- 
lings, she would only reply that something would happen in her house presently. Not long afterwards a fire 
appeared on mount Agung, and this fire came into the woman’s house. There the siblings heard the woman talk 
with a man; it was the voice of Batard Gunung Agung. Later the woman climbed the Bukit Kangin (the ‘eastern 
hill’), where she gave birth toa child, ason. This son, Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin, is the ancestor of the royal dynasty 
of Karangasem. The people intended to build a home for him on top of the hill, but he would only live in a gaduh, 
a ‘divine sitting place’, its roof made from the fibres of the sugar palm. To this day the gadwh is in the temple on 
Bukit Kangin (close to a village of the same name). 


There exists a slightly different version: 


Formerly the Raja (sic!) of Karangasem had a sister, who seldom left her palace. Ifshe would go out for a walk, 
she would carry a cane. For mysterious reasons she suddenly became pregnant. Her brother, having noticed this, 
was so angry with her, that he wanted to have her killed. The sister, Gusti Ayu Karang Wintén, knew how to 
reprieve her execution: “Wait, wait until purnama (full moon), and then watch carefully!” On purnaman ing 
kalima (the full moon of the fifth month) a big fire appeared in the east, and went into the house of the pregnant 
woman. The following day Gusti Ayu Karang Wintén told her brother that she had been impregnated by Batara 
Gdé Bukit Kangin. The woman disappeared, carried away by the deity, and on Bukit Kangin she brought forth a 
son. The house on the hill, which the king had constructed for his sister and her son, burnt down, because it had 
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been a house for ordinary people. The divine son, ancestor of the later royal dynasty, was allowed to live only ina 
gaduh, Afterwards, the woman planted her cane on Bukit Kangin, and out of it grew a képé/ tree. 

This story is not only told as a story of origin, but is also used to explain the special relation- 

ship between the royal family and Bukit Kangin. For it is also the Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin who 
had helped the Raja of Karangasem in his conquests (cf. also 1.6.1). About this the following 
story is told: 
Formerly the Raja of Klungkung possessed a large box made ofiron. Its lock could not be opened. Therefore, the 
Raja invited all other Balinese lords to come to Klungkung, and try to unlock the box. He who might succeed in 
opening it would be rewarded with the box’s contents. All lords came except the Raja of Karangasem, but none 
succeeded in his efforts to open the box. This was heard by the king of Karangasem, and he went to the temple on 
Bukit Kangin, asking the Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin for guidance. The deity advised him likewise to try his luck: 
should he succeed the god told him to take only the genitals of a cow from the box, and leave everything else. The 
Raja went to Klungkung, and, taking the key with which the other lords had already tried, opened the box. It con- 
tained jewelry made from gold and silver, as well as the genitals of a cow. As instructed the Raja took these only. 
He brought them back home, and asked the Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin what to do with them. The deity told him to 
climb a képel tree; he would conquer all lands that he could see from the top of the tree: Lombok, Buleleng, 
Mengwi, and Payangan (Gianyar). He should take along the cow’s genitals at each campaign: with its help he 
would be able to defeat all enemies. 

Batara Gde Bukit Kangin, son of Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin or of Batara Gunung Agung, 
has sons by women in several villages in the neighborhood of Amlapura (Bungaya, Ujung, 
Basangalas, Asak, Timbrah, and others), These sons are worshipped here as Ratu Gdé Bukit 
Kangin. This is the reason that these villages participate in the annual ritual at the temple on 
Bukit Kangin during the full moon of the fifth month. All village deities, headed by Ratu Gdé 
Bukit Kangin, are carried there in a procession. The ritual takes place in the temple, under the 
guidance of the priest of Bukit Kangin village. This ritual is described in a lontar manuscript 
which is kept in puri Kélodan; it is called Piagém Pura Bukit Kangin (dsc 84), the oldest date of 
which is 1638/1716. 

In addition to the information in sections 1.5 and 1.6.3 , the following may be further noted. 

The relations between puri and village—regardless of whether or not these are of political 
and/or religious nature—rest mainly on tradition, which does not at all mean that they are there- 
fore static. On the contrary, nothing in Karangasem (and probably throughout Bali as well) 
changes so fast as these vbery relationships (I refer again to the concept of “matilas” as discussed 
above, p. 27ff). 

The puri—as personification and symbol of the empire—is not a ritual frame, as Geertzsees it 
(1980: passim); likewise the king is not an almost imaginary figure (“an icon”, Geertz 1980: 109), 
under whose wings political and religious life on the regional and local level goes on. Rather, the 
puri is a direct frame of reference for the villages, even though relationships very often come 
about and proceed through nominally “lesser” puri and jéroan. It is not so much the person of 
the king (or the bupati) that is relevant, it is rather the office, the position of the bupati (or Raja), 
that is essential to the villages. 

Even at present is it very important that descendants of the king are invited to participate in 
village rituals, since its success is, in many ways, dependent on their presence. These relation- 
ships, however, rest on reciprocity: when, at present as well as in former times, villagers are 
mobilized to assist at large palace rituals, bringing offerings, rice, etc., the king was obliged to 
the villagers as well. It is the king who as to be present at the village rituals in order to pray for 
fertility of the land (cf. also the example in Boon 1977: 165). 

Of course, there is a very practical side to this, in that the lords were actively engaged in 
many agricultural matters’, such as the development of irrigation systems (although to a lesser 
extent in Karangasem than elsewhere, for techno-hydrological reasons). Similarly, the impor- 
tant role of political influence with regard to irrigation should not be underestimated. But it 
must not be overlooked that religious ties laid the very foundations for the possibility of this 
type of influence, since the fertility of the soil is substantially related to the fertilizing powers of 
the king (cf. also Berg 1962: 144), 
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Plate2  Tatulingga: central village square with small market; background: entrance to the central village temple 
(photo D. Schaareman) 


Conversely, the rituals that are organized by the king also depend on the cooperation of 
those villages with which the puri maintains special relations; and not exclusively in a material 
fashion. The following case in point may serve as an illustration: 

during the preparatory phase of the 1937 Maligia, a large fire broke out during the night; the fire incinerated 
part of the towers for the offerings (cf. Mershon 1971: 275 ff). According to villagers from Asak the fire had been 
caused by Batara Bagus Sélunding from Asak (the deity of the sélunding orchestra), because the king had failed to 
invite this deity (i.e. the orchestra) to the ritual. The following day, when this reason for the outbreak of the fire 
became known, the deity was subsequently invited. 


A similar event is supposed to have occurred in the nineteen-twenties, again in Asak. 


The previous king, invited by the village chief to an important village ritual, looked over a wall of the temple 
as the iron keys of the orchestra were carried ritually from one temple building to another. The keys personify the 
deity, and nobody except the carriers themselves is allowed to observe the transport of the keys. This infringe- 
ment of village adat by the Raja is said to have caused a fire in the house of the village head. 


The success or failure of both puri and village rituals depends on mutual obligations: the 
cooperation and influence of both is indispensable. 

This leads to another, final point of this chapter: Geertz (1980: 46f) writes: “[...] forms of 
local government must now be presented if Balinese political processes at even the uppermost 
levels are to be properly understood. Here, too, however, the dorpsrepubliek image of village 
society stands squarely in our way, What he overlooks, however, is that the meaning of he con- 
cept ‘village republic’—even if the term may not be a perfect one—is not incompatible with the 
idea that the villages were never completely cut off from the puri or the state. To put it differ- 
ently: the idea of far-reaching autonomy of the villages, for example with regard to adat and reli- 
gion, does not imply a sharp division of village and state (or empire); this division in fact never 
existed (cf. further pp. 44f; 81ff). When the colonial government took certain measures in order 
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to protect the villages against the puri, this was unique in the history of Bali: the conscious 
separation of puri and village is artificial and contrived. There has never been a situation in 
which village and royal palace were not interdependent and mutually influential. It should be 
stressed that such considerations do not at all render the concept of “dorpsrepubliek” worthless 
or meaningless. A substantial part of the Balinese villages may be—in spite of all fluctuating 
lines of division between village and state—regarded as “village republics”, as mainly autonom- 
ous entities, or désa adat. Similarly, the differentiation and division of “disjunct groups with 
divergent functions” (= socio-political, economical and religious associations), and “village 
republics” (Geertz 1980: 53) is in principle wrong: the one does not exclude the other. 

I agree with Geertz (1980: 163) when he remarks: “Power was not allocated from the top, it 
cumulated from the bottom”, or (id.: 46): “The state created the village as the village created the 
state’ .but not, however, with his equation: puri: village=theater (ritual): government (politics), 
or, in his words (id.: 13): “Power served pomp, not pomp power’ For in Baliritual is part of power 
(and conversely), and this holds true for the villages, and for the puri as wel/ as for both together. 

Of course, one may read or interpret the ethnographical and historical material (“evidence”) 
differently, as Geertz (1980: 47) remarks (and does as well!). But insofar as Geertz does not take 
into account in his theories the hard data and facts—whether “recalcitrant” or not!—about what 
he calls the “marginal” villages; as long a he does not seriously consider “details”, “variations”, 
“differences” although these are essential to the villagers themselves (id.: 51), these theories 
remain without any substance. Therefore, in the next chapters I will give a rather exhaustive 
picture of a “marginal” village with all its “trivial” aspects. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Village of Tatulingga 
(Karangasem) I 


“l...] it is plain that no detail of an anthropologist’s own fieldwork 
could ever seem dull; detail is the very essence. But the details of other 
people’s fieldwork are perhaps another matter” (Leach 1976: 1) 


2.1 Introduction 


2.1.1 General Remarks 


What follows is a description of the village (désa) of Tatulingga in Karangasem. Unless stated 
otherwise all information relates to this village. 

In 1973 Tatulingga numbered 1100 inhabitants; today (1983) there are hardly more. The 
inhabited village area, measuring about 250 m. (from west to east) and 300 m. (from north to 
south), is partly surrounded by a 12 m. high wall covered with thatch and cactuses, made from 
clay and river stones, and the village is partly surrounded by fences. Often the outer walls of the 
houses form part of the surrounding wall as well. The tree residential units are separated from 
each other by two main streets that run from north to south, and the residential units them- 
selves are traversed by numerous narrow lanes. Both on the inside and the outside of the inhab- 
ited area numerous village temples are situated: the Kahyangan Tiga as well as various others 
(cf. fig. 4, and below). The Kahyangan Tiga is a sort of trinity consisting of three temples, which 
are regarded as being the most important village temples, and may be found in every Balinese 
village. They are the Pura Bale Agung (elsewhere also Pura Desa), the Pura Puséh, and the Pura 
Dalém; resp. the main temple, the temple of origin, and the temple for chthonian forces and 
ancestors. (The temple system will be amply discussed in an individual section of this chapter, 
cf. 2.2.) 


north’! 


Main temple, Pura Balé Agung 
Temple of origin, Pura Puséh 
“Temple of the dead”, Pura Dalém 
Remaining temples 

Residential units 


i oe Le Bo 





Fig.4 Plan of Residential Quarters and Village Temples in Tatulingga 
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2.1.2. The Concept “Désa” 


First of all the concept “désa” in its generality should be deliniated and defined, since the often 
random use of the term has led to many misunderstandings. Usually “désa” is rendered as ‘vil- 
lage’, but then confusion may arise (cf. also p. 81ff). 

Territorially, the word ‘désa’ has at least three meanings. In the first place, it means the inhab- 
ited village area, i.e. that fenced-in and walled-in portion of village land on which houses and 
temples are constructed. Secondly, the concept encompasses the village area in its totalitythat 
is, the area to which the village has legal claims. This comprises the inhabited village area itself, 
as well as all surrounding rice fields and gardens. It is precisely this second meaning that is signi- 
fied in the awig-awig (manuscripts with village regulations, etc.) with the terms wawéngkon, 
payar, gumi, and others—cf. Korn (1932: 81), and lontar dsc 3 (app. I, 1); the latter reads 
“sawawengkon gumi Tatulingga”, ‘the whole area of Tatulingga’. 

The boundaries of the village territory are usually clearly visible, and often include obvious 
natural boundaries: rivers, creeks, fences, tracts of woods and gardens, irrigation canals, etc. (cf. 
Korn 1932: 81f). 

Thirdly, ‘désa’ may be identical to ‘pérbékélan’; in this sense ‘désa’ denotes an administra- 
tive unit, which is comprised of several banjar or désa adat. As Hobart (1975: 67) writes: “The 
Perbekelan consists of several banjar grouped together for convenience into an “administrative 
village” under an elected local official, the perbekel” For example, as seen from the side of the 
administration, the désa (= pérbékélan) Bugbug consists of four villages or administrative 
banjar: Pérasi, Asak, Bugbug and Timbrah. Nevertheless, these four “banjar” are independent 
“désa adat”, although they belong together administratively. Certain religious, and partly, also 
economic relationships between these villages do in fact exist, but in terms of village adat and 
administration they are completely independent”. 

In my opinion this is one of the main reasons for the popular assumption according to which 
‘banjar’ may be rendered as ‘hamlet’ (cf., among others, Geertz 1980: 48ff; Boon 1977: 59f; 
Geertz and Geertz 1975: 16ff). This may often be true from a regional administrative point of 
view, and is perhaps applicable to parts of south and west Bali. Here, the banjar, like small vil- 
lages (“hamlet”), are often territorial units, separated from each other geographically. But in 
Karangasem banjar are not “hamlets”, and they are always subordinate to the village, the désa 
adat. Therefore, and contrary to Geertz (1980: 53), Iregard only the désa adat as an autonomous 
unit in principle; neither the banjar nor the subak are, as I will show, totally independent from 
the désa adat. In the following | will use the concept ‘désa’ in its territorial meaning, in the sense 
of ‘désa adat’ (= inhabited village area with surrounding fields), or independent adat territory 
(cf. further p. 81ff). The differentiating criterion is the existence of a Kahyangan Tiga. 

Geertz (1980: 48) maintains: “[...] desa in Bali refers most accurately not toa single bounded 
entity, but to an extended field of variously organized, variously focused, and variously inter- 
related social groups—a pattern | have referred to elsewhere as ‘pluralistic collectivism”” Several 
pages further (id.: 52) he writes: “The desa adat is in essence not a social system at all, but a bit of 
sacred space, [...]” Concerning this I must remark the following: firstly, it is not the point at all to 
ask whether the désa adat is a social system or not; the social system is contained in the concept 
‘désa adat’. Secondly, the complex of social relations occurs mainly within the désa, on this very 
“bit of sacred space”. The concept ‘désa adat’ always refers to a specific, well-defined adat terri- 
tory with its network of overlapping social relationships. I do not understand why Geertz thinks 
that the concept ‘désa adat’, as a “single bounded entity”, is incompatible with a complex of 
social relationships, even if part of this social field exceeds the village boundaries. No Balinese 
will regard “désa” as a “field of social groups”, but first of all as territory, as the adat area of a par- 
ticular Kahyangan Tiga. It should be one of the tasks of the anthropologist to find out which reli- 
gious, socio-political, and economical implications are meant by this. 
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The word ‘désa’ possesses non-territorial connotations as well. Firstly, ‘désa’ denotes all 
inhabitants of the village; thus, the concept becomes in Tatulingga almost identical to ‘paon’ or 
‘kurénan (‘kitchen’, ‘household’). When in the awig-awig the expression ‘wong désa’ occurs, 
this refers to all grown-up, married men (and in part also women). 

Furthermore, ‘désa’ in Tatulingga means, in a restrictive sense, the village elders, the 
kérama saing or kérama desa; in everyday life they are addressed with the term ‘dé’ or ‘désa’ 

It is an interesting and characteristic feature that, when I inquired after the meaning of 
‘désa’ in Tatulingga, most people thought first of all of the twenty-four kérama saing. Only in the 
second place is the meaning of ‘désa’ acknowledged as “grouping of families” of a specific terri- 
tory, that form a coherent whole acknowledged by the government. 


2.1.3 The Concept “Banjar” 


As mentioned, Tatulingga consists of three neighborhoods or, better, residential units, which 
are called banjar: banjarkauh, banjar téngah, and banjar kangin”’, the western, middle, and east- 
ern banjar respectively. ‘Banjar’ in this sense has an exclusively territorial meaning. When Boon 
(1977: 60) writes: “[...] it is vital to remember that hamlets (= banjar; my insertion) are never 
conceptualized as territorial units”, this remark first of all represents a contradiction in 
terms’*,and secondly is incomplete: banjar is indeed in some cases conceptualized as “terri- 
torial unit”, but not all banjar are territorial units. The concept ‘banjar’ has two denotations, and 
these are often intermingled in the literature on Bali (but cf. also Geertz 1980: 48). 

In Tatulingga the paired concept ‘banjar kauh’ and ‘banjar kangin’ is sharply separated from 
the pair ‘banjar kawan(an)’ and ‘banjar kangin(an)’.. The situation in most other villages in 
Karangasem is, by the way, quite similar. The first two expressions signify ‘banjar’ as a terri- 
torial, or residential, unit—the address of the inhabitants, so to speak. The latter two refer to 
‘banjar’ as a socio-political unit, as neighborhood. Thus, one hears: “I live in banjar kauh, and I 
am a member of banjar kanginan”. 

Thus, the following applies in Tatulingga: 


residential unit socio-political grouping 
banjar kangin banjar kanginan 

banjar tengah banjar kanginan/kawanan 
banjar kauh banjar kawanan 


As territorial units, banjar kauh, tengah and kangin become functional units only at very 
special rituals. For example, certain ritual obligations during the muhu-muhu ritual (to be 
described in chapter 4) are carried out successively in each banjar, as a residential unit. Thus, the 
residents of banjar tengah have to erect temporary offering constructions at certain places in the 
course of this ritual, those of banjar kauh at other spots, and so forth: membership of a banjar as 
socio-political unit does not play a role in this case. 

A similar situation applies to the rituals of the sékaha taruna and sékaha daha (the boys’ and 
girls’ associations, resp.) at Kuningan and Kaulu’: those taruna living in banjar kangin are 
required to work in the temple kitchen, those of banjar téngah have to kill the sacrificial 
animals, whereas those of banjar kauh rasp coconuts. 

‘Banjar’ also denotes, as I have said, a socio-political unit, and in this sense the banjar repre- 
sents one of the most important criteria with regard to the socio-political grouping of the popu- 
lation. Every adult and married villager in Tatulingga either belongs to banjar kanginan or to 
banjar kawanan. It should be kept in mind, however, that banjar membership and residence do 
not have to be identical: a man may live in banjar kauh, but be a member of banjar kanginan, and 
conversely. About half of the residents of banjar tengah belong to banjar kawanan, whereas the 
other half are members of banjar kanginan (cf. table 1)”° 
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Tatulingga numbers on the whole 234 K.K. (= Bhs. ‘Kepala Keluarga’, ‘head of the family’). 
‘Family’ here should be understood as nuclear family (= pakurénan; father, mother, children). 
Relatives who live in the same compound (pakarangan), such as bachelors, widowed grand- 
parents, etc., are likewise counted in the nuclear family. To the government the K.K. is the 
smallest relevant unit, as in the case of the realization of a census, etc.; a K.K. normally 
comprises a// inhabitants of a compound. 

The population of Tatulingga may be divided according to K.K., residence, banjar member- 
ship and family (pakurénan) as follows: 





Banjar Kangin Banjar Téngah Banjar Kawan Total 


K.K. 80 82 72 234 
Banjar Kawanan 20 33 44 

Banjar Kanginan 7. ae 39 i 23 a 
Family 86 82 75 243 





Table 1 Tatulingga: Division of the Population (Residential Area, Banjar, and K.K.) Numbers valid for 1973 


From these numbers it appears that there are families that do not belong to a banjar, although 
they are counted as K.K.; this mostly concerns older persons who are retired from the banjar. It 
has to be considered, moreover, that a pakarangan may comprise several pakurénan; to the regi- 
onal administration, however, the K.K. is in most cases identical with the pakarangan. There 
are, for instance, families living in a compound that are not regarded as K.K., although they are 
still counted both as pakurénan, and as members of the banjar within the village. The criteria 
used by the government in order to determine the number of K.K. differ from those of the vil- 
lage. 

A characteristic of a// Balinese villages is the existence of numerous socio-political, reli- 
gious and economical groupings and associations. The common Balinese term for this is 
sékaha. Membership in these associations is usually obligatory, and dependent on age, posses- 
sion of land, and marital status. Geertz (1959: 991) remarks: “[...] what is constant in Balinese 
village structure is the set of components out of which it is constructed, not the structure itself? 
What is specific for Tatulingga, however, is not so much the parts or elements of this structure 
or organization, but rather the concrete forms which these assume, as well as the relations be- 
tween the parts. 

A very important feature, characteristic of villages like Tatulingga (in Karangasem, north 
and central Bali), but partly opposed to villages in south and west Bali, is that the désa adat con- 
stitutes a territorial adat community, within which numerous groupings exist. These groups are 
all—except to a certain extent the swbak, the irrigation association—subordinate to the désa. The 
basic assumption is that the whole village territory is in the possession of the deities, and only 
temporarily administered by humans. Therefore, the primary aim of the village community is to 
preserve the ritual purity of this territory, and, if need be, to renew this purity. All actions and 
behavior that may cause an impurity, a pollution of the village territory, and thus also of the vil- 
lage community itself, constitute actions against the adat: the cosmic equilibrium is disturbed. 
In order to guarantee the well-being of the community, and to restore any disturbed balance, it 
is necessary to enter into contact with the world of the gods. To this end the ritual is one of the 
most adequate means. The responsibilities of the many village groupings must also be seen in 
this context. Even if many groupings do have socio-political and/or economical functions, a 
basic religious function underlies all of them: they provide a contribution to the ritual purity of 
the village area. 
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Plate 3 Tatulingga: main village street (photo D, Schaareman) 


The important difference between everyday life and ritual life may be ultimately reduced to 
the opposition between the world of human beings and that of the deities. Likewise—but on a 
different, lower level—should the division between banjar and désa, between mainly socio-poli- 
tical and primary religious functions, be regarded. As the text creates the subject (and not the 
reverse), religion creates social organization. In any case religion is the basis—though not neces- 
sarily also the origin—of social and political structures, and these can only be understood in the 
context of collective religious ideas and representations. In addition, it should be stressed that 
both the religious system and the social organization influence and shape one another 
mutually; both originate within the complex of social relations. 
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2.2. The Village Temple System 
2.2.1 General Remarks 


On grounds of the foregoing discussion it seems useful first to describe the temple system of 
Tatulingga, especially since the village temples are the primary scene of action of the village 
rituals. Besides, it is one of the main duties of each villager, regardless of the grouping within the 
village to which he or she may belong, to provide a contribution to the veneration of the village 
deities, and the ancestors in the vi//age temples. 

There is no sense in talking of a “privilege” (cf. Geertz 1980: 53; Geertz and Geertz 1975: 13) to 
pray in a temple of the Kahyangan Tiga"'; we are concerned here rather with an obligation. 
Fundamental to this duty is the fact that a person is a member of the village community. 

In this sense, it can be stated that the village community is the worship group of the 
Kahyangan Tiga. Furthermore, part of the community possesses executive powers with regard 
to the village rituals. Specifically, this group consists of the kérama désa (or kérama saing, cf. 
below, 3.4); they are, so to speak, the council of village priests. 

Apart from banjar and subak, Geertz (1980: 51) mentions the pamaksan, the “temple congre- 
gation”, as a third important political entity in the village organization. “[...] in its spatial aspect 
the pemaksan is called the desa adat—the ‘custom village’” (id.: 52). Concerning this, the follow- 
ing remarks may suffice: firstly, the group, which is labelled “pamaksan” by Geertz, is actually a 
group with primarily religiously oriented duties. In the second place, the concept ‘pamaksan’ is 
not used in Tatulingga, and in Karangasem only rarely—and even then with another connota- 
tion. In the third place, this concept, which according to Geertz (id.: 155) is one of the most com- 
monly found expressions, does not refer to obligatory worship groups of the vi//lage temples: 
there does not exist a pamaksan for the Kahyangan Tiga. Rather, pamaksan is an expression 
denoting a special (mostly voluntary) grouping, responsible for worship in a very specific 
temple (not in one of the village temples); cf. Korn 1932: 85, 117 ff; Goris 1935: 1; Grader 1937°: 
88: 1939: 333: Howe 1980: 147; as well as Geertz and Geertz 1975: 199, where ‘pamaksan’ means 
the genealogical group (dadia) as well as the temple of this group. 

Usually Pura Pamaksan means the same as Pura Dadia or Pura Ibu, the mother temple of a 
genealogical worship group. In the manuscript dsc 84 (Piagém Pura Bukit Kangin) the word 
‘pamaksan’ also occurs—e. g. “pamaksan Ujung” (p. 5); but even here ‘pamaksan’ signifies a spe- 
cific group of persons from the village of Ujung, which has a special relationship with the temple 
on Bukit Kangin. 

In summary: worship in the village temples of Tatulingga is carried out by the whole of the 
village population. In all cases the kérama saingare, if not always the main executers, at least the 
ones responsible for the correct realization of the rituals. 

The role of the Kahyangan Tiga—which is so stressed everywhere in the literature—is of 
secondary importance in the ritual calendar and ritual life of Tatulingga. The concept 
‘Kahyangan Tiga’ is rarely used by the population itself. Even if one does speak of “Kahyangan 
Tiga” then this does not mean the trinity Pura Balé Agung, Pura Puséh and Pura Dalém, but 
rather the trinity Pura Balé Agung, Pura Mutér and Pura Dalém. The Pura Puséh, usually the 
temple of origin, does not have much importance (anymore) in the rituals of Tatulingga. 

The spatial division is similar in all temples of Tatulingga, and follows the same basic 
scheme. This scheme is similar to that of the standard division of temples in Bali (cf. Goris 1935; 
1938": Ardana 1971: 16ff). 

Goris (1938*: 31ff) distinguishes two types. The first type of temple consists of three parts: 
the outer court (jaba, on the kélod- or seaside), the central temple court (jaba téngah or natah[r], 
and the inner court (jéroan, at the mountain- or kaja-side). The entire temple area is mostly sur- 
rounded by a wall. The main entrance (at the seaside) consists of an open gate (candi béntar). 
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The entrances to the middle and inner courts usually consist of two closed gates that have doors 
(paduraksa). 

The second type of temple has only two divisions; this applies to the normal type of temple 
in Tatulingga: a middle, central courtyard, that is more or less comprised of jaba and jaba 
téngah, and the inner court (jéroan). The central court (natar) is the place of the ritual proper, 
and usually contains several bal/é (buildings for offerings, etc.), of which at least one is always 
present, as is the case in most smaller temples. These ba/e have a variety of functions, such as 
the preparation and setting down of offerings, the location of meetings, etc. A baléis, according 
to KBNW IV: 974, sv. bale, “algemeene benaming v. open gebouwen waarin rustbanken ter 
slaap- of rustplaats, zooals die voor gasten; wordt gerekend 16 personen te kunnen bevatten” 
These banks are about 50-100 cm above ground level. 

The various shrines for the village deities (palinggih or pasimpangan) are situated in the 
inner court. After the preparation of the offerings, which are different for each deity, they are 
placed inside the shrines, and subsequently dedicated to the gods. 

No less than eleven village temples are situated on the village territory of Tatulingga. In 
addition there are six temples (Dukuh or Pura Ibu) of genealogical groupings (two of the dadia 
Pasék and Pulasari, as well as four “kelompok” temples’*), and several offering shrines 
(badugul) of the irrigation societies (subak). 

The two dadia temples—Pura Ibu Sakti (Pasék) and Pura Ibun Désa (Pulasari)—are also of 
importance for the village rituals, particularly the Pura [bun Desa(= “the temple of the mother 
of the village”). There may exist a relationship between this temple and the second name of this 
dadia, Béndesa. 

The position of the three most important village temples may be represented, somewhat 
simplified, as follows: 
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1 Pura Balé Agung 
2 Pura Mutér 
3 Pura Dalém 


Fig.5 Plan of Tatulingga: Location of the Most Important Village Temples 


In many places the Pura Dalém is situated to the southwest (cf. also Buhler 1955: 11; 
Leemann 1976: 47; Tan 1967: 471); in Tatulingga, however, this temple lies in the southeast. It 
seems clear to me that the location depends to a large extent on geographical factors such as the 
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structure of the landscape, village boundaries, etc, Yet there are also clear indications as to the 
existence of the domain of the souls in the southeast (cf. Hooykaas 1956*), so that the construc- 
tion of a Pura Dalém in the southeast would make sense, too. 

The position of the different village and genealogical temples can be seen from the follow- 
ing figure; the burial grounds, the two markets and bathing places (which likewise possess a 
shrine) are indicated as well. 
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Legend to figure 6 
1 Ulun Suwi 7 Dalém Alit 13. ~Béji (bathing place) 
2 Puséh 8 Pamuhunan or Ulun Ing Sétra 14 Burial ground” 
3. Mutér 9 Prajapati 15 Cremation place 
4 Balé Agung 10 Tirta Pawitra 16 Badugul (shrines of the irrigation 
5 Mélanting 11 Dalém societies) 
6 Ségaha 12 Pasar (market) 17 Pura Ibu Sakti 
18 Pura Ibun Désa 
Fig.6 Layout of Tatulingga 19 Temples of the kelompok 
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2.2.2 The Four Main Village Temples 


First of all the most important village temples should be introduced. Wherever necessary and 
useful, their outlines are depicted. 


2.2.2.1 The Pura Mutér 


In the eyes of the village population this is the temple of origin of Tatulingga: it was constructed 
before any other. The temple has a very simple outline: it consists of a square surrounded by 
walls, within which are situated two balé piasan (‘decoration’ bale for offerings, ritual requi- 
sites, etc.) as well as three simple ba/é with two deity seats each. The ba/eé piasan are located in 
the inner court, the other three in the outer. The only visual difference between jaba and jéroan 
is that the inner court lies on a somewhat higher level than the outer court. There is no separa- 
tion by a wall as is the case in many other temples. 

The balé piasan (from ‘ngiasin’, ‘to decorate’) play an important role before and during cer- 
tain temple rituals: here, the deities—or rather, the objects that represent the gods—are deco- 
rated, the village elders sit here during the ritual, the offerings are placed here, etc. 

In general, the ba/e for the gods in the jéroan are divided into two areas or compartments 
(rong: the space between four poles of the da/é), each of which is either the pasimpangan or 
palinggih of a deity. Basically, the difference between pasimpangan and palinggih is as follows: a 
pasimpangan (from simpang: ‘to visit’, ‘to drop in’) is a temporary seat of a deity, whereas a 
palinggih (from malinggih, ‘to be seated’) is the “permanent” seat of the deity. More clearly 
expressed, this means that a pasimpangan is only occupied during rituals, when the gods are 
present, and is then considered as being the pa/inggih of a god. The seats of the gods are empty 
when noritual takes place. According to Goris (1938*: 34), a palinggih is the permanent seat of an 
internal village deity, whereas the pasimpangan is the seat of those gods that possess a palinggih, 
but are only temporarily present during a village ritual. However, this situation does not com- 
pletely coincide with the situation in Tatulingga. 

In this regard there exists a third concept: panyimpénan. A panyimpénan is a closed space/ 
room (usually within the inner court of a temple), in which the arca (or pratima) of the gods are 
kept. Arca are symbolic representations of the deities. On ritual days they are taken out by a 
priest, decorated and consecrated, and then placed into the pasimpangan (= palinggih). The 
gods become, so to speak, temporarily visible. Arca are usually objects such as rings, gold coins, 
wooden boxes, textiles, etc. 

The three bale in the inner court stand beside one another, in a row from west to east. The 
six gods that have a pasimpangan here are, from west to east: 


Batara Mutér Wayah 
Batara Gédong Beéras 
Batara Mutér Anom 
Batara Pagatepan 
Batara Békung 
Batara Tulus Swarga 


o ln & Wa ha 


Together, these six gods are called Sang Hyang Mutér Ing Jagat “the Holy Gods of the Origin 
of the World”, or Ida Murér Buana, “the World Origin Gods”. They are the most important, and 
probably the oldest gods of Tatulingga. Sang Hyang (or Dewa) Muteér Ing Jagat actually means 
‘the gods that turn the world’ (or ‘twirl’). Cf. also KBNW IV: 180, sv. puter: ‘buttermilk’, amuter, 
‘to churn’ ,with a reference to the expression “amutér djagat”. Thus, there may well be a rela- 
tionship to the Pura Kéntél Gumi, existing elsewhere, the “temple, where the earth became 
solid” (cf., for instance, Goris 1938*: 35). Grader (1940: 27) refers to the Ratu Muter ing Sagara, 
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“the lord who churns the ocean”, the god that has a shrine in the Pura Sagara (Kubutambahan, 
Buleleng). “Churning the ocean” is also a well-known theme of “creation” in Indian literature; 
in the Mahabharata, for instance, the immortality fluid (amrta) is produced in this way (cf. 
Bosch 1948: 62f). 

It is seldom an easy task to explore the meanings of the names of deities; the knowledge of 
the village population is not very far-reaching in this respect. However, a simple outline is 
offered below. For the rest, a characteristic feature of Balinese deities should be noted, namely 
their relative anonymity (cf. Howe 1980: 216ff, for a similar statement). What is important is not 
so much the individual gods in a temple, but rather, their totality (da Batara X). 

Batara Mutér Wayah, the “old god of origin”; considered as being the most important deity 
of this temple. 

Batara Gédong Béras. ‘Gédong béras’ means ‘rice granary’; Batara Gédong Béras may thus be 
regarded as the guardian of the village rice stock. 

Batara Mutér Anom is the “younger god of origin”. 

Batara Pagatépan. ‘Gatép’ is the name of a tree (Inocarpus Edilis Forst., cf. KBNW IV: 727, 
sv. gatép, as wellas KBNW I: 569, sv. tjandikih). According to information given by the villagers, 
the god is supposedly concerned with holy water (tirta). Pagatépan was also the name of an 
apanage region in the Gelgel period (cf. Berg 1927*: 125f). 

Batara Békung. ‘Békung’ means ‘childless’, cf. KBNW IV: 920, sv. békung. Bekung is also the 
name of one of the sons of Batu Rénggong, king of Gelgel in the sixteenth century. He was 
called Békung, since he did not have children; his actual name was Pamayun (cf. Berg 1927°: 
144 ff). Pamayun in his turn is the son of Tulus Swarga. The Piagém Pura Bukit Kangin reads: 
“Ida (=Tulus Swarga) maputra lanang maparab Bhathara Mas Pambayun” (p.1), ‘the god 
possessed a male son with the name of Pambayun’. 

Batara Tulus Swarga. According to KBNW II: 706, sv. tulus: “oprecht, welgemeend van 
iemands genegenheid, [...]”Swarga means ‘heaven’. The name is also written as Terus Swargga, 
Durus Swarga, or Tulus Warga. As Dr. Hooykaas once told me, Tulus Warga could also mean 
“welmenend familielid”, “a relative that cares”. 


2.2.2.2 The Pura Puséh 


The Pura Puséh is located directly north of, and stands adjacent to the Pura Mutér. The Pura 
Puséh is also a temple of origin. ‘Puséh’ or ‘pusér’ means ‘navel’, ‘center’—but this does not 
necessarily imply that ‘descent’ ,or ‘birth’ should be taken as synonyms for ‘origin’ (cf. also 
Goris 1938). The temple is built in the same basic scheme: within a walled-in courtyard, the 
central court (jaba téngah), and the slightly higher-lying inner court (jéroan) are located. Like- 
wise, jaba teéngah and jéroan are not separated (cf. fig. 7). 

At the southern side of the central court stands the ba/é nganémin, a large open bale. At 
every full moon the meeting of the boys’ association takes place here, and sometimes the village 
elders gather in this ba/é for a ritual meal (cf. Barber 1979, sv. ngenemin from henem: “have soci- 
able conversation”; furthermore KBIP, sv. ném II. ‘Nganémin’ also means ‘to distribute’, and, in 
a ritual context, ‘to eat’). In contrast to the Pura Mutér, the Pura Puséh has a covered entrance 
gate (paduraksa). 

In the inner court stand the pasimpangan for various gods: 
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l. Déwa Gdé Panyarikan 
Batara Puséh Gdeé 


2: 
ps es4 On 3. Sanggar Agung for Batara 
7b Lingsir 


4. Batara Tusan 
jéroan §, Déwayu Mas Pahit 
aie 6. Déwa Gdé Gunung Agung 
| 7. Batara Puséh Nyoman (a) 
Déwayu Batur (b) 
8. Déwa Bagus Célagi (a) 
Déwayu Pamayun (b) 
9. Sanggar Agung Batara Surya 
10. Ida Ratu Bukit Kangin 
11. Ida Ratu Subagan 
12. Ida Ratu Jawa 
13. Ida Ratu Pasék 
14. Paduraksa 
15. Bale Nganémin 





jaba téngah 
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Fig. 7 Plan of the Pura Puséh 


‘Ayu’ (in addition to Batari or Déwi) is the usual denotation for a goddess (but also for a 

female, noble person), mostly in expressions such as ‘déwayu’ (= dewa + ayu). 
In principle, all deities are ‘déwa’; ‘batara’ is a honorifix, only used for the more important gods. 
On the other hand, the expression “déwa para déwata” is a commonly used term to indicate the 
“totality of the deities”. ‘Déwa’ may also denote deified ancestors, for whom the term ‘batara’ is 
never used. Although many names of Batara are also derived from the names of ancestors, they 
date back much further in time than the Déwa; they do not continue to live on in memory and 
tradition only as ancestors, but in fact have become “big gods”. Both terms, “déwa’ and ‘batara’, 
however, are often arbitrarily and inconsistently used, regardless of the factual meaning of the 
words. ‘Ratu’ in particular is a denotation of deified ancestors, especially those of prominent 
genealogical groups®”. The distance in time between the living and the deceased is not yet very 
great: rituals serve to keep the distance small in the minds of the participants. The expression 
‘ratu’ applies, furthermore, to sons and daughters of Batara and Déwa. Thus, /da Ratu Bukit 
Kangin is the son of Batara or Déewa Gdé Gunung Agung (cf. 1.6.5). According to the tradition of 
Tatulingga, da Ratu Bukit Kangin appears to have been a Pasék, who is now worshipped as a 
deity on the “eastern hill”—this tradition is confirmed in Piagém Pura Bukit Kangin. 

The terms /da Ratu Jawaand Ida Ratu Pasék refer to the ancestors of the dadia Pasék (and 
Pulasari) from Java. Finally, Jda Ratu Subagan is no longer known in Tatulingga as a deity; the 
people only know that he was a god, who is now living in exile in Lombok. Yet, he is present at 
temple rituals, for his palinggih also receives offerings. It should be remembered, that the de- 
scendants of Batan Jéruk, along with his brothers, took residence in Subagan and other villages. 
Furthermore, Subagan may have been the apanage name of one of these descendants; thus, 
Subagan may have been worshipped as a deity in Tatulingga because of certain relationships 
between the two villages. 
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Plate 4 The inner court (natar, jéroan) of the Pura Balé Agung (photo D. Schaareman) 


In regard to the usage of the terms ‘déwa’, ‘batara’ and ‘ratu’, this is, as I have said, inconsis- 
tent in everyday language. However, in the literature their use is very strictly delineated: some 
deities are Déwa, others are Batara or Ratu. Here, the terms are seldom confused! 

A sanggar agune (or sanggah agung) is primarily a seat for a deity, usually made out of red 
bricks. It is located in most temples in the kaja-kangin corner (in Tatulingga, the northeastern 
corner), and often as well in the kAaja-kauh corner (in Tatulingga northwest), as in the Pura 
Puséh. The sanggar agung (or also padmasana, from Skt. padmasana: padma: ‘lotus’, asana: 
‘seat’) is the lotus seat, the throne of the god (cf. also Hooykaas 1964: 93 ff, and ill. 7-11). Usually 
the padmasana is the seat of Siva or Batara Guru (often in his manifestation as Surya, the sun- 
god). Siva (= Surya = center) is surrounded here by the other eight gods of the Nawasanga, 
which is the symbolic expression of the nine great gods of the cardinal points (cf. below, 2.3.3). 
The following remarks pertain to the other shrines of the deities in the Pura Puséh. 

Dewa Gde Panyarikan is the special god of the village secretary (= panyarikan désa). The 
panyarikan deésa is not just the secretary in everyday life, but also in a religious sense “the writer 
of the gods”, as well as their “spokesman”. Therefore, there is a special deity for this particular 
village functionary. The village secretary will be discussed in greater detail below (3.4.5). 

Batara Puséh Gde, ‘the great lord of the center’. 

Batara Lingsir. ‘Lingsir’ means ‘old’. It is possible that a connection or relationship exists be- 
tween this god (“the old one”) and Batara Guru, in one of his manifestations. 

Batara Tusan. KBNW II: 668f, sv. tus and tusan reads: “eigennaam van een plaats”, ‘pandé 
Tusan’ “smeden van voorname afkomst, die hunne lijken verbranden” (cf. also Goris 1938": 35, 
44). *Tusan’ is also the name of one of Batan Jéruk’s brothers (cf. above 1.6.4). 

Dewayu Mas Pahit. This goddess may well be associated with the Javanese empire of Maja- 
pahit (cf. also KBNW IV: 489, sv. maos). Déwayu Mas Pahit (or Batara Mas Pahit) may thus be 
regarded as the totality of the deified ancestors from east Java. However, the Pasék in Tatulingga 
claim this deity exclusively for their own dadia. 
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Déwa Gdé Gunung Agung, the god of Bali’s highest volcano. He is mostly considered as being 
identical with Siva or Batara Guru. 

Batara Puséh Nyoman, ‘the younger lord of the center’. This deity is the “patron lord” of the 
boys’ association (as well as of the girls’ association); he is opposed to Batara Puséh Gdeé just as 
the association itself is opposed to the village elders. The worship of the latter god belongs to the 
duties of one of the highest-ranking village elders. 

Déwaya Batur, the goddess of mount Batur. According to information in Tatulingga she is 
married with Batara Puséh Nyoman. During rituals they usually appear together. 

Déwa Bagus Celagi (‘bagus’=‘good’, ‘handsome’). ‘Cé/agi’is given in KBNW I: 644, sv. Lelagi 
as the name of a fruit or of a tree; the asém tree is meant here (Tamarindus Indica L.). 

Deéwayu Pamayun (also Pambayun). ‘Pamayun’ is often used in the sense of ‘the eldest’. 
Cf. also KBNW IV:1023, sv. bayun: “eigennaam van de oudste dochter van Pan Brayut”; Pan 
Brayut is a legendary figure in the Balinese fairytale literature, who is often implored to bestow 
a blessing for a large offspring. (The story of Brayut may be found in Grader 1939", and 
Hooykaas 1979). 


2.2.2.3 The Pura Balé Agung 


The Pura Balé Agung (or Pura Désa) is in every sense of the word the center of the village, as all 
socio-political, economical and religious threads finally run together here. The Pura Bale 
Agung is more than just a temple in the sense of the Pura Mutér or Puséh. Apart from the rituals 
that are carried out in this temple, it is the heart of social and religious life (for this reason it is 
also called Pura Désa). For instance, justice is administered here, meetings of the village elders 
and other sessions are held here, guests of the village are welcomed in this temple, sacrificial 
animals are killed, and offerings prepared; here the village rice is dried after harvest, and stored 
in the granary. Furthermore, certain portions of personal (purification) rituals are carried out 
here®!, Korn (1932: 188) writes about the ba/é agung: “M.i. is de balé agoeng de voortzetting van 
het sacraal mannenhuis, waaronder men in verhindoeschte streken heeft te verstaan de plaats, 
waar de mannen, die aan bepaalde vereischten voldoen, onder leiding van de magisch sterke 
gemeenschapsleiders, die zelf reeds als halve goden worden beschouwd, met de vereerde voor- 
vaderen en verhindoeschte goden der gemeenschap tezamen komen? (cf. also Goris 1935: 5). 
Whether such a hypothesis can be verified or not, is difficult to say; the balé agung in its present- 
day form can certainly not be regarded (anymore) as “men’s house” without further detailed 
research. Nevertheless, the role which the balé agung plays in the village community can easily 
be compared with that of the classical men’s house (cf. also Rassers 1959: 142ff). 

Apart from the fact that the Pura Balé Agung is in many regards Tatulingga’s most impor- 
tant temple, it is also the largest one in size. Again, it consists of only two sections. The jaba 
téngah (the middle court), mostly referred to as natar (balé agung), is very large; its southern 
entrance possesses a true candi béntar (split gate), on both sides of which a naga (sea snake) 
glances down the rather steep stepless ramp in the direction of the sea. 

The jéroan in this temple makes a typical inner court full of shrines for the gods. It is en- 
closed by a high wall; its entrance is formed by a staircase (the jéroan is situated higher than the 
central court), and a paduraksa (covered gate) with doors, which remain closed except during 
ritual times. 

West of the natar (kauh) stands the balé agung or balé dawa proper. This is the place where 
the monthly meetings of the village elders are held. The balé agung is an impressive, long bale 
with two times eight outer posts (sakanémblas, “with sixteen posts”), which rest—as is usual for 
balé—on a large stone base, so that the ba/é itself can only be reached on stone stairs. The seat of 
the balé is located about 2!2 m. above ground level. As with many méru®, the roof of the balé 
agung is fashioned out of duk, the black fibres of the sugar palm (jaka; Arenga Saccharifera 
Labill.); other materials may not be used. 
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Finally, to the east (kKangin) are several buildings and ba/e: rice granaries, the temple 
kitchen, buildings for the orchestras, ba/é for the preparation of offerings, the office of the vil- 
lage secretary, etc. The different aspects of the function of this temple will be discussed later in 


greater detail. 
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Fig.8 Plan of the Pura Balé Agung 


Notes: 


I will first recall the meaning of the concepts pasimpangan, panyimpénan and palinggih, in 
order to simplify the reading of the following. 

Pasimpangan: the temporary seat of a deity; palinggih: the permanent seat of a deity; 
panyimpénan: the storeroom of the arca (or pratima), the sacred objects which symbolize the 
gods. 
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1. Balé agung or bale dawa. 

2. The busali is a closed room on the balé agung. Here are kept the village lontar (village regula- 
tions, awig-awig), the prasasti (copper or iron documents), sacred cloths (such as géringsing) 
as well as other arca. Furthermore, the busali is pasimpangan of Batara Tirta, the deity of 
holy water, as well as panyimpénan of Batara Bagawanta. The expression ‘Bagawanta’ de- 
notes the village gods in their entirety (from Skt. bhagavat, ‘venerable’). The word is not 
often heard in Tatulingga; only a few older men knew the expression. 

3. Panyimpénan of Ida Ratu Bukit Kangin (cf. above 2.2.2.2). 

4. Tugu, a place to set down offerings before they are put into the shrines. 

5. Panyimpénan of Batara Bagus Sélunding, the deity of the sélunding orchestra. The iron keys 
of this orchestra are kept in this shrine (cf. Schaareman 1977 for further information on this 
sacred orchestra). 

6. Piasan (from ngiasin, ‘to decorate’); a stone altar, on which the arca are placed before they 
are decorated and consecrated by the priest. 

7. Pasimpangan and panyimpénan of Batara Bagus Pande (‘pande’ means ‘smith’). This god no 
longer plays a role in village rituals in Tatulingga, although he is still given offerings. Pos- 
sibly there had been a family of pandé in Tatulingga who constructed this shrine, who may 
have immigrated from the village of Tusan (cf. also above, p. 54). 

8. Pasimpangan and panyimpénan for Déwayu Mas Ténganan. Like Dewayu Batur, this goddess 
is supposedly married to Batara Puséh Nyoman (cf. above, 2.2.2.2). Concerning her origin, 
two explanations are offered in Tatulingga. According to the first, the goddess lived origi- 
nally in the village of Ténganan, for a large portion of the fields in Ténganan are cultivated 
by inhabitants from Tatulingga. The second explanation is that Batara Puséh Nyoman had 
married the goddess from Ténganan:; for a “dowry” she brought land with her, which was 
then cultivated in Tatulingga. Both explanations have something in common, in that they 
refer to a relationship between the worship of the soil and this goddess. Thus, she may be 
identical to, or be associated with, Batari Sri, the rice goddess. At certain times the inhab- 
itants of Ténganan journey to Tatulingga to worship the goddess there. 

9. Sanggar Agung for Déewa Gdé Gunung Agung (or Ida Yang Trisakti). Some people regard this 

sanggar agung as the seat of Batara Gdé Anglurah Tatulingga, the guardian of the soil. 
According to Sugriwa (1960: 16ff; 1961: 13f), the TriSakti forms, together with the 
Tripurusa,the Trimirti or Sang Hyang Trimurti; he is the synthesis of Tripurusa and 
Trigakti. Trimarti is the manifestation of the highest god, Sang Hyang Widhi (or Siva) as 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva-Rudra. The Tripurusa is the trinity Brahma, Visnu and Siva (as 
Iévara); cf. as well the Tripurusa mantra in Hooykaas (1966: 52ff). Purusa is the animating 
ur-principle, often also considered as the “male principle”—purus is the Balinese term for 
‘penis’: cf. also the expression “saking purusa”, ‘the agnates’. 
Trigakti is the trinitiy Sarasvati, Sri Laksmi and Uma (Durga). These three goddesses are the 
Sakti of the three gods Brahma, Visnu and Siva (of the Tripurusa). Sakti or pradhana is the 
essence, the not-yet-evolved riature, the chaos, often identified with the female principle. 
Goris (1926: 58f), indicates for TriSakti also the trinity prana or bayu (breath), sabda (speech) 
and manas or hidép (mind/spirit); cf. also Hookyaas (1964: 38f), where these three elements 
are united in ISvara, who stands for Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Sugriwa (1961: 13) compares 
purusa and pradhana (Sakti) with soul and body. The counterpart of “saking purusa” is “sak- 
ing pradana”, which denotes the matrilateral kin. Only when purusa (Sang Hyang Tripu- 
rusa) and pradhana (Sang Hyang Tripradhana) come together, when they unite, only then 
does the Trimurti or Sang Hyang Trimiurti come into being. According to Goris (1938*: 43), 
the concept Trimurti is not common in Bali; more often the expression TriSakti is used in- 
stead. However, in his thesis (1926: 56ff) he identifies the Indian conception of Trimurti 
(Brahma, Visnu, Siva) with the Balinese conception of Tripurusa (Brahma, Visnu, Isvara), 
which corresponds to Gonda’s interpretation (1973: 224). 
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Yet even if we regard only the information available in the Balinese literature, it is clear 
enough that the concept Trimiurti is used just as often in Bali (cf. also Goudriaan/Hooykaas 
1971: passim): Sang Hyang Widhi or Siva is manifested as Brahma (or Sarasvati), as Visnu 
(or Sri Laksmi), and as Siva-Rudra (or Uma or Durga). In his manifestation as Brah ma, Sang 
Hyang Widhi is the procreator (utpatti, birth or genesis), as Visnu he is the supporter of life 
(sthiti, existence, survival), and as Siva-Rudra (or I$vara) he is the destroyer (pralina, de- 
stroyed, dead) or rather, the one who transforms. It is remarkable that Visnu, as Batara Tirta 
(tirtha), is the god of water. But then, water is certainly regarded in Bali as one of the most 
important, life-supporting powers. Visnu is, moreover, also the god of the life-giving earth. 
The Trimurti is condensed into the holy letters A (Brahma), U (Visnu) and M (Isvara)— 
which is the syllable AUM or OM; this is, accordingly, one of the most frequently used syl- 
lables (pranava) in the mantra (prayer formulas) of the Sivaitic and buddhist priests 
(padanda), as well as of the “village priests” (pamangku). 

The trinity Brahma, Visnu, and Isvara may be expressed in space by means of a single 
padmasana which is then divided into three parts, or, by three individual padmasana. In 
both cases Visnu is seated on the left side (north), Brahma on the right side (south), and 
Isvara (Siva) in the center. 

It is remarkable that the expressions ‘Ida Yang Trisakti’ and ‘Batara Surya’, among others, 
originate from members of the Pasék family; members of the dadia Pulasari always referred 
to Dewa Gdée Gunung Agung. 

Pasimpangan for Batara Rambut Sédana and Batari Sri. Batara Rambut Sédana is the god of 
money, and in a generals sense the god of material well-being; Batari Sri is the goddess of 
rice and of fertility. It should not astonish us, then, that Barari Sri is one of the spouses of 
Visnu. In Tatulingga the following story is told: Déwi Sri died after Visnu had violated her, 
and out of her body several useful plants originated; from her navel grew the rice plant (cf. 
Ramseyer 1977: 112f for a slightly different and more detailed version; also Soekawati 1926, 
and Pigeaud 1924: 129ff, 204 ff). 
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general as the “path of the gods”. KBNW IV: 185f, sv. patok: “een ingeheide paal om een 
beest ter slagting aan te binden” Grader (1939*: 332) reports that the patokan in Karangasem 
is represented by an offering pole in the banjar building, and serves in the worship of the 
chthonian forces. However, it cannot assume this function in the Pura Balé Agung, since 
chthonian sacrificial animals are not allowed to enter this temple. But in the courtyard of 
banjar kanginan stands a patokan, which has a function during the ritual of the eight month: 
a cow is ritually led around this patokan before she is killed. A cow is always the sacrificial 
animal in those rituals which are chthonically oriented. The patokan in the banjar is also 
regarded as the seat (pasimpangan) of Batara Dalém (or Batari Durga, resp.). In the Pura 
Balé Agung the patokan was formerly used to take an oath; nowadays it is the stand for holy 
water during rituals. 

Pasimpangan for Déwa Gdé Panyarikan, the deity of the village secretary (cf. below, 3.4.5). 
Bale suci (“the sacred, purified bale”); also pasimpangan for Batara Bagus Sélunding (cf. 
above). The wooden cases of the instruments are kept here. During rituals the whole 
orchestra is consecrated, and then played in this dale. 

Jinéng (or lumbung) désa, the rice granary of the village, as well as storage room of most arca. 
The /umbung serves for example as the panyimpénan for all gods of the Pura Mutér and the 
Pura Puséh. 

Pasimpangan of Batara Rambut Sédana and Batari Sri (cf. above, n. 10). These two deities are 
married to one another. 

Paduraksa, covered entrance gate to the backyard of the temple. 


18. Building, in which implements for offerings and rituals, as well as the instruments of the 
gong orchestra, are kept. 

19. Lumbung, a normal rice granary of the village. This bale is a so-called balé sakanem, a build- 
ing with six posts. 

20. Balé (sakaném) for the preparation of offerings. 

21. Balé lantang (‘the long bale’), the “office” of the village secretary, but at the same time also 
the balé for the preparation of offerings. 

22. Paon (kitchen), likewise a balé sakaném. The paon (fireplace) is used to cook meat, vege- 
tables, spices, etc., for offerings. 

23. This part of the ba/é does not bear a special name. Several kitchen implements are stored 
here. 

24. Balé gambang. This balé is the normal location of the gambang ensemble during village 
rituals. The instuments of this orchestra are also stored here during non-ritual times. Fur- 
thermore, the ba/é gambang is the place where the preparatory discussions for law cases 
are held; the session itself takes place in the balé agung. 

25. Balé kulkul. The kulkul is aslit drum; the village slit drum is struck (or played) during certain 
village rituals, and in cases of emergency as an alarm to the village population. 

26. Balé gong, the regular location of the gong orchestra when it is played at a ritual. 

27. Bingin (Ficus Benamin L.), a huge tree which is encountered in almost every Balinese vil- 
lage close to the Pura Balé Agung (Pura Désa). 

28. A small shrine for Déwa Gdé Anglurah Tatulingga, the god of origin of Tatulingga, who is 
always present at the sessions of the village council in the balé agung (cf. also above, n. 9). 
Nerurah or Anglurah is the guardian or lord of the soil; the Anglurah is also implored to ward 
off rain. Déwa Gdé Anglurah Tatulingga is the representative of all village deities in their 
function as “lords of the soil”. He is also associated with Batara Guru, with Siva, with Déwa 
Gdé Gunung Agung, or with Batara Lémpuyang, the god of mount Lempuyang to the east of 
Amlapura. The latter deity is mockingly called Batara Bisbis (from ‘ngribis’/‘ngrimis’, “to 
drizzle’). 

29. Candi béntar. 

30. Paduraksa, entrance gate to the jéroan. 

31. Pura Mélanting, a small temple of its own, consisting of only one shrine. It is the 
pasimpangan for Déwayu Mas Mélanting, the goddess of the market vendors. Cf. KBNW IV: 
584f, sv. mlanting: “Eigennaam van eene godheid, dochter van Padanda Wau Rauh, op een 
sanggah (‘shrine’; my insertion), in de tuinen wordt aan haar geofferd’ 


2.2.2.4 The Pura Dalém 


The Pura Dalém is the so-called “temple of the deceased” of the village, and is located to 
the southeast (kélod-kangin) of the village at quite a distance. The designation ‘temple of the 
dead’, however, is misleading. Although the deceased are indeed worshipped here, it is a 
specific category of deceased only. The deceased are distinguished in two classes. There 
are those who have not yet been completely purified, and those that are already worshipped as 
deified and purified ancestors. The latter have their seat in the Pura Puséh. With respect to the 
first group of ancestors, there is a further division into pirata and pitara (cf. also Howe 1980: 
58f, 166). 

The pirata (perhaps from Skt. preta—‘deceased’, ‘spirit’) are the deceased who are not yet 
cremated, the ritual necessary for their spiritual liberation. They linger on the burial grounds 
(séma, sétra). The pitara (Skt. pitr-, plural pitaras, ‘ancestors’) are those deceased that have 
already been cremated. These ancestors are worshipped in the Pura Dalém. Only when the 
souls of the pitara are completely freed of their earthly bonds, by means of several consecutive 
rituals, will they be worshipped in the Pura Puséh as Dewa(ta). 
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Apart from being the place of worship of the pitara, the Pura Dalém is also the sanctuary of 
Batara Dalém and of Batari Durga. Therefore, it makes more sense to speak not of the “temple of 
the dead”, but instead of the “temple of the chthonian forces”. It should be kept in mind that 
Batara Dalém possesses positive aspects as well, since he is also the renewer of life in his capac- 
ity as lord of death (cf. also Schaareman 1977: 175f). The Pura Dalém is often the seat of either 
Batara Dalém or of Batari Durga. However, in Tatulingga as well as in several other villages, both 
have, as a married couple, their seats in the Pura Dalém. Batari Durga is the negative, unfavor- 
able aspect of Batari Uma and likewise Batara Dalém may be regarded as the unfavorable, dan- 
gerous manifestation of Batara Guru (or of Siva as Siva-Rudra). 

This temple consists also of a square surrounded by a wall, within which a few shrines for 

the gods and offerings are situated. In the middle of the temple stands a small building, which 
serves as the panyimpénan of Batara Dalém and Batari Durga; within this building are two large 
stones representing the two deities. In front of the entrance to the building stand two sculp- 
tures: one (white, on the northern side) represents Mpu Bradah (= Mpu Bharada), the other one 
(black, to the south) the witch Ca/onarang. In this context I refer to the story of Calonarang (cf. 
Poerbatjaraka 1926), in which the holy priest Mpu Bharada, who lived on the funeral ground 
called Lemah Tulis, succeeded in destroying the witch Calonarang, who had caused a serious 
epidemic in the empire of Erlangga. Calonarang, as well as Durga, is often associated with the 
witch Rangda (cf. above, 1.1.3). 
In the northeastern corner of the temple (kaja- kangin) we finda sanggar agung for Batara Surya 
(Aditya), the sun-god, also called Batara Tri Sakti (Ida Yang Tri Sakti)—cf. above, 2.2.2.3, n. 9. 
According to other information obtained in Tatulingga, this sanggar agung is the seat of the lord 
of the land (Déwa Anglurah). Finally, in the southeastern and northwestern corners there are 
two flat stones which are used for the consecration or arrangement of offerings. 


2.2.3 The Other Village Temples 


In order to avoid unnecessary repetition, it should be noted that the form, set-up, and organiza- 
tion of the following three temples is the same as that of the Pura Dalém. 


2.2.3.1 The Pura Dalém Alit 


This temple is the so-called “little” Pura Dalém (a/it = ‘little’, ‘small’); here a modest annual 
ritual takes place. In the temple may be found a pasimpangan for Dewa Tuménang, an offering 
stone (tugu), as well as a small shrine for the lord of the land (taksu or ngrurah)*: cf. also Goris 
1938°; 32. According to a personal communication of Dr. C. Hooykaas, ‘tuménang’ might be 
considered as being composed of -fw + ménang. ‘“Ménang’ means ‘to win’, whereas -fu, similar to 
-to in Toraja, may be rendered as ‘human being’. Déwa Tuménang may then denote the “god of 
the victorious human”, or the “victorious man who became a god” (the expression ‘tuménang’ is 
unknown to me in the literature). 

The ritual in the Pura Dalém Alit is held in honor of Batara Dalém, and thus some relation- 
ship between the two deities appears probable. Furthermore, it may even be assumed that this 
temple represents a kind of intermediate “station” of the pitara, an abode between the Pura 
Dalém and the Pura Puséh. The expression ‘deified, victorious human’ may also refer to those 
pitara residing here, who have “won”, in the sense that they escaped a negative judgment of 
Yamaraja. Yamaraja (or Yama) is the ruler of the netherworld and of hell, who judges the souls 
after death (cf. also Hooykaas 1964: 43 ff). Of course, this is mere speculation, since I could not 
obtain any more detailed information in Tatulingga. (But then, speculation, however far- 
fetched, may stimulate further thought!) 
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2.2.3.2 The Pura Ségaha 


This is the temple of the sea, the “guardian of the village in the south” (ségara or ségaha means 
‘sea’). 

In this temple stands a pasimpangan for Dewa Gdé Panyarikan (cf. below, 3.4.5) as well asa 
pasimpangan for Batara Munggu. In addition, there is a sanggar agung for Batara Naga Basu- 
ki(h). Basuki(or Anantabhoga) is the snake of the world, or the lord of the earth; he is lord of the 
snakes, and is associated with Varuna or Visnu (cf. also Goudriaan/Hooykaas 1971: 243f). 
“Earth” is to be understood here as “underworld”, which is situated in the sea (cf. above). The 
snake is, together with the bédawang (‘turtle’), the bearer of the world: the padmasana, there- 
fore, often rests on a base which represents the snake and the turtle. Both Varuna and Visnu are 
the lords of the water, of the ocean. 

The name mungeu offers more problems. Actually, the pair Batara and Batari Munggu is the 
pair of gods of the dadia Pulasari. ‘Munggu’ means ‘to be (somewhere) (cf. also Noorduyn 1978: 
247): furthermore, there exists in Tatulingga the expression munggu ing arép, which is the name 
of an offering—it means something like ‘offering for the one, who is above/on high’. Who 
exactly is meant by this cannot easily be ascertained, but it may be assumed that it is the name of 
the supreme god. His precise identity depends on individual opinion, and on the context. 
Finally, munggu also occurs as the name of a village. 


2.2.3.3 The Pura Ulun Suwi 


The Pura Ulun Suwi (or also Ulun Siwi; suwi or siwi means ‘to worship’, cf. KBNW III: 102, sv. 
siwi) is situated in the rice fields north of the Pura Puséh. Three shrines for the gods are located 
in the temple: one for Batari Danu, the goddess of the lake (in the northwestern corner), one for 
Batara Rambut Sédana and Batari Sri (in the center), and one for Batara Gdeé Bisbis, the god of 
mount Bisbis or Lempuyang to the northeast of Amlapura (in the northeastern corner of the 
temple). Batara Bisbis is associated with Déewa Gdé Gunung Agung (cf. above, 2.2.2.3, n. 28), as 
well as with Batara Surya. In the southwestern corner there is a balé nganémin (cf. above, 
2.2.2.2). Sometimes parts of village rituals take place in the Pura Ulun Suwi. Especially impor- 
tant in this context is the ba/é nganémin, where the village elders eat some of their ritual meals. 

Although the temple serves as a place to ask for fertility of the soil—particularly of the rice 
fields—it is not supervised by the irrigation association, but rather by the village itself. It is at any 
rate typical that all deities in this temple have something to do with water (= fertility =life): 
Batari Danu as goddess of lake Batur, one of the largest water sources in Bali; the god of mount 
Lémpuyang, the mountain that stores the water of those rivers which supply the easterly por- 
tion of the cultivated area in Tatulingga; Batara Rambut Sédana and Batari Sri, the two common 
“aero-deities”. 

Finally, consider the following: Batari Danu is one of the manifestations of Batari (or Dewi) 
Sri; furthermore, lake Batur is conceived of as “moon”—note the expression ‘bintang danu’, the 
‘stars of the lake’, denoting the villages surrounding the lake. Accordingly, one should note that 
the pair Sri-Sédana is equated with the pair Visnu-Sri, and that Visnu and Sri are regarded as 
“sun” and “moon”. According to KBNW III: 145, sv. sadhana, this word is aname of Visnu, who is 
the cause of richness as well as richness itself (cf. KBNW I: 391, sv. dana II, as well as Gonda 
(1973: 240], who derives the Balinese sédana or sadana from Skt. sadhana [accomplishment, 
means of enjoyment, commodities}). 


2.2.3.4 The Pura Tirta Pawitra 


This temple is situated southwest of the village, and serves as a bathing place for gods and men. 
It consists of a water basin with spouts, as well as of a pasimpangan for Visnu, the god of water. 
According to other information it is the pasimpangan for Batari Uma, who is, as a manifestation 
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Fig.9 Plan of the Pura Tirta Pawitra 
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of Batari Sri, the deity of the dry (rice) fields in particular. The water flowing out of the spouts 
possesses a purifying, cleansing power. 

This temple supplies the water for the preparation of holy water (tirta) by the priest. Here, 
moreover, the deities are “bathed” at temple rituals, and ritual objects of the gods purified. Dur- 
ing the Usaba Kadasa, the rituals of the tenth month, this occurs on three successive days, up to 
five times daily. 

Pawitra (Skt. pavitra) means ‘purifying’ or ‘cleansing tools’ (cf. Hooykaas 1977: 49ff, 65 ff, as 
well as Belo 1953: 36ff). In everyday language the temple is simply called “yeh iném” (low 
Balinese), “(the temple that) supplies drinking water”. 


2.2.3.5 The Pura (Pang-) Ulun Ing Sétra 


The usual name of this temple is Pamuhunan (cf. below); the name ‘Pura (Pang-) Ulun Ing 
Sétra’ means “temple that is located above (= to the north of) the cemetery”, and this ts in fact 
where it stands—which is not always the case. 

The temple consists of an open courtyard with a few stones placed in it, and a very small 
shrine for Batari Durga or Batara Dalém in his form of kala (‘kala’ ;time’ jis the malevolent 
manifestation of Siva, as well as a name of Yama). 

The open courtyard of the temple is conceived of as the ‘sea’, and plays an important role at 
the ritual in the seventh month (Aci Kapitu); cf. below, chapter 4. However, during rituals of the 
dead (cremation, etc.) the temple does not have a function. The two stones are likewise the seats 
of the female and male aspects of Batara Dalém; the easterly stone is reserved for the male, the 
westerly stone for the female aspect of this god. A map of this temple is not necessary here, for it 
can be found in chapter 4. 

The name pamuhunan. According to Dr. C. Hooykaas, in a personal communication, the 
root word of pamuhunan may be pohon, meaning 1. ‘tree’, 2. ‘cause’, ‘origin’; but it may also 
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mean ‘to request’, ‘to ask’ ({me-] mohon). KBNW IV: 6, sv. puhun reads likewise amuhun, 
mamuhun, ‘to ask’, for puhun “in den brand”, “verbrand zijn”; “pemuiin, naast setra”. Pamuhunan 
may then be, according to Dr. Hooykaas, “the place where the god is asked for something” 
(Barber 1979, sv. pa-muhun-an translates “place for cremation, [puhun itr.]..”). KBIP, sv. puun | 
reads pamuun, “tempat pembakaran mayat”, i.e. “the place where the corpse is cremated”, sv. 
puun II also ‘stick’ , ‘trunk of a tree’. 

If we take buhu as the basic word, then a set of references is obtained which more aptly 
applies to the function of the ritual and of the temple. KBNW IV: 831, sv. buhu translates “niet 
goed viammen van vuur?” ,mebuii”,“dadelijk nat begin v. ’t njepi (in den voornacht) met fakkels 
zwaaien (my emphasis) v.d. menigte ter verdrijving der booze geesten [...]”. Barber 1979, sv. 
buhu reads 1. “chase, drive away, hunt; the name of an offering”, 2. “a species of plant”, and thus 
corresponds with KBIP, sv. buw I and II. However, KBIP does not give the meaning ‘to chase 
away’, but then it mentions the name ‘lis’, which is a ritual object (made from young coconut 
leaves) that is used particularly for exorcistic rituals (in Tatulingga: /is buhu, during the Aci 
Kapitu). 

The translation in KBIP, sv. mabuu-buu corresponds to the one found in KBNW IV: 831, sv. 
huhu. In KBIK neither buhu nor muhu are mentioned. In Tatulingga the pamuhu is a long stick, 
usually used to round up the ducks (on the rice fields). In the context of the ritual, however, the 
pamuhu is a very long torch, which is used by the village elders to exorcise the malevolent 
demons and spirits on the occasion of the Aci Kapitu. Moreover, the function of the Pamuhunan 
corresponds more to exorcizing evil powers than to worship of the gods or “asking for some- 
thing”. For the time being, I will assume that the basic word is buhu, and not puhun, since this 
makes more sense to me, and is more in line with the internal village interpretation, although 
linguistically both may apply. 


2.2.3.6 The Pura Prajapati 


The Pura Prajapati is not a temple in the real sense of the word, since it consists only of a sanggar 
agung for Batara Prajapati on a small hill just to the southwest of the village. The temple is 
situated about half-way between the Pamuhunan and the Pura Dalém. In the eyes of the popu- 
lation, however, this sanggar agung is clearly a temple. The proximity of the Pura Dalém is 
necessary: accordingly, a padmasana for Batara Prajapati is in many villages found in the fore- 
court of the Pura Dalém. 

Prajapati (Skt. prajapati) is considered as the creator of life, and the lord of all living crea- 
tures. Simultaneously, it is a different name of Brahma (cf. KBNW IV: 118, sv. pradjapati; it 
reads “mradjapati een tempelfeest vieren ter eere van Brahma”, see also Dowson 1973: 239). 
Again it appears that death is not very far removed from (re-)birth. 

Prajapati, as well as Anggapati (lord of the limbs), Banaspati (lord of the forests; cf. KBNW 

IV: 862. sv. banaspati: “op Bali een kerkhofspook als een hoog opschietende vuurkolom 
voorgesteld en rammelend als met een keten [...]”), and Banaspatiraja (the lord of the demons 
of the forests) together represent the so-called kanda mpat, the four elder/younger siblings of 
every individual, who accompany him continuously from birth until death. 

The four siblings are peaceful and helpful when they are treated well, dangerous and malev- 
olent when they are neglected. They are the amniotic fluid (Anggapati), the blood (Prajapati), 
the umbilical cord (Banaspati), and the afterbirth (Banaspatiraja). Prajapati is furthermore 
considered to accompany the souls on their way to heaven after cremation. 

Detailed information on Prajapati, as well as the four siblings in general, may be found in Hooy- 
kaas (1974: passim; 1977: 26, 48f, 102f), Mershon (1971: passim), Weck (1976: 52 ff), Grader 
(1940: 7f; 32, n.7), and Belo (1953: 42f); cf. also Hooykaas (1964: 223), who reads Bajrapati for 
Prajapati, the “lord of lightning’—the lighthing, in form of the thunderbolt, usually being the 
attribute or the weapon of Indra or I$vara. 
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2.3 Aspects 


After this sketchy survey of the system of village temples of Tatulingga—in which some general 
remarks have been inserted so as to enlarge the frame of reference—I shall offer below some 
summarizing remarks and references to the characteristic features of the system (for compre- 
hensive descriptions of single temples I refer to Grader (1939°, 1940), Goris (1937), Ardana 
(1971), and Hooykaas (1964: 182ff). 

In 2.41 will give an example of a dadia temple in Tatulingga—i. e. a temple of a genealogical 
grouping—since the set-up and organization of this type of temple differs somewhat from those 
of the village temples. The basic scheme, however, remains the same. 


2.3.1 Identification, Association, and Context 


It should be evident from the foregoing that even in a small village like Tatulingga the diversity 
and variety of lesser and greater gods and deities is quite considerable. This complexity seems to 
be rather bewildering at the first superficial inspection. It becomes even more bewildering 
when we consider the fact that, from one region or village to the next (depending, of course, on 
the informant), or even within a single region or village, different classifications and associa- 
tions of the gods may be found. Thus, the same deities in one village may be identified with 
other deities in another village, even though this still occurs within the same, higher system of 
classification. That, for example, “nature deities” (like Dewa Gde Gunung Agung) are associated 
and identified with visnuitic, sivaitic or buddhist deities—so that in the end numerous cosmo- 
logies overlap and criss-cross—does not make it easier for the non-Balinese observer. Ramseyer 
(1977: 112) writes: 

“Die balinesische Meisterschaft im assoziativen Denken hat in Verbindung mit dem Glau- 
ben an die alles durchdringende Ambivalenz von Gut und Boése auch im Hinblick auf die 
Gleichsetzung von autochthonen Gottern und Hindugottheiten Folgen gezeitigt [...]. So ist es 
im Volksglauben zur Konstruktion ganzer Identifikationsketten von G6tternamen gekommen, 
die mit Selbstverstandlichkeit als sami paréh, das heisst ‘alle gleich’ bezeichnet werden, obwohl 
wir zunachst nur Unterschiede sehen. Folgen wir allerdings dem klassifikatorischen Denkprin- 
zip, so wird uns leichter verstandlich, dass wir es [...] immer mit der gleichen Gottheit zu tun 
haben, die, nach Massgabe ihrer momentanen Funktion, in unterschiedlichen Manifestatio- 
nen und unter verschiedenen Namen in Erscheinung tritt” 

As an example he mentions the numerous identifications of Batari Uma. Typically, 
Ramseyer speaks of “popular religion”; but then it should be remarked that, in many cases, the 
knowledge of the high priest (padanda), and partly that of the “common priest” (pamangku, 
séngguhu, dukuh), differs considerably from the knowledge of laymen. To put it differently: The 
material contained in the lontar manuscripts—the source of religious knowledge of the priests— 
is largely unknown to laymen. Firstly, the layman is generally less interested in reading them**, 
and, secondly, the priests (especially the padanda) are seldom prepared to pass their knowledge 
on to laymen. This lack of interest often comes close to indifference, for instance when the 
highest god in a village is said to be Batara Anu—“anu” being the equivalent of our “what’s his 
name”. It should be noted, however, that this ignorance or disinterest refers mainly to the reli- 
gious background, and not to the practical consequences. 

Writing about Balinese religion, Geertz and Geertz (1975: 9) maintain that it is a “highly 
revised version of Hinduism, a variant which stresses the latter’s ritualistic and dramatic aspects 
over its philosophical and mystical ones? Without question the “ritualistic” aspect plays a pre- 
dominant role, but on the other hand the number of those Balinese (priests and laymen alike) 
that occupy themselves intensively with matters of mystic and religious philosophy is not to be 
underestimated. This is evident alone from the great number of books and booklets of such con- 
tent that are offered for sale in local bookshops (cf. also pp. 18, 143). 
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It is important to realize that the priestly knowledge itself is by no means complete, and fur- 
thermore, that this knowledge is known to non-priests only in fragments. Thus, the information 
given by two Siva priests may differ considerably. This often happens when they have different 
lontar manuscripts at their disposal, or because the same manuscript contains sizable differ- 
ences from one copy to the next. Moreover, the knowledge of laymen (and also the “folk 
priests”) is usually composed of parts of different religious systems. The manual of the 
pamangku, for instance, contains both buddhist and Sivaitic elements (cf. for instance, 
Hooykaas 1977: 25ff). 

Zoetmulder maintains (1965: 323): “Die Gestalten der G6tterwelt verfligen iiber keine klar 

konturierte Pers6nlichkeit; man tut sich leicht, sie fur miteinander identisch (my emphasis) 
auszugeben [...]”: cf. also Grader 1949: 403f. 
In my opinion, the difficulty lies in the fact that the concepts “association” and “identification” 
are not identical, although they are often used interchangeably. When, for instance, Déwa Gdé 
Gunung Agung is associated with Siva, when a sanggar agung is said to be the seat of Siva, or of 
Batara Tri Sakti, Surya, Visnu, etc., this does not mean that these gods are identical. Even when 
the various gods are connected with each other through complicated associative processes, it 
cannot be maintained “sami patéh” =“they are all the same”. This expression, also used by 
Grader (1949: 403) in a similar sense, means rather that these deities belong to the same associa- 
tive category. They are aspects or manifestations of a superior principle (which is not even Siva 
but Sang Hyang Widhi); in other words they are context-bound. 

If Visnu is associated with Surya, Varuna, Sri, Anantabhoga, etc., or if Brahma is connected 
with Yama, Agni, Rudra, Agastya, Batara Guru, Surya, Siva, etc., this should not lead us to the 
conclusion that one aspect may be arbitrarily or randomly exchanged with another simply 
because “all are identical”. Only in specific contexts may Visnu be regarded as Surya. A further 
aspect of the issue is that, during a particular temple ritual, a shrine may be the seat of god X, 
whereas it may be the seat of god Y during another ritual (both, however, belonging to the same 
category). This is valid also with regard to the offerings: thus, to state it simply, the same offer- 
ing may be intended today for Brahma, tomorrow for Prajapati, and the following day for Siva. 

As far as I can judge, it is particularly this lack of awareness of “context-boundedness” which 
explains why so many contradictions are found. At the same time, insufficient knowledge often 
leads to simple identifications, or to such identifications that are all too often considered by us 
as being “simple”. 

On the other hand, a partly consistent model of Agama Hindu Dharma or Agama Tirta, the 
Balinese “Holy Water Religion”, is generally disseminated by means of religious education. 
Although this means a greater knowledge for the layman, it also leads to undue uniformity (and 
even uncertainty). In 1973 I experienced the following: when inquiring after the shrines of the 
deities in a village temple in northern Bali, one of the village elders commenced to name the 
shrines. Soon, however, he was interrupted by the man from south Bali accompanying me, who 
said that the names of all these deities and shrines aren’t all that important, for these “nature 
deities” are just aspects of Siva or Allah (!). 

In any case, it should be pointed out that Hinduism (and the other Indian religions) have 
had a much greater influence than merely causing a change in the naming of deities: Siva is not 
simply to be identified with Déwa Gdé Gunung Agung-with-a-Hindu-label. Occasionally, the lat- 
ter deity assumes aspects and characteristics of Siva, but in specific cases only. In one case we 
may have to deal with an identification, in another with association. 

For the rest, it is senseless, and most likely false as well, to call upon the Indian model in 
order to make culture-historical comparisons possible. Deviations fromthe Indian pattern, how 
ever they might have come into being, are not to be dismissed (which has often been done) as 
mere degenerations, or misunderstandings of Indian culture and religion. Agama Hindu 
Dharma is an individual religion that acknowledges (or rather admits) numerous classificatory 
principles. One of its most conspicuous characteristics is variation, and this is not being 
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changed drastically or essentially by religious education, or by the present-day orientation to 
India. 


2.3.2 Gods, Humans, and Soil 


(Since soil is more important to the Balinese than demons—which belong to the category of 
gods anyway—I dispense with the usual paraphrase “gods, humans, and demons” as a title for 
this part of the chapter!) 

As has been shown, we may distinguish amongst the many village gods of Tatulingga 
between agriculture deities, deified ancestors (i.e. deities of the several genealogical groupings 
that are of such significance to the village as a whole that they may be worshipped in a village 
temple), Hindu deities, and gods of the netherworld®*. This classification is doubtlessly rather 
artificial and arbitrary, since the boundary between one and another group of deities is far from 
absolute: certain Hindu deities for instance are agricultural deities, others are gods of the 
netherworld, etc. A deity does not exclusively belong to one or another class. 

The Balinese themselves do not distinguish with regard to the type of god, but rather with 
regard to the type of worship. They thus distinguish between pabaktian kaluhur (=“worship 
upwardly oriented”) and pabaktian kadalém or katében (= “worship downwardly oriented”); cf. 
Grader (1937°) in this connection. (This kind of classification is, by the way, in agreement with 
one of the classifications of the village population itself, which will be discussed further below.) 

At any rate, this distinction between pabaktian kaluhur and pabaktian katében has the 
advantage that an evaluation, which is not always present, is not a priori included, as is the case 
with the use of expressions such as “agriculture deities”, “gods of the netherworld”, etc. There 
are no deities that are—to use the terms that Goris employs in this context—either “uranic” or 
“chthonian”. The transitions between the underworld and the upperworld are fluctuating any- 
how, and assignment is first of all dependent upon the context. Thus, in those rituals which are 
upwardly oriented, offerings are presented to Siva as Déwa Gdé Gunung Agung, in those that are 
downwardly oriented to Siva as Batara di Dalém. 

Similarly, it cannot be maintained that demons (buta and kala) are essentially negative and 
chthonian. There exist also such demons (negative in principle) who appear as the companion 
of a deity (and as such positive), and who are then worshipped together with the deities. As 
mentioned before, gods and demons belong to the same category—that of non-humans. 

Furthermore, it is intriguing that we have in Tatulingga in fact two temples of origin: the 
Pura Puséh and the Pura Mutér. Based on the organization of both temples, it seems that the 
Pura Puséh had been originally a genealogical temple, similar to the Pura Panti as it often 
appears elsewhere in Karangasem (and other Balinese villages), gradually developing into a vil- 
lage temple of origin (cf. also Grader 1939: 331f). This supposition is strengthened furthermore 
by the fact that the deities who temporarily reside in the Pura Puséh, are, for the greater part, 
dadia deities—such as Déwayu Maspahit, Ida Ratu Pasék, etc.; this type of deity is not to be 
found in the Pura Mutér. 

The location of both temples, furthermore, makes it plausible that the Pura Mutér is the 
older of the two, since it lies closest to the village center (= Pura Balé Agung); this at least co- 
incides with statements of the village population (cf. above, sub 2.2.2.1). (The expression ‘Pura 
Mutér’, by the way, is unknown to me in any other village in Bali; I could find the term neither in 
a dictionary nor in any of the consulted ethnographic literature.) I think it is characteristic that 
the most important village ritual, the ritual of the first month, takes place both in the Pura Bale 
Agung and in the Pura Mutér. The first part of the ritual occurs.in the Pura Mutér, and the 
second part in the Pura Balé Agung. Neither in this month, nor in any other month, do village 
rituals take place in the Pura Puséh. 

For the reasons mentioned above it may not be too far-fetched to assume that the Pura 
Mutér is in fact the temple of origin—in the true sense of the word—of the village: it is the place 
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where the earth, during its creation, first became “solid” (cf. 2.2.2.1 for the meaning of the word 
‘mutér’). Furthermore, it must be remarked that before every ritual in the Pura Muteér, the 
gambang orchestra is required to perform the composition “Gumi Rusak” (= “broken/dead 
earth’). In my opinion, here we are dealing on the one hand with a direct relation to the earth 
that has become infertile after harvest, and on the other with a connection to the earth of prime- 
val times, which has become solid but is still raw and uncultivated. Furthermore, there exists a 
relationship (or connection) between this piece of music and the Batara Gédong Beéras (the “god 
of the rice granary”). For information on the gambang orchestra as well as on the relationship 
between music and ritual cf. Schaareman (1977: 48 ff, 169ff). A connection between creation, 
earth and rice appears to exist in this case. 

The importance of the soil as an object of worship as such is also clearly expressed by the fact 
that, within the temple compound, it is not so much the buildings or the shrines of the gods that 
are sacred, but primarily the soi/ on which the temple has been built, which is consecrated and 
has to be kept pure. It should be remembered that a temple often contains a shrine for the 
Nerurah, the guardian of the temple soi/, not of the buildings. 

The conception that the soil is most important—and not that which is built upon it—makes it 
more understandable that the seats of the gods are unoccupied at non-ritual times (cf. also 
above, 2.1.3)°°; nevertheless, the temple area should not be entered without certain precau- 
tions even at “normal” times, as the soil might become polluted. 

As mentioned above, it is particularly the deified ancestors—i.e. mainly those of the (sup- 
posedly) later-immigrated dadia Pasék and Pulasari—as well as the mountain deities (such as 
Déwa Gdé Gunung Agung), who are worshipped in the Pura Puséh. Even if the Pura Puseh may 
be regarded as temple of origin, in the sense of “temple in honor of the deified village founders”, 
the notion that the dadia ancestors were granted a special place in the course of time remains 
close at hand. 

In summary, it can be stated that the complex Pura Mutér/Pura Puséh constitutes the place 
of worship of the deified village founders (or the gods in their quality as founders of the village), 
as well as of the gods as lords of the earth. In the Pura Mutér it is the agrarian, earthbound aspect 
that is stressed, whereas in the Pura Puséh the genealogical, socio-religious aspect has the 
primary emphasis. 

In the Pura Balé Agung it is the worship of the gods as founders of the social order (adat) of 
the village, which is important; this worship is represented in the ritual of the village elders. In 
the Pura Dalém the worship of the chthonian powers and the “impure” deceased is central (cf. 
also Goris 1935: 4f; 1938: 34f). 

Amongst the “uranic” temples, only the Pura Puséh contains a shrine for Surya, the sun- 
god; this fact is of particular interest. In the literature (e. g. Goslings 1926; Grader 1949) there are 
repeated references and indications that traces of a (former?) existence of worship of the sun, 
together with the male and female ancestors, may be detected. It appears to me that this “trin- 
ity’—or even “quartet” if the moon (= for instance Déwi Danu, Dewayu Batur) is included—may 
find its confirmation in the case of the Pura Puséh in Tatulingga. The relationship between the 
ancestors and the sun-god is clearly evident in this temple, even if this trinity as such does not 
play a particular role in the rituals. 

It should not be overlooked, furthermore, that the Pura Dalém also contains a seat for Surya; 
thus in this case as well, a link between the deceased (or the ancestors, resp.) and Suryais plainly 
given. This link is reinforced by the fact that during certain rituals for the deceased (such as 
ngarorasin, ngaben) an additional palinggih (then called ‘sanggah tutuan’) for Surya is erected. 


2.3.3 Cardinal Points 


In direct connection with the temple system, the meaning and significance of the cardinal 
points will be examined more closely here, as they play a central role in all spheres of life. 
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Of course, dualism in Bali, as in other Indonesian cultures (cf., for instance, Barnes 1974; Fox 
1980°, as well as Needham 1979: 7ff), is of eminent importance in both the ritual and social 
domain: it simply cannot be evaded. Early Dutch researchers had already pointed to this—preoc- 
cupied as they were with “structuralism”—, not only with reference to eastern Indonesia (cf. for 
instance van Wouden 1968: 25ff), but also to Bali (cf. the various publications by Goris and 
Grader). 

Oppositions—or necessary relations between contrasting and complementary elements—are 
never static and absolute in Bali. Elements of one level of association necessitate, or require and 
complement, elements of another level. Furthermore, the appearance and/or occurrence of 
elements of one set simultaneously and imperatively presupposes the appearance and/or occur- 
rence of their oppositional elements. Moreover, elements of one group that are among them- 
selves linked by means of association may switch over to the other group, according to context 
or frame of reference: what belongs together becomes separated, and linked to something else. 
Thus, elements that essentially belong together may form a contrasting relationship with each 
other. Thus, for example, the cardinal points north and east belong to the same level of associa- 
tion, and lie in contrast to the points south and west. However, in certain ritual contexts these 
cardinal points may be mutually interchanged: south and east are linked to one another and 
form a contrast to the pair north and west. 

A few examples of such oppositions that are culturally important for Tatulingga are: 


nyoman (younger) wayan (older) 

banjar désa 

luh (female) muani, lanang (male) 
sélém (black) putih (white) 

sampi (cow) bawi (pig) 

ségara (sea) gunung (mountain) 
panglong (waning moon) tanggal (waxing moon) 
candra, sasih (moon) rawi, Surya (sun) 

tében (behind, below) dulun (in front of, above) 
béten (below, under) duhur (above, on top of) 
diwang (outside) dalém (inside) 


These and other binary oppositions rest without exception on an underlying classificatory 
scheme, which is constructed by the opposing pairs kaja-kélod (north-south), and kawh-kangin 
(west-east). Kelod (from ka-, directional prefix, + /od/lot, sea) corresponds to “sea direction”, 
“downstream”, “impurity”, “below”? Kaja (from ka- + aja, interior) corresponds to “mountain 
direction”, “upstream”, “(ritual) purity”, “above”. Which of these two axes is more important, 
cannot be stated. I think, however, that the pair kaja-kélod comes more to the fore in the reli- 
gious domain, whereas the pair Aauh-kangin is particularly meaningful in the socio-political 
sphere (cf. also the concepts ‘banjar kanginan’ and ‘banjar kawanan’ as socio-political domains). 
This is valid in any case for Tatulingga. Hobart (1978: 14) remarks: “The east-west axis is related 
to the socially recognised stages in human life, to bio-social status or, in one sense, social 
identity; the lake: sea coordinates to religious purity or ritual status; [...].” As far as I can judge 
this remark applies as well with respect to Tatulingga. 

Oppositions are often linked to one another by means of a third element. This element is 
usually a mediator between two oppositions. The axis kaja-kélod—and also, but to a lesser 
extent, that of Kawh-kangin—forms together with the center (the separating and uniting 
element) the basis of a triple system in one sense, but also of the important fivefold system (cf. 
Howe 1980: S56ff as well). 

In its spatial presentation, the triple system will be most clearly recognized. The village 
itself, as well as the layout of the various temples, compounds, etc. all consist of three parts. 
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Parallel to the axis kaja-center-kélod runs the division of the macrocosmos (buana agung, the 
“big world”) into upperworld, middle (= human) world, and netherworld (cf. also Howe 
1980: 165). In fact, the threefold division of the temples, the village, etc., are a replica of the 
macrocosmos. 

The highest situated part of the temple, the jéroan, is also the most sacred part; it represents 
the world of the gods. The central courtyard (natar; jaba téngah), center of the temple area and 
located slightly below the jéroan, is the place where most ritual actions occur. The place in front 
of the temple (jaba) represents—in Tatulingga—the normal world of human beings. In a ritual 
context, however, it represents the dangerous netherworld—in many other temples this “outer 
world” is situated within the temple area as well. During the rituals the world of the gods is, so to 
speak, advanced from the jéroan into the natar: the deities and the ancestors have become “seiz- 
able”, and contact between the upperworld and the human world has become possible, so that 
opposing elements are linked to one another. In such a ritual context where opposing elements 
are brought together and united by means of a mediator, I think we can speak of an “‘union- 
leading-to-creation” , as opposed to a “‘separation-leading-to-restoration’”” (Hicks 1976: 30). 
This means that contrasting and opposing elements are separated from each other in order to 
make a restoration of the equilibrium possible. Moreover, the thought arises quite naturally to 
consider this system-of-three (= two contrasting elements plus a mediator, thereby taking into 
account the aspect of separation and [re-]union) as a starting point for the Javanese religious- 
philosophical conception of history in the sense of the Nagarakrtagama: the empire is conceived 
of as dividing and reuniting in a continuous repeating cycle. The separation of Visnuism from 
Buddhism leads to restoration of the equilibrium, and the (re-)union of the empire (or the 
reintegration of Visnuism into a Buddhist state) leads to re-creation. 

Somewhat differently expressed: the change from Visnuism to Buddhism to Visnuism as 
“state religion” is necessary. The change from “division of the empire”, leading to a recon- 
firmation of the order, to “unification of the empire”, leading to (re-)creation—i.e. the change 
from “not-being” to “being”, from Sang Hyang Taya to Sang Hyang Hana—is necessary for the 
maintenance and continuation of life. The division and “destruction” of the empire lead to 
restoration and purification; unification of the empire leads to creation. It is not without signif- 
icance that in the Old Javanese Adiparwa, the foundation of a new dynasty is equated with 
“creation”. The bhawacakra principle fits very well into all these “essential” changes (cf. Berg 
1969: 52f for details). 

The same principle also relates to the beginning of the Kapancatathagatan as expressed in 
the chronogram “samudranunggang bhimi” (Nag. 15, 2; cf. Berg 1962: 245 ff). Berg renders it as 
“the ocean lies upon the earth”, an espression which may well stand for a cosmic coitus, and 
thus for the unification of the empire (= the manifestation of Sang Hyang Hana, the beginning 
of the kapancatathagatan era). 

A human being itself is regarded as the microcosmos (buana alit, the “little world”) which is 
a replica of the macrocosmos (cf. also Weck 1976: 237ff; Howe 1980: 165). The behavior and 
actions of humans in the spatial and social sphere are likewise expressed in accordance with the 
classificatory scheme based on the cardinal points. Likewise, but on a somewhat higher plane, 
the seating arrangement of the village elders during rituals (which | will return to later) cor- 
responds to the replication or reflection of the microcosmos. Conversely, this arrangement is 
also felt as being a representation of the macrocosmos: social hierarchies are mediated in 
accordance with the cosmological system (cf. also Grader s.a.*; 1936). 

This threefold division is present as well in other domains, which are not directly spatial. As 
an example I mention only the trinity Brahma, Visnu, Siva, as well as the trinity Surya, the 
female and male ancestors. These two groups-of-three are differently oriented, as will be clear 
from the following scheme: 
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Visnu 


west: Siva east: 
female ancesteps =e CC SGrya 06 S«C-semiaile arncestors’ 
death birth 

Brahma 


Fig. 10 Tripartitions 


I point out here that Siva (as Surya) dominates the whole line from east to west (cf. Goslings 
1926: 204). Furthermore, it should be remembered that, according to Hobart (1978: 14), the line 
from east to west refers to the different stages of the life cycle of human beings, to the “rites de 
passage”,so to speak, from birth until death. 

The model consisting of five elements is itself associated with various other groups-of-five, 
and is based on the two axes north-south and east-west, together with the center. Some 
examples are: pancakosika, the five seers that create the human being; paficawarna, the five 
godly colors; pancadewa, the five deities (= Siva [center], Brahma [s.], Visnu [n.], Isvara [e.], 
Mahadeva [w.]); pancawara, the five days of the week: pafcasanak, the four elder/younger sib- 
lings and ego; pancamahabhiuta, the five elements air (space), heat (glow), water, wind and 
earth; paficatathagata, the five forms of appearance of Buddha; and paricayajna, the five basic 
types of rituals. 

This scheme-of-five serves in turn as the basis of a more elaborate system of nine and eleven 
elements. The system-of-eleven is called Ekadasarudra, the eleven Rudra; these are eleven 
aspects of Siva (cf. also Grader 1970, as well as Hooykaas 1973°: 168ff). 

The system-of-nine (Nawasanga) arranges the Asta/okapala, the eight guardians of the 
world, around the center (= Siva). The Nawasanga system is depicted in table 2 (in accordance 
with Swellengrebel 1947: 22f, who confounds, however, southeast with southwest; cf. further 
Lohuizen de Leeuw [1955] for an archaeological treatise on the system of the Astadikpalaka, 
which she compares with the Nawasanga, as well as Hobart [1978] for a very revealing article on 
Balinese conceptions of space). 

I have mentioned the Nawasanga system here, since the Nawasanga—more than its elabora- 
tion in the form of the Ekadasarudra system—plays a very important role as symbol of the 
cosmos in Balinese religion in general, for example in the arrangement of offerings, the arrange- 
ment of seats during rituals, etc., as well as the social organization of Tatulingga in particular. 
It should be noted, furthermore, that the Nawasanga is also regarded as a symbol of Sirya (and 
of Siva), as eye of the day (= the third eye on Siva’s forehead). 
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_ Table 2 Nawasanga 





Cardinal Deity Attribute Color Metal Sacrificial 





point animal 
east, Isvara bajra, white silver goose 
kangin thunderbolt 

southeast, Mahésora dhupa, pink — - 
kélod-kangin incense 

south, Brahma danda, red copper dog 

kélod staff 

southwest, Rudra moksala, orange — = 
kélod-kauh club 

west, Mahadeéva nagapasa, yellow gold goat, stag 
kauh loop 

northwest, Sankara anku$a, green - - 
kaja-kauh elephant hook 

north, Visnu cakra, black iron pig, 

kaja discus water buffalo 
northeast, Sambhu trigila, grey, — —_ 
kaja-kangin trident light-blue 

center Siva padma, polychrome lead? duck, goat, 
pusen lotus cow 





A significant amount of research has been published on the Nawasanga, and on systems of 
classification in Bali and Java in general. Tan (1967) is concerned in particular with architecture, 
and the spatial arrangement of compounds and buildings; Goslings (1926) discusses specifically 
the Nawasanga. More general information on the Nawasanga, and on Balinese religion as a 
whole, is to be obtained in the work by Friederich (1849), as well as Goris (1928); the latter 
article, however, has a somewhat pathetic character. Van Ossenbruggen (1918) investigates the 
Javanese “four-five” system in connection with theories on “primitive” classification, while 
Pigeaud (1928) treats Javanese classification in a historical perspective. The authors mentioned 
previously should be added to this list. 

In the Ekadasarudra system the eight guardians of the world (plus Siva) are complemented 
by zenith and nadir; zenith and nadir may perhaps be identified with the pair Surya-Candra 
(sun-moon), but this is mere speculation which needs further investigation. 

The cardinal point kaja-kangin (northeast) is always an optimal corner of a temple com- 
pound; it is opposed to the direction kélod-kauh (southwest). The house temple (sanggah) is 
always to be found in the northeastern corner of the compound. The most sacred shrines of the 
temple are likewise located here: in the Pura Balé Agung this is the bale suci (the “pure bale”), 
where the sacred sé/unding ochestra is set up; in the Pura Puséh it is the padmasana for Surya (as 
in the Pura Dalém); in the Pura Ulun Suwi it is the shrine of Batara Gde Bisbis (who is likewise 
associated with Sarya). The Pura Tirta Pawitra is oriented completely to the northeast. The 
compound and family temples possess a shrine for the ancestors (Kamulan, kawitan), which is 
preferably situated in the northeastern corner, or occasionally on the eastern side. 

It may be asked whether or not this diagonal axis (ne.-sw.) constitutes the projection of the 
axis zenith-nadir of the three-dimensional system-of-eleven onto the Nawasanga system. The 
importance of this direction in connection with the ancestors (/éluhur) and Surya may well 
point to this. Hobart (1978: 13 f) distinguishes a diagonal axis (kaja-kélod), which links the oppo- 
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sitions ‘above’ (ne.) vs. ‘below’ (sw.) = du(h)ur/(d)ulu(n) (cf. (le)lu(hJur] vs. béten/téb en with the 
social spectrum of rank, status, and prestige, and ritual purity (cf. Howe 1980: 58ff as well as 
Geertz 1975”: 368 ff for general comments). Howe (1980: 58) refers to the horizontal and vertical 
application of kaja and kélod (= dulun/tében). Linguistic usage of the concepts suggests that 
kaja/kélod and dulun/tében rather have horizontal meaning, whereas duhur/béten seem to have 
vertical meaning (cf. above, p. 68). 

Together with what has been mentioned above, these relationships may be represented as 
follows: 


Visnu (n.) 


Surya/léluhur (ne.) 


Mahadéva (w.) Iévara (e.) 





Brahma (s.) 


b. purity 


rank/status 


death birth 


impurity 


Fig. 11 Combination of Tripartitions 


(Cf. James 1973 with respect to geometrical problems in connection with temple grounds, and 
the general orientation of temples; in this article he discusses specifically the temple of 
Candidasa in Karangasem.) 


T2 


2.4 A Family Temple: The Pura Ibu Sakti 


This temple (the “mother temple” of the dadia Pasék) is the most northeasterly-situated temple 
of the village. (The other Pura Ibu likewise are located at the northeastern side of the village, but 
more to the south.) The Pura Ibu Sakti lies on a small hill close to the boundary of the village 
territory. Considerations of space probably played a lesser role in the location of the temple than 
the conception, according to which the Pasék are regarded as the “Lords of the Earth”: there- 
fore, their temple is supposed to be situated at the highest spot (in every sense) within the vil- 
lage area as well. 

The division of the temple corresponds to the general picture in Tatulingga. Again it con- 
sists of two parts, a jaba téngah or natar, and a jéroan, which is located somewhat higher, and 
which contains the most important shrines of the gods (cf. also Howe 1980: 71ff, 388-390). 


kaja (n.) 
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Fig. 12 Plan of the Pura Ibu Sakti. 


Legend: 


1. Balé sakulu; a balé with eight posts, in which offerings are prepared and arranged, ritual 
meals consumed, etc. 

2. Balé sakaném or balé piasan, a balé with six posts. Completed offerings are placed in this 
balé before the priest carries out the ritual. The arca (ritual objects) are decorated here as 
well. 

3. Balé sakapat; a balé with four posts. It likewise serves for the preparation and arrangement 
of offerings and arca. 

4. Baturan Sang Hyang Trivisesa. In this case, the ‘baturan’ (from ‘batur’, ‘pure’) is a small, 
sacred building in honor of the deified ancestors of the dadia. The baturan (or kamulan, cf. 
above) is also considered as the seat of Batara TriSakti or of Ida Yang Déwa, both names of 
which denote the same deity. Sang Hyang Trivisesa (Skt. visesa = ‘quality’, “superiority’) is 
the trinity Sang Hyang Tutur, S.H. Méngét and S.H. Manon, i.e. the Tripramana, the three 
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means of knowledge: Agama (tradition), Anumana (argument or syllogism), and Pratyaksa 
(perception). Sang Hyang Trivisesa—or in their unity as Sang Hyang Tunggal—is associated 
with Sang Hyang Trisakti. 


. Taksu or ngrurah, seat for the guardian of the temple ground (cf. above, 2.2.3.1, as well as 


Hobart 1980: 47ff, and Hunger 1934: 216f). 


_ Kawitan, seat for Ida Yang Kompiang, referred to in short as Jda Yang. The Ida Yang 


Kompiang represents the female and male deified ancestors, strictly speaking the “(great-)- 
great-great-grandfathers and -mothers”. The concepts ‘kamulan’ and ‘kawitan’ are not 
usually applied in connection with /da Yang, but rather as a connotation of Batara Trisakti or 
Trivigesa (cf. n. 4). The difference is that Ida Yang Kompiang is regarded as the totality of the 
recently deceased ancestors of the dadia, whereas Batara Kawitan Trisakti represents the 
more remote ancestors (cf. also Grader 1940: 7ff). Grader (s.a.°: 5) remarks: 

“[...] dat de verering in de kamulan [here nr. 4, baturan] in vergelijk met die in de ibu [here 
nr. 6, kawitan] op het verschil in status of positie betrekking heeft van de zielen der voor- 
ouders, voor wie in het eerste geval het dodenceremoniéel in een meer volledige vorm werd 
voltrokken dan dat in het tweede geval heeft plaats gehad” (my insertions). The concepts 
‘kawitan’ and ‘kamulan’ are often interchanged (cf. also Hobart 1980: 75f). 


_ Seat for the paficarsi, the five seers (cf. above, 2.3.3, where they are named pancakosika). 
_ Seat for the Anglurah, the lord of the soil, or Batara Durga. 
. Sapta patala (“the seven netherworlds”); the upper third of this shrine is designated for 


Batara Baruna, the lower two-thirds for Anantabhoga (or Antaboga), the world snake (cf. 
also Grader s.a.°: 3f; Howe 1980: 165ff). 

Apit lawang; this is the usual expression denoting the two small offering shrines at each side 
of atemple entrance gate. During rituals offerings for the powers of the netherwo rld—for the 
buta and kala—are placed in these shrines. The deities of the entrance are Batara Mahakala 
and Nandiévara, the guardians of the gate of Siva. 

Manjangan séluang. This is the seat of Batara Mas Pahit. In this shrine one always finds the 
head of a deer (with or without antlers), carved out of wood. Batara Mas Pahitis thought to 
be the one who brought the culture of Majapahit to Bali; occasionally also as the culture 
hero Mpu Kuturan. The Pasék and Pulasari in particular regard themselves as descendants of 
Mpu Kuturan (cf. van der Kaaden 1937: 397, as well as illustration 154 and 155 in Ramseyer 
1977). In another dadia temple this shrine is accordingly designated as the seat of Batara 
Mpu Kuturan. In regard to the deer’s head cf. also Goris (1929: 50); there seems to be a rela- 
tionship between the-deer and the rainbow—depicted on each end with a deer’s head (cf. 
Hooykaas 1956°: 300ff). The rainbow may possibly be regarded as the (cultural) bridge 
between Java and bali. Furthermore, the deer is one of the sacrificial animals for Mahadeva, 
the god of the west, as has been mentioned. 

Gédong or balé lima sari; pasimpangan for Batara Rambut Sédana. A bale lima sari is a small 
seat of a deity having five posts. 

Manik api (“fire jewel”); seat for Brahma. ‘Manik’ also means ‘essence’ (cf. Howe 1980: 182 ff 
for further details on ‘manik’). 

Pasimpangan for Batari Sri. 

Sanggar agung for Siva or Batara Gdé Gunung Agung. 

Sanggar agungfor Batara Gde Bisbis (or for Sarasvati or Dewi Batur or Batari Danu). Sarasv ati 
is the goddess of wisdom and of literature (cf. Hooykaas 1964: 21ff), and also the Sakti of 
Brahma (cf. above, 2.2.2.3). 

Méru for Ida Ratu Pasék; characteristically, the deified ancestors, particularly those of the 
dadia Pasék, have a seat in the northeastern corner of the temple (cf. above, 2.3.3). 




































































time | Kasa: Kapat: Kalima: Kaném: Kapitu: Kaulu: | Kasanga: Radasa: Uku Kuningan, | Uku Kélawu, 
| purnama purnama purnama purnama. a) kajéng-paing” tanggal® § tilém a) purnama kajéng-kliwon" (= 28"" week) 
(is no longer b) kajéng-kliwon* | b) tilém buda wagé® 
c) tlém and 
2 days later 
name Usaba Kasa | U Aci Kalima: Am, a) majaga-jaga Aci Kaulu; | Usaba Dalém a) Usaba Kadasa odalan of: 
(= Usaba Sumbu) _ Sambah; odalan of: ngalémeékin: | (“to guard”) odalan of: b) Usaba Dalém 
| ngalémékin b) masanggah | Alit 
(cf. below) —¢) muhu-muhu; | 
, matukéh 
(cf. descrip- 
ae , tion of ritual) | 
main deity Katara Rambut | <== Mas Batara Dalém: Batara Pusth | Batara Dalém | a) Ida Ratu Bukit Batara Puséth Batari Sri: 
Stdana, Bukit Kangin, | Ténganan buta/kala Nyoman | Kangin; all village | Nyoman Batara Rambut 
| Batari Sri; Batara Puséh | pods Sédana, Déwa 
all village deities Gdé | b) Déwa Tuménang/ Gdé Panyari- 












Batara Dalém kan* 





pig, a) frog, cow 













(The ritual of this month is no longer carried out; it seems to have taken place 


kébo (water- asshopper, (pig) 
buffalo) praying mantis, 
rice-field ee! 
ee 
c) dog, chicken, 
= pig 
Pura Mutér, 3 village of Pura Balé a) village Banjar 
Pura Balé Agung a Bukit Kangin;| Agung b) village Kanginan, 
= Pura Balé c) Pamuhunan, (Pura Bale 
z Agung, | Pura Balé Agung 4eung) 
e Tatulingga 





orientation a) center. kaja-kangin; 


b) center (center) 
a) kaluhur 


caja E | kangin, center Hod-Kangin =|. a) center, ae | bs 

kaj | center srietghe Poa | 

| | c) kélod/center |B) kélod-kangi | 

assignment | pabaktian kaluhur | kaluhur | kaluhur — kaluhur kaluhur | pabaktian kadalém ! | luhur kaluhur 
| (uranian) kadalém (kaluhur) | b) kadalém 

| | ae (chthonian) (a . 


kaja, center 











a The first name (kajéng) is the third day of the three-day week, the second (paing, kliwon), the second and the fifth, soa of the five-day weet 
b buda=fourth day of the sevenalay week; wagé =the fourth day of the five-day week. 
¢ This ritual coincides with the odalan of the dadia Pasék. Table 3 The Ritual Calendar of Tatulingga 
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2.5 The Ritual Calendar 


2.5.1 Two Calendars 


In this chapter ], shall present schematically the ritual calendar of Tatulingga. 

As is known, there exist two calendar systems in Bali: the so-called Javanese-Balinese 
calendar, and the Hindu-Balinese calendar (cf. also Goris 1960, as well as Geertz 1975° )®8. The 
first is a calendar of weeks—Geertz (1975°: 392) calls it “permutational”—, and the latter is a 
calendar of months. 

According to the Javanese-Balinese calendar, the “year” consists of 210 days, divided simul- 
taneously into thirty weeks (wku) of seven days each, and into six “months” (tumpék) of 35 days 
each (five uku = one tumpék). This cycle is of course repeated after 210 days. (For the names of 
the days of the weeks I refer to Goris 1960.) Each time that a day of the seven-day week 
(saptawara) coincides with a day of the five-day week (paficawara), this is called a tumpek day. 
Apart from the seven- and five-day weeks, there also exist weeks consisting of one, two, three, 
four, six, eight, nine and ten days. Of these only the three- and six-day weeks are of relative 
importance. 

The six-day week is used in combination with the five- and seven-day weeks for the determi- 
nation of any particular day in the year of 210 days. The three-day week is the so-called market 
week; on the day busaya there is a market in Klungkung (busaya =pasah), on kajéng in Gianyar, 
and on béréng in Amlapura (béréng=tégéh). Furthermore, the week of three days, together with 
that of five days, is important for fixing the day of certain rituals in Tatulingga. 

The Hindu-Balinese calendar is based on the moon and the sun. The year consists of twelve 
months (sasih): kasa (‘the first’), karo (‘the second’), katiga, kapat, kalima, kaném, kapitu, 
kaulu, kasanga, kadasa, jesta, and sada. The “new” year does not begin with kasa, the first 
month, but with kadasa, the tenth month. The last two days of the month kasanga, together 
with the first day of the month kadasa, form the so-called Nyépi, the “new year ritual”. The Nyepi 
ritual mostly occurs in the time of the spring equinox. The question whether or not Nyepi 
should really be regarded as a “new year ritual” must be left to further investigation (cf., for 
instance, Geertz 1973°: 398; Goris 1960: 116ff); the expression ‘new year’ is only encountered in 
Western literature on the subject. 

Goris (1960: 115) writes about the calendar of months: “The months contain twenty-nine or 
thirty solar days (diwasa), but are divided into thirty lunar days (tithi), so that now and then two 
tithis fall on one diwasa”. The discrepancy is explained by the difference between the solar and 
lunar year. The deviation from the true solar year requires that an additional month be inserted 
periodically, which happens every thirty months. 

The month begins on the day after the new moon (ti/ém), and comprises fifteen days until 
the full moon (purnama); this period is called tanggal (the time of the waxing moon). The 
second half of the month starts on the day after full moon, and is called pang/ong (the time of the 
waning moon); it likewise lasts fifteen days. 


2.5.2 The Rituals 


The ritual calendar of Tatulingga follows the calendar of the months, at least with respect to the 
most important village rituals. However, there are several other rituals that follow the uku 
calendar. 

Table 3 above contains the following information: the time of the ritual according to the 
calendar of months and weeks, the name of the ritual, the most important deity, the most impor- 
tant sacrificial animal, the place of the ritual, the ritual assignment of the ceremony, and the 
orientation according to the cardinal points. 
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Considering the ritual calendar, it should be noted that all wkw rituals are all-Balinese: they are 
celebrated at the same time in the whole of Bali. These rituals are not directly the concern of the 
village, but of each individual family (insofar as they are adherents of Agama Hindu Dharma). 
Every household prepares offerings, and a (rather small) ritual is carried out at home. The func- 
tion of priest is usually taken by the head of the family, or sometimes by the spouse or another 
relative. 

In table 3, the only rituals mentioned that follow the wku calendar are those which are important 
for the village in its totality, and for which the village elders or other groups within the village 
have specific duties. There exist several other rituals following the uku calendar, but those men- 
tioned in table 3 are of primary importance. 

Apart from the rituals mentioned in table 3 which are no longer carried out, there exist 
several others about which no information could be obtained, except for some fragmentary 
reports in those village manuscripts that were accessible to me. Furthermore, there are several 
ceremonies, not mentioned in this text, that are not linked to a fixed calendar time. These 
depend on the health and rate of growth of the rice plants, and therefore cannot be fixed pre- 
cisely in advance. In general, this concerns rituals of fertility, aimed at insuring good growth of 
the rice, and a successful harvest. 


2.5.3 Concepts 


Basically, there does not exist a common Balinese word for ‘ritual’, if we do not consider the 
Indonesian expression “upacara’ as such. The concept ‘karya’ (‘work’) is also not a suitable alter- 
native, since the word refers particularly to individual or private family ceremonies. At least in 
Tatulingga, the word ‘karya’ is not used to denote village rituals. The term ‘upacara’ enjoys an 
increasing popularity, but mainly as an expression for family rituals, and in discussions with 
foreigners. In the village manuscripts the expression ‘upacara X’ does not occur with regard toa 
village ritual, and neither is it used in everyday language. Rather, various expressions are avail- 
able to designate a specific course of action as a whole, while the individual components—the 
rituals proper—are usually designated according to their content. 

The common concept for ‘temple ritual’ is ‘usaba’; this word is the usual one in 
Karangasem, but not , however, in the rest of Bali, where ‘usaba’ always denotes an agricultural 
ritual, mostly in honor of Déwi Sri. KBNW I: 231, sv. usaba reads: “een feest om ’t ongedierte en 
de ziekte van de padi te weeren”; sv. ngusaba “een offerfeest ter eere van Sri vieren”. But in 
Karangasem expressions like “mangusabayang déwané” (“to celebrate the gods”) or “lanlanan 
usaba ring dalém” (“list of the offerings for the ritual in the Pura Dalém”) are found repeatedly 
in the village manuscripts and in everyday language. 

Apart from these, the following terms are more or less common in Tatulingga: aci, odalan, 
pujacaru, pujawali, ngalémékin, piosan. Except for ‘odalan’, all of these concepts denote village 
rituals only; ‘odalan’ may designate either a village ritual or a family ceremony. In principle, the 
concept ‘aci’ may be used for any ceremony; every village ritual is an ‘aci’. Like the other expres- 
sions, ‘aci’ always denotes a ritual course of action, within which various other rituals and 
events occur simultaneously or successively. These smaller units may also be regarded as 
‘upacara’ , although the individual parts generally have their own names: nganémin, ‘to con- 
sume a ritual meal’; masolah, “to carry out a temple dance’; matabuh, ‘to carry out a libation’, 
etc., terms that designate that which actually happens. 

The aci may be divided into two groups. Firstly, there is the distinction of pujawali vs. 
pujacaru. The pujawali rituals belong to the general category of pabaktian kaluhur, “worship 
upwards”. I do not know ‘wali’ as an independent word; Barber (1979, sv. wa/i), however, reads 
for ‘wali’ “a ceremony of offering”: KBNW III: 569, sv. wali gives walin déwa, “feestdag v.d. 
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goden (odalan)”, so that ‘wali’ alone could mean ‘festival day’. Certainly there is a connection 
with ‘(ba)bali’, ‘to offer’, ‘offering’—cf. KBNW IV: 973, sv. bali II, as well as KBNW IV: 853, sv. 
bantén: “krama vorm Vv. bali; offeranden”. 

On the other hand, pujacaru are rituals belonging to the category of pabaktian kadalem, 
“worship into the direction of the chthonian gods and powers, as well as of the not-yet-deified 
ancestors”. ‘Caru’ means an offering for the chthonian powers (bura and kala), as well as for the 
gods of the netherworld; sometimes it is used to denote ‘dog’. Pujacaru always have an exorcistic 
character. The concept ‘pujawali’is not used very often; only when speaking about the character 
of the rituals is the word applied. I only know pujacaru—as a designation of a ritual—with respect 
to the Aci Kapitu, the ritual of the seventh month, although, theoretically, the Usaba Dalém and 
the Usaba Dalém Alit could also be thus designated. 

Secondly, we may distinguish between ‘usaba’ and ‘odalan’. However, this distinction is not 
adhered to very strictly: the terms are not mutually exclusive. There are aci that are called 
‘usaba’ as well as ‘odalan’; others, however, are either regarded as usaba, or as odalan. 

In broad outline, it may be noted that odal/an is the expression for the festival day of a deity 
or of the (collective) ancestors—this is also the reason why family ceremonies are said to be 
‘odalan’ as well. One may speak about an usaba, and say “this usaba is the festive day of god X: 
odalan ring batara X”. On the other hand, there is no such expression as “odalan of the month 
X”. Usaba, however, must not be thought of as referring specifically to the anniversary day of a 
specific deity: odalan always have for a subject the worship of (mostly only) one deity, usaba not 
necessarily. Thus, for example, the Aci Kalima (the ritual of the fifth month) is oda/an (and 
usaba as well) of Jda Ratu Bukit Kangin; the Aci Dalém is usaba (and not odalan) in the Pura 
Dalém, the Aci Kasa is usaba (and not odalan) in the first month. The name of the deity always 
follows after odalan, after usaba follows the name of the month or of the temple. With regard to 
this distinction it is essential that odalan never denote pujacaru, and, furthermore, that those 
rituals which follow the calendar of weeks (uku), are always designated as ‘odalan’, and never as 
‘usaba’. All wku-rituals are also celebrated by individual families. In this case for instance, 
Kuningan is not called Aci Kuningan, but simply Kuningan or Upacara Kuningan. ‘Ngalémékin’ is 
usually given as an expression for the ritual of the sixth month, the Aci Kaném. This is the only 
ritual which, in discussions about ceremonies, is designated with a “name of content”: 
‘Ngalémékin’ means ‘to prepare and lay down offerings’ (= ‘to present’); the basic word is 
‘lémék’/‘lémak’, meaning ‘fat’, ‘ample’. KBNW IV: 771, sv. /émék reads for “ngalémekin’: “voor 
een verbrand lijk op de zevende dag offeranden gereed zetten; ook op tempelfeesten’ The 
expression ‘ngalémékin’also occurs in the village manuscripts as a designation for smaller 
rituals during other ceremonies. 

Similarly, ‘piosan’ is a denotation for uranian rituals, although it is usually used only for the 
Usaba Kasa (as well as for the Usaba Sambah, which is not carried out anymore). This expres- 
sion is regularly encountered in village manuscripts. KBNW IV: 285, sv. pejos II gives ‘mapejos’ 
as low Balinese form of maweéda, ‘to recite the vedas’ or ‘to chant prayer-formulas’, and com- 
pares it with ‘amuja’, ‘to worship’, ‘to venerate’. 

In table 4 I have once again represented the ritual calendar; underlined are those designa- 
tions that are encountered in colloquial usage. This scheme indicates that the concepts 
‘ngalémékin’, ‘pujacaru’, and ‘odalan’ do not occur regularly in the spoken language. They are in 
fact used, but only as a designation of the content of a ritual. I was assured that all rituals are 
basically aci, some of which are odalan or usaba, or both. 
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Month / week Odalan Usaba Pujawali Pujacaru Ngalémékin 
Sasih / Uku 
Kasa, purnama 
Kalima, purnama 
Kaném, purnama 
Kapitu, tilém 
Kaulu, tanggal 
Kasanga, tilém 
Kadasa a) purnama 

b) tilém 
Kajéng Kliwon Kuningan 
Buda Wagé Kélawu 
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Table 4 Balinese Expressions for the Concept “Ritual” 


At first sight a slightly different division or classification is suggested. A first group contains 
the opposition pujawali vs. pujacaru; the criterion here is the orientation, the direction of wor- 
ship. The pujawali are oriented towards the worship of the gods, and the deified ancestors. 
These rituals belong to the sphere of Déwayadnya (from Skt. yajfia, “‘worship’). The pujacaru 
rituals, on the other hand, serve the worship of the chthonian powers and deities, as well as of 
the not-yet-deified ancestors; these types of rituals belong to the domain of the Bhita- and 
Pitrayadnya*’. 

From another point of view, the rituals may be either classified according to place and time 
(usaba/aci), or after the corresponding deity (odalan). The latter grouping may be a specifica- 
tion of the first. However, the word ‘odalan’ , as mentioned above, is mainly associated with fam- 
ily ceremonies, with the festive day of a deity, and with individual celebrations, and less with the 
temple rituals of the village. The oda/an does not actually belong to the scope of duties of the vil- 
lage. Linguistically, on the level of the “parole”, I tend to regard the distinction ‘usaba’-‘aci’ as 
more essential than the distinction ‘usaba’-‘odalan’. 

Aci (+ time) are opposed to usaba (+ place/time). Of the four aci mentioned above, two are fes- 
tive days of a deity of another village: the Aci Kalimais the odalan of Ida Ratu Bukit Kangin, whe- 
reas the Aci Kaném is the festive day of Déewayu Mas Ténganan. The Aci Kaulu is the odalan of 
the “younger god of origin” (Batara Puséh Nyoman), the Aci Kapitu is a pujacaru. The latter 
ritual distinguishes itself from the Usaba Dalém and the Usaba Dalém Alit in that the worship of 
“real” deities is not so pronounced. It is a ritual in the direction of the earth and the sea, a ritual 
for the buta and kala. 

However, both Dalém rituals, although they are pujacaru, have the gods of the Pura Dalém 
(Batara Dalém, and Batari Durga resp.) as their object of worship. These deities are venerated, 
while the buta and kala are expelled. Therefore, it may be said that these four rituals do not 
attain to worship of the highest degree. In Ka/ima and Kaném, deities are worshipped that do not 
actually belong to Tatulingga; these ceremonies in fact originate from a former ritual depend- 
ence on the king of Karangasem, and on Ténganan, whose fields are partly cultivated by inhab- 
itants of Tatulingga. The Aci Kapitu is a mere chthonian ritual, while the Aci Kaulu is the ritual 
of the young villagers, carried out by the association of the unmarried boys and girls. Although 
this ritual takes place around tanggal 5, i.e. during the time of the waxing moon (but not during 
full moon), the impression of a more chthonian ritual is reinforced by the fact that the main 
sacrificial animal is a cow, which is usually slaughtered in connection with pujacarw rituals. 
Accordingly, the word ‘macaru’ is used in connection with the Aci Kaulu. The Aci Kapitu (cf. 
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chapter 4) is by its character directed “downwards”: as “red” dog and a red chicken are sacrificed, 
~ which are the most suitable sacrificial animals for such rituals. The most important aspect of 
both rituals is the matabuh rah, the offering of blood to the chthonian powers. 

Clearly uranic deities are the object of worship during the four usaba mentioned above. Two 
of them are pujacaru rituals (Usaba Dalém and Usaba Dalém Alit), and the other two are pujawali 
ceremonies (Usaba Kasa and Usaba Kadasa). All village gods are worshipped during the two 
latter rituals; the Usaba Kadasa is in addition, but not primarily, the odalan of Ida Ratu Bukit 
Kangin. (The two uku rituals are not considered here, since for these ceremonies only the 
expression ‘aci’ is appropriate.) 


2.5.4 Ritual and Rupiah 


Several rituals are not carried out anymore nowadays. According to some villagers, the reason 
for this is the current high cost and expenditure for the rituals. This does not necessarily mean 
that the expenses are too high in relation to the benefit or the effect of the ritual. Rather, in view 
of the actual economic situation, the money is for several reasons simply not available. The 
“village cash box” does not contain enough money to accomplish all prescribed demands 
(rituals, etc.). This “cash box”—originally the village rice granary—mostly contains rice which 
has been supplied by the villagers. For ritual purposes part of the rice is sold, and with this 
money the sacrificial pigs, for example, are bought. (Incidentally, these pigs should be bought, 
as far as possible, from within the village boundaries.) However, population pressure on a 
restricted village area tends to increase continually, which finally leads to decreasing quantitites 
of rice flowing into the village “cash box”. The consequence may be illustrated by the following 
example: the total expenses for the annual Usaba Kasa amounted in 1973 to Rp. 70,000 (about 
US$ 165.- at the time)’. Since the export of pigs has increased greatly—which also means that 
pigs within Bali have become more expensive—and because sufficient rice is not available, that 
which was formerly supplied in the form of pigs and rice, must nowadays be contributed 
additionally in the form of money. But the fact is that most families of the village are short of 
cash, for money does not come in from the outside in a sufficient amount. For instance, eleven 
pigs (and in addition to this, about 30 chickens and ducks, 125 ducks’ eggs, 1,140 kg rice, numer- 
ous geese, coconuts, and so forth) are required for the U'saba Kasa. Six of the pigs, according to 
the village regulation, have to be “gdé-gdé” i.e. “very big”. The consequence of the shortage of 
money and rice in the village is that the pigs become continually smaller. This was the case in 
1972, 1973, 1976 as well as in 1980. Some elder villagers told me that the Usaba Sambah ts not 
carried out anymore, since the cost of water-buffalos, which are required for this ritual, has 
become too high, whereas in the nineteen-twenties, when the price was lower, the ritual still 
took place. 

I do not know whether or not such external financial factors alone are sufficient to reduce 
certain rituals or dispense with them completely. There are, possibly, internal factors as well 
that operate simultaneously, or have a catalyzing effect in this regard. For example, certain 
village elders or priests may die before they were able to transmit their knowledge; or there may 
exist insufficient interest in the village adat amongst the younger people, for whatever reasons. 
The external economic and socio-political situation may render the process of handing down 
the tradition uncertain and unreliable to a high degree. At present, this process depends 
increasingly on unstable and uncontrollable factors which may not permit the village to secure 
and develop these paths of tradition in a continuous fashion. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Village of Tatulingga 
(Karangasem) II 


3.1 Associations (Survey) 
3.1.1 Désa, Banjar, Subak 


Before discussing the various groupings within Tatulingga in some detail, some of the points 
that were touched upon earlier must be taken up here again. 

Generally speaking, two main types of traditional village organization may be distin- 
guished. A characteristic feature of the first type is the pluralistic village administration, with its 
religious-priestly functions. 

The second type, on the other hand, is identified by a one-man administration, represented 
by the village head (kliang désa/kliang dinas). 

Tatulingga is one of the many villages that show a pluralistic village administration, i.e. a 
multiple-person council which makes decisions concerning issues of internal village adat. This 
does not mean, however, that in villages of the second type the village head is the only one with 
decisive power. In these villages as well, problems are likewise solved, and decisive action 
undertaken on the basis of mutual/communal discussions and consultations. The difference, 
however, is that the plurality of the administrative council is institutionalized in villages of the 
first type. 

As mentioned above (cf. 2.1.2), the désa adat is a territorial adat community. I will use the 
concept in the sense of Falk Moore’s “semi-autonomous fields”, these “fields” having specific 
mechanisms for social control (cf. Falk Moore 1978: 55f). It is comprised of several internal 
groupings, each of which has clear-cut duties to fulfil. As one of the general principles of social 
organization in all Balinese villages, Geertz (1959: 999; 1964: 32) mentions the tendency to form 
special associations and groupings with all possible and conceivable aims, a statement that 
holds true for Tatulingga as well. 

Within the context of the désa as a higher unity, most of the groupings are in themselves 
more or less independent adat communities. To say that each of these groupings should 
worship in a specific temple—that they are “temple groups”, as Geertz and Geertz (1975: 14) 
describe them—does not exactly express the complete situation: the different groups are not 
linked to a specific temple, but each of them separately contributes to the worship in one or 
another village temple. Certain groups do possess their own special temple (like the swbak or 
dadia), but the worship in the village temples holds first priority. 

The distinction between banjar and désa has been repeatedly referred to in the literature— 
among others by Grader (1936; 1937"), Goris (1935: 8 ff), Korn (1932: 179 ff; 1933), Hobart (1975: 
69f), and, recently, Howe (1980: 141 ff)—, especially in the sense of a separation between socio- 
political and religious authority. For example, Howe (1980: 141) notes a “disjunction between 
spiritual authority and temporal power”. Concerning banjar and désa see also his remarks on 
pp. 145 ff. With regard to this disjunction the thought comes quickly to mind that it may hint at 
the distinction between the “inside” and the “outside”, between the “center” and the “pe- 
riphery”; I will return to this later. 

This separation can be clearly distinguished in Tatulingga as well. However, I only subscribe 
to it insofar as it is valid in respect to a general division of duties and competences. In other 
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words: the duties of the banjar are primarily socio-political in kind, whereas those of the désa 
are first of all religiously orientated. Even so, the duties of the banjar a/so belong to the sphere 
of competence of the désa. 

This dualistic village structure, based on complementary oppositions, has been sufficiently 
recognized and repeatedly described by Dutch researchers (colonial officers, ethnographers, 
jurists, etc.), as I mentioned above. I agree with Howe (1980: 141f), in that these researchers 
“were also under the strong influence of the ideas of Rassers [...]”, and, particularly, that they 
showed an “ignorance of eastern Indonesian systems coupled with their enthusiasm for 
Javanese studies”. In my opinion it is Geertz in particular who has made this mistake—especially 
with respect to the second reproach: the eastern Indonesian elements in the Balinese social 
structure were overlooked by him. Whether or not cultural historical speculations are linked 
with assessing a certain type of dualism is uninteresting to me; I do, however, support its mere 
assessment. 

The strict dichotomy—religious (désa) authority on the hand, and secular (banjar) authority 
on the other—represents only half of the matter: although the duties of the banjar are socio- 
politically oriented, the banjar remains subordinate to the désa. The implementation of banjar 
tasks and duties should be regarded in the first instance as a contribution to the maintenance 
(and to the periodic restoration) of the ritual purity of the village area. Ifmecessary, the désa may 
interfere with the socio-political and economic organization of the village. 

It must be noted again that a// of the land within the village territory is, in the final analysis, 
in the possession of the deésa, or rather, is administered by the désa, and that the banjar cannot 
exercize an exclusive right of disposal over part of this land (cf. also Hobart 1975: 70). This 
explains why all landed property of a person with no descendants falls back to the désa, and not, 
for instance, partly to the banjar as well. 

This does not mean, however, that the individuality of the banjar is infringed upon. The 
independence of the banjar is maintained until the purity of the village as a whole is threatened. 
The tendency to independence, exclusivity, and to shield one’s own group, as well as to empha- 
size this independence in regard to other groups, is by all means a characteristic feature of all 
groups in the village. The désa does so in respect to other villages, the banjar does so in respect 
to the désa and other groups (for instance by means of composing regulations [awig-awig] that 
are valid only for one’s own group), and so on (cf. also the example in Howe 1980: 357f). The 
principle repeats itself on all leves of the organization. 

Thus, we can distinguish between a stressing of independence on the one hand, and, simul- 
taneously, on the other hand the idea that impurity of a single group or of an individual family 
concerns the village as a whole, and that therefore the possibilities of interference are restricted 
to the désa. Precisely the accentuated autonomy, and the overriding authority of the village, 
made the concept ‘village republic’—as it was formed by Korn and Goris—so very apt. Even 
though the concept—with which Geertz and Geertz (1975: 17) seem to identify the banjar or 
“hamlet” (cf. also above, p.41f)—possesses too far-reaching connotations nowadays, the 
implied autonomy of the village issues of village adat has at any rate retained its value. 

Along with the distinction between désa and banjar, a third unity may be added: the subak 
(the irrigation society). This association, together with other agricultural groupings, represents 
the economic aspect of village organization. Apart from certain genealogical corporations, the 
subak is the only association that is not always completely contained within the village. But in 
fact this occurs quite rarely in Karangasem, because of the geo-hydrological situation. The 
three subak of Tatulingga are for the greater part internal to the village. 

The three domains mentioned above may be represented as follows: 
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Deésa 
(religious domain) 


Banjar Subak 
(socio-political domain) (economic domain) 





Fig.13 Hierarchy of Désa, Banjar, and Subak 


3.1.2 Divisions 


Belonging to the category of groupings with primarily religious-ritual functions are the taruna 
and daha (part of the boys and girls, respectively), the sésabu (“hearth people”), the desa nyoman 
(“younger villagers”), as well as the kérama saing (the village elders proper). In fact, the three 
village priests, as well as the sékaha gambang (= the gambang orchestra association) should be 
included in this category; the duties of the gambang association are basically ritual in kind. 

A second category comprises all those groupings having socio-political functions. To this 
belong the regular members of the banjar, the pahuman (cf. below 3.3), and the pamong banjar 
(the executive board of the two banjar of Tatulingga). 

The third category, finally, is formed by the three subak, as well as the various other agricul- 
tural groupings. 

Furthermore, there exist numerous associations (sékaha), the membership of which is 
based on voluntary choice, contrary, for the most part, to the above mentioned three categories. 

Apart from these groups, mention should be made of the six genealogical groupings (dadia 
and kelompok). 

If we leave the voluntary and genealogical associations out of consideration for the time 
being, the model of (social) organization may be represented schematically as follows (cf. 
below). Furthermore, the population may also be divided on the basis of their marital status: 
one group comprises the people that are not (yet) married, another group those that are married, 
and finally, a last group those that are no longer married. It is important to note that the desa in- 
cludes a// persons living on the village territory. 





sésabu - désa nyoman - kérama saing 


taruna 
Desa: : subak pangadilan désa 
daha 
banjar - pahuman - pamong banjar 
or also: désa=not married - married - no longer married 


] 2 3 





Fig.14 Division of the Population According to Socio-Political and Religious Criteria 
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In this regard part of the unmarried people form the associations of the taruna and daha; all 
other groups mentioned above are the married people, whereas the third group comprises 
singles such as widows, widowers (balu, unggu), etc. Naturally there are exceptions, but these 
will be discussed later on. The pangadilan désa holds the highest position on the village level, 
and is composed of members from the kérama saing and the pamong banjar; this group will also 
be discussed below. 

Since the division shown in figure 14 is mainly linked to the age of the persons involved, we 
may regard this as a vertical division of the population into two large groups: banjar on the one 
side, désa on the other. 

Apart from this, a horizontal division may be discerned, according to which each person 
within the village population is seen as being a member of one or more voluntary associations, 
such as the subak or other agricultural groups—in other words, those associations which are not 
directly dependent on membership in the banjar or the désa (in a restrictive sense), being based 
on age and the possession of land. 

Both divisions are cross-sected, and certainly also influenced by the various genealogical 
relationships, partly with respect to their composition and by the way in which members are 
recruited and grouped. Obviously kinship and politics walk, so to speak, hand in hand on every 
level, the more so since a close relationship exists between the dadia Pasék and the banjar 
kawan on the one side, and the dadia Pulasari and the banjar kanginan on the other (cf. below, 
3.7). 


DESA ADAT 


deca (= religious sphere) | banjar (= socio-political sphere} 


| kin relations 






pangadilan 
desi 
age/land 


Subbak, 
ap Sékaha 
= (mainly 
economical 
sphere} 







esa 
nyoman 


Subak, 
Sékaha 


kin relations Pee 


Caruna 
daha, 


Fig. 15 Model of the Vertical and Horizontal Division of the Population 


3.2 Banjar and Sésabu 


It seems sensible to me to discuss the banjar and the sésabu under the same subheading, in 
order to facilitate the presentation and description of these two groups. 

Both are in number the largest groups in Tatulingga, and their membership coincides 
almost completely. Only with regard to their respective functions do basic differences exist. 
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As soon as they marry—i.e. directly after their marriage has become legal (in the sense of adat)— 
all male inhabitants must mabanjar, i.e.join the banjar, as well as nyésabu, i.e. become sésabu”', 
‘Mabanjar’ may also, in addition to the above meaning, denote ‘to be a member of the banjar’. 
Characteristically, there is no noun meaning ‘member of the banjar’: the banjar is an institution 
(or a territorial unity, a residential unit), and no expression exists that designates the members 
of the banjar as such. One can only say, somebody belongs to banjar X, a person is a member of 
banjar X, or somebody lives in banjar X. 

With regard to the word ‘sésabu’, one can say that somebody issésabu (“tiang sésabu”, “Iam 

sésabu”), or that somebody enters the group of the sésabu or belongs to the sésabu (“tang 
nyésabu”, “I belong to the sésabu”). 
The expression ‘sésabu’ (in the lontars also written as sasawon) has abu or awuas its root-word, 
and designates those people that belong to the same hearth (= “ashes”); sé- or sa-=one. The 
concept ‘sépaon’—from paon or pawon (= ‘kitchen’)—corresponds to this; the basic word here is 
likewise awu or abu®*. For an interesting comparison I refer to the modern Indonesian word 
dapur (“kitchen”) which seems to derive from Old Javanese dapur (“rural unit”); cf. Zoetmulder 
1982, I, 365, sv. dapur II, 2, and Pigeaud 1960-63, IV, 467 ff; 494 ff. Pigeaud (p. 469) writes: “[...] 
members of common rural communities (dapur), ruled by Elders (buyut); [...]”; for buyut cf. 
below p. 98, 107 f. 

At first sight, it seems as if the place of residence determines the choice of the banjar: a per- 
son living in banjar kangin will usually become a member of banjar kanginan; somebody resid- 
ing in banjar kauh mostly chooses banjar kawan. However, the membership of a person’s father 
is in the end more decisive: except when there is serious disagreement between father and son, 
the son will after his marriage enter the banjar of his father. This explains why the distribution 
of banjar membership amongst the residential units in Tatulingga is relatively constant. 

The importance of the place of residence and/or the banjar membership of the father does 
not hold for the sésabu, as they form one group only. Thus, the sésabu are composed of persons 
of both banjar together, or, stated differently, the members of banjar kawanan and banjar 
kanginan are united in the grouping of the sésabu. 

Upon marriage a woman also becomes a member of the banjar and of the sésabu. Because of 
this she assumes certain duties with regard to the preparation of offerings, both for affairs of the 
banjar and for ritual contributions of the sésabu as well. 

Because of the conditions of membership, it might be assumed that the number of sésabu 
corresponds to that of the members of the banjar. However, the rules of resignation differ 
slightly. 

A widow (ba/u) must continue to fulfil her duties for the association of the sesabu, but not 
for the banjar”*: only when one of her sons, if she has any, becomes a member of the boys’ club 
(sékaha taruna), will she then be discharged of her duties. In this case, however, her son will 
become a member of the banjar as well as of the sésabu. 

On the other hand, a widower (also called ba/u) remains a member both of the banjar and of the 
sésabu, even if one of his sons becomes faruna. 

Conversely, if the father of an unmarried faruna dies, then the son must enter the banjar; only 
after his marriage will he become sésabu. 

Resignation from the banjar and the sésabu occurs mostly at old age, when one cannot or 
does not want to work anymore. In most cases there are then sons who are old enough to take 
the position of the father. But even when the children are not yet married and still belong to the 
boys’ association, the father may retire from the banjar because of age and/or weakness, even if 
he still has a wife. He remains sésabu, however, although with only minimal obligations. One of 
his sons will act on his behalf in the banyjar. 
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Those who are neither banjar members nor sésabu are called (pa)nyada, the “non-actives”. 

The term wnggu is also applied to them; ‘unggu’ designates o/d, unmarried people in general. 
For younger singles who are beyond marriageable age, the expressions ‘taruna tuwing’ and 
‘daha tuwing’ (or ‘tua’) are known in Tatulingga: these terms translate roughly as ‘old boy’ or 
‘old girl’ respectively. Such singles, however, are relatively rare. 
Unmarried males must at any rate enter the banjar, and become sésabu, after they have left the 
boys’ club. Unmarried women usually become sésabu as well, althou gh exceptions occur, since 
the personal situation, along with the possibilities of support and contribution of these women 
with regard to the necessary duties and tasks as sesabu, are taken into consideration. 

In general terms the separation of the duties of banjar and sésabu is rather clear-cut: the 
members of the banjar concern themselves primarily with the maintenance of roads, and public 
buildings (such as the primary school of the village, the bathing places, etc.), whereas the sésabu 
carry out religious duties exclusively (for general information on banjar duties cf. Korn 1932: 
238 ff). From the mere fact that the village secretary (panyarikan désa) is the chief of the sésabu, 
it follows that they belong to the désa as a religious unit. Tasks in this domain are forwarded to 
the sésabu through the village secretary, whereas banjar duties are given out to the members of 
the two banjar by the banjar chief (kliang banjar). 

Since the memberships of banjar and sésabu almost totally coincide, it is obvious that a per- 
son must get his instructions both from the village secretary and from the banjar chief. Further- 
more, it is a characteristic statement of the villagers that the functions of the banjar are first of 
all conceived so as to assist the désa in respect to carrying out the village rituals concurring with 
the adat. Thus, the banjar members have precisely described duties at certain temple rituals. 

At this point the concepts ‘sékaha patus’ and ‘banjar patus’ must be discussed. ‘Patus’ 
denotes a ‘material contribution’, and thus a sékaha patusisa grouping of people that help each 
other, by means of supplying rice, coconuts, and other products. However, their mutual inter- 
dependence may also involve physical labor. These services are needed in particular, but not 
exclusively, for the expensive cremation ceremonies, which often can hardly be paid for by an 
individual family alone. In many villages the sekaha patus is identical to the banjar patus, which 
connotes the banjar as a whole. In Tatulingga, however, several sekaha patus exist within the 
banjar; these are mostly corporations of two or more related families. The facilities of the banjar 
are at their disposal during ceremonial occasions, and in special cases the assistance of the whole 
banjar may be requested, the banjar then being called banjar patus. In Amlapura, this is in fact 
the case most of the time: whenever a banjar member needs help—be it a cremation or a tooth- 
filing ceremony-, all members of the banjar will appear. The women help with the preparation 
of offerings, the cooking of rice, etc., whereas the men assist in preparing the (ritual) food, 
constructing frames for offerings, and so forth. (If one sees a man with a saput—a waist band 
which is an expression of courtesy—, and a small hatchet—an expression of readiness to help— 
then one knows that somewhere in the banjar aritual ora ceremony Is being organized and pre- 
pared.) Korn (1932: 93) remarks: 

“[...] terwijl in het oud-Balisch gebied de bandjars [...] bepaalde taken te volbrengen kregen 
bij onderhoud en herstel van tempels, en bij het vieren der offerfeesten, terwijl onderlinge hulp 
van bandjargenooten slechts op het tweede plan stond, werd in het apanagegebied die onder- 
linge bijstand, m.n. bij de verbrandingsfeesten, juist het voornaamste doel der bandjarvereeni- 
gingen” He writes further (id.): “In sommige Karangasemsche dorpen[. ..] werden bandjars van 
beide soort als bandjar désa en bandjar patoes naast elkander aangetroffen” 

Again, the question of originality or antiquity may be left out of consideration. Never- 
theless, the situation in Tatulingga corresponds with Korn’s remark, insofar as two aspects of 
the functions of the banjar are apparent: firstly, its relationship to the désa (as ‘banjar désa’, 
although this expression as such is not used in Tatulingga), and secondly, with respect to in- 
ternal assistance. In this context, my point is only to make it clear that the banjar—in spite of its 
“secular”, socio-political duties—has also, and in fact mainly, ritual functions, so that the 
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socio-political side of the issue should likewise be considered in a religious context, and as 
being subordinate to the désa as a whole. 

The sésabu concern themselves to a considerable extent with the maintenance of 
the temples. For example, when the walls of the Pura Mutér were repaired in 1973, the sésabu 
were instructed to collect a certain number of river stones per capita. The work itself was done 
by craftsmen, although the village elders were in charge of controlling and supervising the 
work. 

Furthermore, for several rituals, such as the Usaba Kasa and Usaba Dalém, the sésabu have 
to pay certain contributions, mostly in form of rice or kepeng (Chinese coins). These contribu- 
tions are called uwrunan or paturunan. The expression sékéturun is also known: one says for ins- 
tance, “the sésabu sékérurun (a certain quantity of) rice”, i.e. for each sésabu a fixed quantity of 
rice has to be delivered in the Pura Balé Agung. The difference between patus and paturunan is 
that the latter is obligatory. Patus, however, are (officially at least) voluntary contributions, the 
quantity of which is left to the judgment (i.e. within the possibilities) of the persons involved. 
Only at the Usaba Kadasa (the ritual of the tenth month) do the sésabu have an additional duty: 
to take part in the ritual “battle of the gods”. The village deities, having taken their places in 
small decorated wooden boxes, fight with each other. Along with this, a fight develops between 
the boys, who carry the boxes at the beginning of the ritual, and the sésabu, who try to snatch 
the boxes of the gods from the boys. The usual expression for this in Tatulingga is mabiasa, 
malégan-légan, Of amian-amianan. 

A further difference is that, for contributions to the désa (for example by the sésabu), the 
private possessions of other villagers may be claimed, which is not the case with contributions 
made to the banjar. For example, if the sésabu need a certain quantity of young coconut-palm 
leaves, and do not possess these themselves, they may take the necessary quantity from other 
people’s gardens without the village paying a compensation for it. Korn (1932: 217) mentions, as 
one of the terms for this right, the concept ‘ngarampag’ (‘to confiscate’); however, this word is 
not known in Tatulingga in this sense. Instead, the word ‘ngarampak (more or less ‘to collect 
contributions’) is used here. The expression ‘ngarampag’ is in Tatulingga only used for collect- 
ing fines, for instances from a person who has infringed upon the local adat, as well as for the 
ritual confiscation of the (sacred) kéris of a boy (taruna) at the end of the Kuningan ritual. The 
same holds true if a boy makes an adat mistake in the course of the ritual. The usual expression 
for collecting fines, however, is ‘nuduk bakatan’ (‘nuduk’ = ‘to collect’; ‘bakatan’ = ‘that which 
one does not possess anymore’). 

In order to summon the banjar members and the sésabu, the village secretary and the banjar 
head resp., are aided by the so-called saya. ‘Saya’ (or also ‘pangarah’, ‘pangatag’) is the common 
expression for a sort of servant-boy; the saya carry out messenger services (mgarahang, “to 
report’), help with kitchen work, collect fines (ngarampag), take care of the ritual invitation of 
the village elders, priests, etc., provide ingredients for offerings, and so forth. They are couriers 
and servants, and anybody with an official function may send them anywhere, or summon them 
from anywhere—often intentionally to tease them. 

Depending on the association, one or more saya are appointed, and usually accomplish their 
duties during one month, after which other saya are assigned. 

In the case of the désa, the six saya désa are appointed by the village secretary from the ranks of 
the sésabu and the désa nyoman (cf. below, 3.3); formerly only désa nyoman were appointed as 
saya désa. 

Apart from accomplishing those duties which they are ordered to perform, it is their general 
obligation to supply palm wine (tuak, sajéng) for the ritual sessions of the village council, and to 
supply coconuts and other foodstuffs for certain rituals (cf., for instance, the text of dsc 87e, 
30ff). Their remuneration mostly consists of part of the offerings. Formerly the saya had to pay 
for these contributions themselves, but nowadays the désa takes over the costs. 
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There are two saya banjar, i.e. two per banjar (Kanginan and kawan); one is called saya ban- 
Jar, the other is saya pahuman (‘pahuman’ form the main group of the banjar members, cf. 
below). The duties of the saya banjar are similar to those of the saya désa. They are appointed by 
the kliang banjar, the banjar chief, and their period of service amounts to six months. 


3.3 Pahuman and Désa Nyoman 


3.3.1 Land and Ritual Obligations 


The most important external characteristic of the position of a village inhabitant—and therefore 
also of his function—is his possession of land. The average married villager (=sésabu and banjar 
member) obtains a plot of land both from the désa and from the banjar. In this regard, it should 
be kept in mind that we cannot really speak of “ownership”, since the plot of land always remains 
in the possession of the village, and may neither be sold nor pledged by its “caretaker”, its 
temporary owner. Not even the banjar owns land in the strict sense of the word, for the banjar 
only administers—though with considerable independence from the désa—a greater portion of 
the village-owned land. 

In former times every inhabitant received two plots of land after marriage: one from the 
village and one from the banjar. As far as people still remember, this has changed drastically. 
First of all, the allocation ofa village plot is dependent on the allocation of a banjar plot—i. e. one 
receives a plot of désa land only after one has been allocated a plot of land by the banjar. 
Secondly, this allocation will by no means occur directly after marriage, or after becoming a 
member of the banjar and of the sésabu. 

It cannot be ascertained how this separation of banjar land and désa land originated. But 
without doubt there exists a connection in this regard between the royal court and the village. 
The pahuman”*—i.e. those banjar members that have already received a plot of land from the 
banjar—had and still have to observe certain (ritual) obligations to the court. That implies, 
among other things, that the yield of the land of a pahuman was in part intended for the royal 
court, in form of rice or other products. This was true throughout the royal period (cf. also 
above, p.2lf). The pahuman formerly contributed—materially or by means of labor—to the 
costly rituals and festive ceremonies of the court, and in times of war constituted the core of the 
king’s armed forces. 

The obligations of the pahuman were called ‘ayahan kadalém’ or ‘ayahan kapuri’, meaning 
approximately ‘unpaid work for the court’. Korn 1932: 98: cf. also 291f) expresses himself 
somewhat differently: “De kern van hun bezit is een sawah paoeman, die zij aan hun vorst of 
goesti te danken zouden hebben en waarvan de opbrengst diende als teerkost tijdens hun ver- 
blijf bij hun heer, wanneer zij de paleisdiensten kwamen verrichten” I do not think—considering 
the present-day situation, and statements by old people who had experienced these avahan 
kadalém—that the yield of the pahuman land really served to nourish the pahuman during their 
time in the palace. Rather, I think that part of it went directly to the puri (for instance in the form 
of rice as a basic ingredient of offerings), whereas the rest was meant for the pahuman or the 
banjar (in the sense of a payment). Besides, Korn contradicts himself, for he states (p. 302) that 
the “palace conscripts” were usually fed by their king. Therefore, his above description of the 
issue seems to be rather inaccurate. 

In the colonial period the ayahan kadalém in many areas constitued the basis for contribu- 
tions to, and work services for, the colonial government. The former “palace conscripts” came to 
be called “heerendienstplichtigen”. The work consisted, among other duties, of assistance in 
the construction of roads and bridges. That the pressure of the colonial administration on the 
population was considerably stronger than that during the royal period can be safely concluded 
from Korn’s observations (1932: 293 ff, 327ff, and specially 336ff). In his book on Ténganan 
(1933: 77) he writes: 
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“(..] waren die plichten (i.e. of the pahuman vis-a-vis the royal court; my insertion) onbeteeke- 
nend; was er geen oorlog, dan hadden de desalieden aan weinig bezwarende plichten tegenover 
den anak agoeng te voldoen. Toen het gouvernement de paleisdiensten afschafte zijn dan ook 
tal van paoeman vrijwillig en bij wijze van hulde aan den vorst, hun oude verplichtingen blijven 
naleven” (On the type of duties of the pahuman for the court, cf. Korn 1933: 76ff.) 

But in present times as well, the pahuman continue to have ritual obligations towards the court, 
though ona lesser scale. The pahuman supply rice and other materials for the offerings for large 
puri ceremonies, etc. Such services for the puri took place, for instance, in the year 1937, and 
recently in 1976, on the occasion of the big Maligia. 

The pahuman from the neighboring villages brought rice and other materials, whereas other 
villages made their sacred orchestras available. It must be remarked once again, that itis notjust 
an obligation on the side of the villages alone, but of the king (or bupati) as well: he is obliged to 
invite the villages or the pahuman; the obligations rest on mutual necessity. 

It seems quite possible to me that part of the village land remained, or became, excepted 

from the liability of contributing part of the harvest or yield: the yield of these plots of land— 
which in Tatulingga are those plots that are cultivated by the hundred désa nyoman (cf. below)— 
goes partly to the landowner, and partly to the village (to put it somewhat simply). To express it 
differently: the king no longer had access to this land. 
Such plots of land were and are often designated as ‘ayahan kadésa’, “desaplichtige velden”, or 
“fields with liabilities towards the village”. I do not know whether these were the same fields 
which, in the case of Tatulingga, belonged to the category of “laba pura”; but at any rate it does 
not apply in the present day. 

“Laba pura” are fields which are bound to a specific temple, and which (formerly) were 
“donated” to the village by the king, i.e. they were free of tribute. It should be remembered that 
all land in the empire was considered to be a “possession” of the king! But today as well, /aba 
pura are tax-exempt temple fields. The division between banjar land on the one hand, with 
liability of tribute to the court, and désa land on the other, with the liability of contributions to 
the village, may perhaps be compared with the “exemption from taxation” of the /aba pura”. 
This is not the place to explore the issue of how the duties of tribute of the pahuman came about 
(but cf., among others, Boon 1977: 54f; Gunning/van der Heyden 1926: 366ff, Korn 1932, 
passim). 

As soon as a Villager has passed the ritual of marriage, he enters the banjar, receives awaiting 
number, and is registered ona list. As long as a banjar member is thus registered, he may tempo- 
rarily receive a small rice field from the banjar, but only if a plot of land happens to be available. 
This, however, is becoming increasingly rare. The yield of this field is partly private, but the 
greater part flows into the “banjar cash box”. (This type of land, the yield of which is partly desig- 
nated for other purposes and institutions, or used for other common (village) goals, is tanah 
garapan or gantalan. I mention this important concept here, as it will be employed often in the 
following.) 

Originally, every inhabitant of Tatulingga received wo plots of land immediately after 
marrying. That this is no longer the case—the person being registered on a waiting list instead— 
arises from the fact that the village is seriously short of land. 

The whole village area (payar) comprises about 150 hectares; the désa itself administers, apart 
from the area on which the houses stand, about ten hectares within the village territory, and out- 
side this area some two more hectares. The greater part of the land in the village is administered 
by the two banjar, and another portion is “owned” by several kingroups, especially the dadia 
Pasék and Pulasari. This dadia-owned land is mainly comprised of gardens as well as a few rice 
fields. Several individuals also obtained additional rice fields outside the village territory. The 
privately owned property, however, has been restricted since 1960 to 7,5 hectares. 

Because of increasing population pressure with constant village acreage, the village was forced 
during the last few decades to considerably reduce the size of the fields that were to be 
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allocated to the inhabitants. Another reason for this reduction was to prevent the waiting time 
for a field from the banjar, as well as from the désa, from becoming too long. 

The size of the village plots of land has, since some time ago, been reduced from ten to five 
ares, (although nobody remembers exactly when this happened) and this will probably remain 
so as long as village (désa) land is not changed into banjar land, which is not very likely to 
happen. The désa has at its disposal one hundred fields (which are cultivated by the hundred 
désa nyoman), as well as a few other fields that are granted to persons with specific duties and 
functions; their number is likewise fixed. Thus, it is particularly the banjar that will in the future 
have to face further problems in the reduction of the size of fields available to the banjar. 
Contrary to the désa nyoman, the number of pahuman is not in principle fixed. 

After a certain waiting time, a banjar member will normally receive a pahuman plot of land 

from the banjar, and thus becomes pahuman (kawan or kanginan). The banjar can only allocate 
fields when a pahuman retires because of old age, or is forced to resign, or dies; otherwise the 
size of these fields would be reduced continuously. 
But because of the fact that more banjar members than pahuman retire, the waiting lists 
become steadily longer until a certain limit is reached, at which point the size of the fields is 
again reduced. A field that is granted to a person is called pacatu. These pacatu are distinguished 
between pacatun desa and pacatun pahuman. 

A pacatu is a field of such size that it can be planted with one catu of rice (= ca. 2,5 kg. of 
bulih, “rice grains’). Originally, this was about ten ares, but in 1973 the size of a pacatun désa had 
already been reduced to five ares, while that of a pacatun pahuman remained at ten ares; in 1976 
the latter was likewise reduced to five ares. 

However, certain pacatun pahuman still comprise ten ares. The expressions pacatun désa 
and pacatun pahuman are, in addition, also used as measuring units: in certain cases a person 
receives, as “payment”, a pacatun pahuman from the désa (= ten ares), or a pacatun désafrom the 
deésa (= five ares); there are no pacatun désa given by the banjar, though. In connection with the 
concept “pacatu’, some remarks and statements by Korn, which also concern what has been said 
above, should be briefly discussed. According to him the concept ‘pacatu’ is closely tied to the 
“palace service(s)”. Apart from his one-sided historical speculations (which will probably 
remain only speculations), he points to the important fact that the ‘pacatu’ are village fields in 
principle. He writes (1932: 228): 

“Patjatoe’s zijn oorspronkelijk geweest dorpsgronden, waarvan de gebruikers door de 
vorsten werden gemaakt tot paleisdienstplichtigen, pangajah kadalem, die tot taak hadden de 
vorstenverblijven te onderhouden en de voor dit onderhoud benoodigde materialen te leveren, 
terwijl deze dienstplichtigen bovendien aan den vorst of zijn vertegenwoordiger hadden op te 
brengen een landelijke heffing in rijst en geld”. Furthermore, his statement that “[...]in[...] een 
deel van Karangasem [...] alleen houders van patjatoe’s dienstplichtig waren. In het overig deel 
van Karangasem waren de dienstplichtigen zooals we zagen in paoemans [...] vereenigd” (id.: 
301f), is also correct. In Tatulingga in the present day, only the pahuman, —and not the désa 
nyoman, who cultivate a pacatun desa—are indebted to the puri. The pahuman are not sum- 
moned, but simply requested to appear. 

After the acquisition of a pahuman field, the pahuman is registered on another waiting list, 
namely that of the désa nvoman. As soon asa plot of land of the village (pacatun désa=five ares) 
becomes available, the pahuman who has been waiting longest may become désa nyoman. It is 
important to keep in mind that both the pahuman and the désa nyoman remain members of the 
banjar and sésabu. Normally a person cannot be a désa nyoman without also being a pahuman. 
In certain cases, it may occur that a banjar member, without beingin the possession of a pahu- 
man field, receives a plot of land from the village, and only later is allocated a pacatun pahuman 
by the banjar. This happens for example in the case of priests (pamangku), or when the désa is 
short of désa nyoman for a relatively long period of time, though this occurs infrequently. Both 
fields—the pacatun désa and the pacatun pahuman—are tanah garapan”®, i.e. two- 
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thirds of the yield are designated for the banjar (or the désa resp.), and one-third for the culti- 
vator himself. In most cases the fields are harvested by so-called harvest associatons (sékaha 
manyi). These associations receive a smaller portion of the yield as payment: from each of ele- 
ven bunches of rice (céké/) the association receives one”’. 


3.3.2 Duties 


The désa nyoman (also called kasinoman”®) are headed by the village secretary; it is he who 
keeps the list of the désa nyoman, registers them, and assigns them their plots of land (in the 
case of the banjar, the banjar chiefs assign the land). The duties and tasks of the désa nyoman are 
assigned to them by the village elders through the village secretary and the saya désa. The six 
saya désa are mainly appointed from this group. 

The duties of the désa nyoman do not differ remarkably from those of the sésabu; they are 
likewise religiously orientated. In particular they must supply rice (and other products) for the 
various village rituals (sékéturun). However, there is an essential difference; the sésabu are 
mainly suppliers of rice, etc. (except at the Usaba Kadasa, cf. above, 3.2), whereas the désa nyo- 
man, apart from their usual duties, also often participate effectively in the ritual, particularly 
with regard to the preparation of offerings. Thus, for example, the désa nyoman have the task of 
chopping (mébat) the meat for special offerings at the ritual of the sixth month, or of killing one 
of the eleven pigs during the Usaba Kasa (cf. Schaareman 1977: 111 ff). During the same ritual, 
they must perform certain temple dances, as well as supply abug and bélayag. ‘Abug’ and 
‘bélayag’ are (sweet) offerings made from rice, prepared by the wives of the désa nyoman. Corre- 
spondingly, the days on which these offerings are to be supplied are called ‘pangabugan’ and 
‘pamélayagan’ resp. (cf. Schaareman 1977: 149ff). Except for the preparation of certain offerings 
that are supplied by the désa nyoman, their wives, like those of the sésabu, do not have special 
duties. 

Thus, the duties of the désa nyoman consist in essence of obligatory contributions 
(sékéturun), as well as actual cooperation during the rituals. It should not be overlooked that the 
désa nyoman are themselves sésabu, and that, when the sésabu must contribute rice and other 
products, the désa nyoman are required to do so as well. Thus, the duties of the désa nyoman are 
rendered more difficult and complicated: on the whole the désa nyoman fulfil the same duties 
as the sésabu, but in certain cases there is additional work for the former group. Only rarely is 
there work for those sésabu who are not désa nyoman. 

The same holds more or less true for the pahuman. Like the banjar members without a plot 
of land, the pahuman belong for example to patus associations as well (cf. above, 3.2), and assist 
in the maintenance of roads, public buildings, etc. The duties of the pahuman are divided: only 
the pahuman kawan (west) have obligations during the ritual of the first month, while only the 
pahuman kanginan (east) have duties for the ritual of the ninth month. These duties consist 
mainly of the obligation to prepare personal offerings and bring these to the temple, as well as to 
participate in the general prayers in the temple (mabakri). “Personal offerings” refers to those 
that are not prepared within the context of the ritual itself, since these are made by the déesa. The 
obligation to take part in the prayers may seem somewhat astonishing. However, usually only 
the participants—i. e. those persons with a ritual function—are involved. The village population 
as a whole is not necessarily present at the village rituals. 

The main duties of the pahuman, however, lie in the socio-political sphere—and thus, of 
course, also in a religious one (cf. below). They regard themselves as “saméton” (“brother”), 
although this concept is used only with respect to one’s own banjar. The heads of the banjar play 
a role of utmost importance and weight in village politics, particularly in decision-making pro- 
cesses which may also touch upon village adat. According to Howe (1980: 382), saméton signi- 
fies “all those descended from the same mother” (= saking pradana); Geertz and Geertz (1975: 
52, 148) give the translation “one emergence” “one doorway” (cf. Howe 1980: 390 as well). 
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3.3.3 Immigrants 


In connection with the acquisition of land by a member of the banjar, and by sésabu, some infor- 
mation on the position of immigrants is necessary here. 

Immigrants are called (banjar) nganggulang or (banjar) nanggulang in Tatulingga. I cannot 
explain the concept ‘nganggulang’ in this context. A derivation from ‘ganggu’ (‘to disturb’, ‘to 
kill the time’) seems improbable to me, as it then would be ‘ngganggulang’ (cf. Barber 1978, sv. 
gangeu). On the other hand Korn (1932: 201) mentions the expressions ‘manggurang’ and 
‘nganggurin’, which are used in some regions as a designation of the immigrants: “ledig zitten, 
bestaan zonder eigenlijken arbeid te verrichten’”, and “‘bij iemand zich vermaakshalve of om 
den tijd te dooden ophouden””; he refers to van der Tuuk in this regard. There are two possible 
root-words for ‘nanggulang’: 1. tangeu (‘extreme end’, ‘anus’, ‘side’, ‘limit’), and 2. tanggul 
(‘dam’, ‘dike’), or nanggul (‘to build adam or dike’). Ina figurative sense ‘nanggul’ may mean ‘to 
dam in’, ‘to include’. Janggu or nanggu denotes also ‘that which is more’, ‘surplus’. This last 
meaning or aspect relates of course also to immigrants: they are “those that are more”, “those 
that come in addition”, “those that do not belong to the core”, and, in a certain sense also “the 
outsiders”, or “the fringe people”. 

In other places the immigrants are called sampingan or sésabu (cf. Korn 1932: 201f). 

Sampingan is not used in Tatulingga as a designation of a specific group of people, but generally 
for such people that are “outsiders” on grounds of unusual behavior. The concept ‘sésabu’ has 
already been explained. 
‘Sampingan’ in fact means ‘people at the side’, ‘people that do not belong’, and the concept is 
used particularly in the Kintamani area as a name for immigrants. That in certain regions 
immigrants are designated as ‘sésabu’ depends on their socio-political status: they have duties 
towards the village because of the fact that they possess a kitchen or a hearth/fireplace. The 
expression ‘désa sampingan’ also occurs as a name of the sésabu (cf. Grader 1950°*: 7). 

There are few immigrants living in Tatulingga: they are mostly women that are married to 
men from Tatulingga, and live in the compound of their husband. With respect to their status in 
the village, they do not bear any consequences as a result of their origin: based on their marriage 
with native men of Tatulingga they become full citizens of the village. Apart from this, there are 
very few men, originating from another region, who are married to women from Tatulingga and 
live in the wife’s house; this type of marriage is called nyéburin, but it is rarely found in Bali. 
‘Nyéburin’ means, among other things, ‘to fall down’, but the negative connotation of this form 
of marriage which is implied in the meaning of the word does not hold true (anymore) in 
Tatulingga, i.e. the residence of a man in the compound of his wife as such does not have any 
social relevance, and no consequences on socio-political and ritual life. | do not know of any 
people who immigrated to Tatulingga for other reasons than for marriage. But it appears that 
formerly there were some people that came to Tatulingga because “they liked to live here”, as 
residents of Tatulingga explained. The true background of this is unknown, but possibly short- 
age of space and/or land in the former villages played a role. 

If one does not have an occupation which lies outside the agrarian sector, there are hardly 
any reasons for emigrating, as only in one’s native village can he assert his rights to the alloca- 
tion of land (except if he owns land privately). Migration to the cities and towns is also kept 
within reasonable bounds, although an increase has been noted for some time. A person living 
in a village who has acquired banjar and/or village land, and has access to privately owned or 
family land in addition, will rarely abandon this and move to the town, except perhaps for 
reasons of pursuing an additional occupation, such as being a haircutter, a taxidriver, etc. Even 
for those who have not (yet) received a plot of land because of land shortage, and also do not 
own private land, a subsistence may be secured in their home village, as they may work as 
panggarap. Panggarap are people that are employed by those who have already acquired village 
land (three-fifths of the harvest goes to the owner, two-fifths to the employee). This basis of sub- 
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sistence is almost completely lacking in the cities, where one often has to rely on relatives for 
survival. 

The census which I carried out in 1973 showed that an extremely small number of people 
had ever travelled farther than Denpasar; furthermore, a considerable number of persons had 
never even been in Denpasar—though this mostly concerned older people. However, the 
younger generation as well travels little in general, at least insofar as they are actively involved 
in agriculture. The reason for travelling to the city (= Denpasar) is mostly to visit relatives, or to 
buy products that are not available at the local markets, as well as, nowadays, to satisfy the urge 
for contact with western things which is most easily possible here. 

There was only one person in Tatulingga who had been away for a longer period of time 
(eighteen years). He had been in Sumatra in connection with a transmigration project, but had 
finally returned to his native village. 

Immigrants toTatulingga have to become members of the banjar and of the sésabu. As far as 
they cultivate rice fields, they are obliged to enter one of the three swbak. Neither from the 
village nor from the banjar can they acquire a plot of land, however. Thus, cultivation always 
occurs by order, or in the service of a person (désa nyoman or pahuman) originating from 
Tatulingga, if they do not themselves own land privately or work for a landowner outside the vil- 
lage territory. In this situation the myakap or garap system may be applied. In the former case the 
cultivator receives half, in the second case two-fifths of the harvest. Another system is mal/aisin, 
in which case the owner is paid with money in advance, and the yield is left to the cultivator. Of 
course, the risk for the tenant is in this case much greater; this system is not very often applied 
here. 

Because of this state of affairs, immigrants to Tatulingga are granted no political and social 
rights as far as these concern internal village matters. It is not until the immigrants have been in 
Tatulingga for at least three generations that they attain a level or standing comparable with the 
indigenous population. Before this point, they are not allowed to take part in the political activi- 
ties of the banjar, nor in the periodical sessions of the executive board of the banjar, as they do 
not possess banjar land. Certain temple buildings—such as the ba/eé suci in the Pura Bale Agung 
(cf. above, 2.2.2.3)—are prohibited to them, because they do not originate from Tatulingga. On 
similar grounds they are not entrusted with the duties of the saya désa. Within the banyjar, 
however, they are appointed as saya banjar, but not as saya pahuman. 


3.3.4 The Banjar Council 


After some time the banjar members may be elected into the executive board of the banjar. A 
prerequisite is the “possession” of banjar land; i.e. one must be married, and be a pahuman. 

This board is called pangadilan pahuman or pamong banjar. The usual expression is pamong 
banjar ot pamong pahuman. Each banjar has its own executive board. 

The banjar board is composed of six members: 

1. kliang pahuman—chief of the pahuman; 

2. kliang banjar dinas—“external” head of the banjar; 

3. kliang banjar adat—“internal” head of the banjar; 

4. panyarikan—secretary; 

5. jururaksa—treasurer; 

6. panampih—ordinary member. 

Furthermore each banjar has two saya: a saya banjar and a saya pahuman. 

The general function of the board is the management of the banjar members, as well as 
the organization of the (mostly internal) banjar affairs. In this sense, the pamong banjar 
is the representative of the council of village elders on the level of the banjar, yet the latter can- 
not give orders directly to the banjar. Only by way of the musyawarah principle (cf. above, 1.2) 
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may they discuss with the pamong banjar the way in which problems are to be solved and 
implemented, 

The kliang banjar dinas is the head of the banjar with regard to external matters. Orders, 
regulations, communications, etc. from the national and/or regional government are passed 
on directly to him, insofar as the banjaris immediately concerned. Furthermore, he cooperates 
very closely with the panglurah (or the sédahan agung, resp.; cf. 1.4), for instance with respect 
to tax receipts. All matters that cannot somehow be dealt with village-internally, are 
handled by the kliang banjar dinas, and if necessary, passed on. These include, among other 
things, issues about land, disputes over village boundaries, questions of rights of owner- 
ship, and so forth. Land problems within the village may be referred by those concerned 
through the kliang banjar dinas to the pérbékél, if they wish to do so. The kliang banjar dinas 
is also competent in the area of internal village issues which occur within the banjar, and which 
do not concern the village adat—for example with regard to the organization of the construction 
of roads, etc. 

The kliang banjar adat is, as his name implies, responsible for questions of adat internal to 
the banjar. He occupies himself in particular with the religious-ritual side of banjar activities, 
such as the organization of supplying rice and other goods for the rituals. This primarily con- 
cerns internal banjar rituals—e. g. the supply of offerings for the sessions of the banjar, which, 
although mostly socio-political and economic aspects of the village life are discussed, also have 
a ritual and religious character. In addition, he is preoccupied with the behavior of the banjar 
members, which should be in accord with the local adat. 

The jururaksa is responsible for the financial situation of the banjar. He keeps the banjar 
“cash box”, and controls the revenues and expenditures. It is noteworthy that a banjar member 
(whether pahuman or ordinary banjar member) cannot take a loan from the banjar “cash box”, 
whereas the désa may do so in the case of village rituals. 

The panampih does not have special duties; he is, on the other hand, the replacement and 
representative of other members of the board (with the exception of the kliang pahuman) in the 
case of absence due to illness. 

The kliang pahuman is the most important personality, both in the banjar and in the village, 

in that he is simultaneously kliang désa or village chief as well. This office is not, as is the case in 
many other villages, hereditary; rather the kliang désa is elected by the pamong désa. The 
pamong désa is elected by all pahuman together; banjar members without land have no right to 
vote. 
Thus, characteristically Tatulingga has not one, but two village chiefs. The kliang pahuman of 
the eastern and that of the western banjar together constitute, at least nominally, the executive 
board proper of the village. The fact that the regional government only recognizes the kliang 
pahuman kanginan as the village head proper, rests mainly on historical circumstances, and may 
well be a colonial heritage. But in no way does it change the internal village organization. 
However, this one-sided or biased recognition does imply a predominance of the eastern half of 
the village. This plays an important role in respect to village politics, but not with regard to the 
village adat. Thus, the eastern village chief has stronger decisive powers: he may give orders to 
the western village head, but not the converse. 

The kliang pahuman kanginan is traditionally a member of the dadia Pulasari, and is the 
so-called “kliang désa I”. The kliang pahuman kKawan is usually a Pasék, and is referred to as 
“kliang désa II”. I do not know which factors contributed to the predominance of the dadia 
Pulasari, but this is reinforced by the sole recognition of the kliang désa I (= Pulasari) by the 
government. Possibly the relative richness (landed property) of this dadia in former times also 
played a role. In looking for suitable village chiefs in the course of the administrative reorgani- 
zation during the colonial period—for example with regard to the recognition of village heads—, 
an economically strong position of a particular person or family within a village certainly played 
a significant role, and this family or person was supported by the government. 
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Officially, village and/or pahuman chiefs may be others than members of the dadia Pasék or 
Pulasari, but this—as far as memory goes—occurred only once, and even then only for a short 
time, in the last hundred years: towards the end of the nineteen-sixties a non-dadia member 
had been the interim kliang désa I. However, the kliang désa I] was a Pasék. It is always arranged 
that the kliang désa I belongs to the eastern, and the kliang désa II to the western banjar. The 
relationship banjar kanginan: Pulasari: kliang désa I:: banjar kawan: Pasék: kliang deésa II will 
be discussed further below. 

In contrast to the council of village elders, the pamong banjar does not meet every month, 
but every six (Balinese) months. The meeting (sangképan) of the eastern banjar always takes 
place on the day buda manis after the rice harvest, and that of the western banjar on anggara 
kliwon ”, likewise after harvest. If necessary, special sessions may be held at other times as well. 
Normal affairs, however, are handled exclusively by each of the two pamong banjar. These 
sessions take place in the eastern or western ba/ée banjar(the banjar building), which are situated 
at the northeastern and northwestern sides of the village. Particularly important is the bale 
banjar kanginan, as it constitutes the meeting hall of the associations of the boys and girls (cf. 
below, 3.5), in which they carry out their rituals and organize meetings. The bale banjar in the 
west is of special significance during the Kuningan ritual: the boys and girls meet in this banjar, 
and here the ritual gifts of the boys to the girls are placed; during the same ritual this ba/eis one 
of the places within the village that is always marked ritually by the gambang orchestra with a 
piece of music. There is a connection between the gambang orchestra and the association of the 
boys (cf. below, and further Schaareman 1977: 157), who have to carry the instruments. 

The pahuman heads are paid with three pacatun pahuman for their work as kliang désa. 
These are granted to them by the two banjar. This land is so-called *bukti’, i.e. the yield is inten- 
ded for private use only, and must not be partly submitted to the village or the banjar. However, 
it is usually cultivated according to the garapan system, which means that the cultivator is 
granted two-fifths of the harvest yield, whereas the “owner” receives three-fifths. During the 
nineteen-twenties and -thirties each kliang désa received five pacatu, but the above mentioned 
kliang désa, not belonging to a dadia, reduced the payment to three pacatu. The present kliang 
désa I has asked to again increase this level to five pacatu, but his request was rejected by the 
pamong banjar, the prevailing shortage of land being the main argument. 

Properly speaking, the village council does not consist solely of the two kliang désa, but is 
formed by them together with the two banjar councils, as well as the five village elders highest in 
rank (cf. below, 3.4). This gremium is called pangadilan désa and consists of seventeen 
members; religious and socio-political village authority are united in the pangadilan deésa. 

A modern development (since 1973) is the emergence of the Lembaga Sosial Desa (LSD; 
Bhs. for ‘village institution for social affairs’, cf. 1.2 and 1.3). This institution, composed of the 
pangadilan désa, the village schoolteachers, and Hansip and Wanra, represents the village to the 
outside; the pangadilan désa itself is responsible for the internal village affairs. Hansip and 
Wanra (cf. n.45) may be compared with institutions such as village police, village security 
service, or “militia”. The pangadilan désa as well as the LSD will be discussed again further 
below. 


3.4 The Village Elders 


3.4.1 General Remarks 


As soon as a person has received land from the village (pacatun désa), he is registered on yet 
another waiting list, i.e. on that of the village elders, the kérama saing'*’. Along with this, 
however, is the stipulation that the désa nvoman concerned must perform a personal purifying 
ritual (mawintén) beforehand. Only then can he be enlisted. As soon as a kérama saing dies or 
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Plate 6 One of the village elders (débahan wayan) making a rice offering for a village ritual 
(photo D. Schaareman) 


retires, the désa nyoman who first carried out this ritual may become the “youngest” kérama 
saing, provided he carries out an additional ritual of purification called mapekandel. 

Mawintén (or masih, pabrésihan) is a ritual'®' in which one purifies himself through the pre- 
sentation of offerings in, among other places, the Pura Bale Agung. Mapékandel is, in 
Tatulingga at least, the final ritual of purification in the cycle of marriage ceremonies, by which 
the purity and legality of the marriage is reinforced. A characteristic feature of this ritual is the 
presentation of banta/ (“pillow offerings”) and rice to the parents-in-law (cf. also Korn 1932: 
480). Although the various marriage rituals among the population groups of Tatulingga vary 
considerably with regard to type and performance, the pékandél ritual is carried out at all mar- 
riages. 

Entering the group of the kérama saing is of utmost importance in all respects, since the désa 
nyoman or pahuman thereby assume ritual obligations towards the désa, which are not only 
indispensable for the well-being of the village, but also demand serious engagement and much 
work. The kérama saing, however, are partly or wholly excused from certain duties of the 
sésabu, the désa nyoman, and of the banjar. 

The kérama saing are, so to speak, the village priests; moreover they are responsible for the 
socio-political aspects of village life. Taken together, they are the most significant religious 
unity in the village. 

In total there are twenty-four kérama saing (/anang: ‘male’), and together with their spouses 
(kérama saing luh [luh: ‘female’] or prampih) they form the council of village elders. (Whenever 
the expression ‘kérama saing’ occurs in the following passages it refers only to the men, if not 
specified otherwise.) 
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The village secretary (panyarikan désa) should also be reckoned as a member of the kérama 
saing, although he does not in fact officially belong to them: his appointment does not rest on 
age and the possession of land, by means of which a désa nyoman or pahuman may automati- 
cally become kérama saing, but rather he is elected by the kerama saing, and confirmed in his 
office by the pangadilan désa. However, he takes part in the monthly sessions of the council, and 
cooperates with the kérama saing in the Pura Balé Agung during rituals. A person may be 
panyarikan without being kérama saing. When the opportunity then arises, he may in addition 
become saing. Furthermore, he is also the secretary of the pangadilan deésa, and as such 
mediates between this council and the kérama saing. The fact that the position of village secre- 
tary is an elected one is true in many other Balinese villages (cf., among others, Grader 1950*: 4). 
It is also a fact that the secretary is often simultaneously the village chief (cf. Grader 1950°: 2). 

The dualistic principle may be recognized most clearly in the institution of the council of 
village elders: they are divided into two halves, and in two different ways. First of all there 
exists an eastern, older (wayanan) half, and a western, younger (nvomanan) half”, and, 
secondly, there is a group “below the pole” (tébén tampul) of the bale agung, and a group “above 
the pole” (du/un tampul). Both divisions are of significance in the ritual as well as political 
domains. In one context, the separation of the younger and older half is of primary importance, 
in another that between the upper and lower group. The kérama saing tében tampul are often 
also called kérama saing tében kundang; this expression refers to the fact that these saing are not 
necessarily to be invited (e.g. to village rituals) by the taruna. 

Visually, the first bipartition is particularly eye-catching. During sessions of the council, and 
rituals (as well as during the preparatory phases of the rituals, in particular during the ritual 
killing and dissection of sacrificial animals) the kérama saing are seated in two rows. The 
younger row sits on the western side (of the temple yard or of the ba/é), and the older row 
towards the east, whereas in both groups the saing highest in rank have their seats in the upper- 
most part; all are seated “facing the mountain” (kaja). 

The twelve highest-seated men constitute the kérama saing dulun tampul, which thus 
includes the younger as well as the older saing, while the rest form the kérama saing tében 
tampul, as may be seen from the following scheme (cf. for comparison fig. 11 as well): 





dulun/kaja 


nyoman Wayan 





nyoman Wayan 


tében/kélod 





Fig. 16 Schematic Division of the Village Elders 


Each of the kérama saing has his own name, which is more or less a functional name. Most 
of these are not used anymore, and only a handful of older people know them. In ritual life, 
those saing, whose functional names are now obsolete are addressed with their proper names 
(“dé X”), the others always with their titles of office. In the table below I will nevertheless list all 
names, as it adds something to the already existing variation! 


oT 


kaja (n.) saing nyomanan saing wayanan 


Nr. 2 = Nr. 1 débahan 

Nr. 4 = Nr. 3. déngémpat 

Nr 6 = Nr. 5. dé jurulis 

Nr. 8 c Nr. 7 débahan alit 

Nr. 10 = Nr. 9 déngémpat alit 

Nr. 12 = Nr.1ll dé pamuit di téngah 

Nr. 14 = Nr.13 dé sapta désa 

Nr. 16 = Nr15 dé asta ngémpat 

Nr. 18 E Nr.17 = dé catur désa 

Nr. 20 2 Nr.19 dé dasaguna 

Nr. 22 2 Nr.21 dé mértamaya 

Nr, 24 a Nr23 dé pamuit diduri 
Table 5 Ranking Order, and Names of the Village Elders (dulun tampul) (tébén tampul) 


The most important village elders are obviously those who sit highest, especially both bahan 
and ngémpat. These four, together with the village secretary (who sits between the ngémpat) 
belong to the pangadilan deésa. 

I cannot explain the word ‘ngémpat’; its basic root may be émpat (‘four’): the meaning of 
dengémpat being ‘the fourth pair’ or ‘the fourth’. This would make sense only if the word refers 
to some former situation when a pair of kabayan and kabuyut still belonged to the council, and 
were seated above both Jahan (I will return to this). 

Other derivations—such as ‘ngampét’, ‘ngampetin’, ‘to provide protection to somebody’ (cf. 
KBNW IV: 1095, sv. ngampet), “empét’, ‘ngémpét’, ‘to plug’, ‘to obstruct’, ‘to hold up’—seem 
unlikely. 

The word ‘bahan’ is likewise unclear. In the northern Balinese village of Séembiran the 

bahan is responsible for the preparation of offerings, as well as for the rituals in general (cf. Korn 
1932: 203). In the village of Pedawa (Buleleng) the council of village elders consists of six mem- 
bers; five of these bear the name of each of the days of the five-day week. Each of these five men 
is responsible for certain duties to be carried out on “his” day. The sixth member of the council 
is called bahan, and is the administrator of religious affairs. 
‘Bahan’ means ‘board’ or ‘plank’ (cf. KBIP sv. baan 1). It is also known that, formerly, administra- 
tive matters were recorded on a tally-stick (“plank”?). Grader (1950°: 5f) mentions a functionary 
called ‘panabing’ (from ‘tabing’, ‘plank’), but nothing about his administrative duties. 
The panabing is entrusted specifically with the organization of rituals which are chthonically 
oriented. 

The juru lis are those whose spouses walk through the temple area during rituals with a fan 
(lis) and holy water (tirta), in order to sprinkle the various cult objects and offerings, the village 
elders, etc. ‘Juru’ is a common word for ‘chief’, ‘leader’, ‘supervisor’, ‘representative’, as, for 
example, in juru arah, which denotes a person who is responsible for summoning others; he 
sends out messengers to (ritually) invite priests, village elders, etc. 

The débahan alit is the “little debahan” and the déngémpat alit the “little dengémpat” 

*Pamuit’ (also ‘pamuwit’) means “the small one’ (cf. KBNW IV: 580, sv. muwit: “puwit, klein 
v. *t gelaat, *t lichaam klein”); this designation refers to the place he occupies amongst the 
kérama saing. Both pamuit di téngah (“the small ones in the middle”) are the youngest saing 
above the pole, and the pamuit diduri (“the small ones at the end”) are the youngest saing of all. 
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The pamuit are correspondingly referred to as pamuit dulun tampul or pamuit tében tampul, 

respectively. The pamuit di téngah are also called juru tanding, which is a designation of their 
duties: they are entrusted with supervising the placement, preparation and distribution of cer- 
tain offerings. ‘Tanding’ means ‘to prepare’ , ‘to distribute’, ‘to provide’; KBNW II: 576, sv. tand- 
ing also reads nanding bantén: “offeranden op de plaats zetten’ 
The expression ‘pamuit’ occurs in other villages as well. Although it does not denote exactly the 
same thing, it always means a ‘younger’ or the ‘youngest’ group of kérama deésa (cf. Boekian 
1936: 141, as well as Grader 1937°: 74f; the latter interprets this expression as meaning the 
pamuit who entered the group of the kérama desa l\ast). 

The names of the remaining kérama saing are not difficult to explain as far as their literal 
meaning is concerned, but this reveals little about their duties or roles—at least no longer today. 

Sapta désa (Skt. saptadesa) means more or less ‘the seven cardinal points’, but possibly also 
‘the seven villages’ or, in aspecific sense, ‘the seventh number of the council’; the dé sapta desa 
in fact occupies the seventh place, counting from the top. 

Asta ngémpat may denote—referring to ‘(ng)émpat’, ‘four’—‘the eighth pair of four’ or (per- 
haps) ‘the twelfth’. 

Catur désa means ‘the four cardinal points’ or ‘all directions’, ‘all cardinal points’; ‘catur 
désa’ is a well-known concept from the priestly ritual (cf. Hooykaas 1964: 65; 1966: 76). It may be 
compared with the expression ‘bantén macatur’, ‘offerings into all directions (of the compass)’. 
The concept also denotes the demarcation of a village in the four cardinal points, a way of de- 
limitation which is regularly encountered in old Balinese inscriptions (cf., for example, Goris 
1954, I: 100, II: 352). The possibility that both sapta désa and catur désa are distortions of sapta 
or catur drsta should not be excluded, however; drsta (Skt.) means about the same as ‘adat’ (cf. 
KBNW I: 619ff, sv. catur, as well as III: 292ff, sv. sapta). 

Dasaguna (Skt. daSaguna) means ‘tenfold’, ‘ten more than’, perhaps also ‘the ten virtues’. 

Mértamaya is derived from Skt. amrtamaya, ‘immortal’, ‘consisting of nectar’ (the drink of 
immortality). Cf. also KBNW IV: 536, sv. mrta, and I: 386, sv. amréta [amrta]. The expression ref- 
ers in particular to holy water. 

The groups of associations that may be constructed with these numbers are numerous, as 
we have already seen (cf. above, sub 2.3.3). A few examples may be mentioned: sapta buana, the 
seven worlds; sapta patala, the seven netherworlds; sapta rsi: the seven seers; catur deva, the 
four gods; catur dvara, the four openings: mouth, nose, eyes and ears; catur varna, the four 
colors; dasa rudra, the ten Rudra; dasa bayu, the ten powers, or the ten syllables; asta lokapala, 
the eight world guardians; asta déva, the eight gods; and asta sakti, the eight sakti among many 
others. 

Remarkably, the numbers five, six, and nine are missing. It is not impossible that the names 
of the saing are derived from a representation of the Nawasanga and/or Ekadasarudra system. 

During sessions of the council only the names débahan, déengémpat, dé pamuit (di tengah and 
di duri) are used, whereas during rituals the names dé juru lis, débahan alit and dengémpat alit are 
used in addition. Because of this the saing dulun tampul are themselves divided into two groups 
(cf. table 6). The division into groups of six is in any case a common phenomenon in Bali (cf. 
Korn 1932: 212f). 
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kaja (n.) A B 





| nyomanan wayanan nyomanan wayanan 
2 1 débahan 2 1 débahan 
4 3 déngémpat 4 3. déngémpat 
6 5 - 6 5 dé juru lis 
8 7 = 8 7  débahan alit 
10 9 = 10 9 déngémpat alit 
12 11 dé pamuit diténgah 12 ll déjuru tanding 
14 13. - 14 13 == 
16 15 —- 16 15 - 
18 17 —- 18 17 - 
20 9 — 20 19 — 
22 21 - ne 21 = 
24 23. = dé pamuit diduri 24 23 dé pamuit diduri 


[A: during sessions of the council; B: during rituals] 


Table 6 Names of Office of the Village Elders during Meetings and Rituals 


3.4.2 Terms of Office, and Seats 


The rules which regulate issues of resignation and succession of the kérama saing are quite 
complex, as there exist, according to circumstances, various types. 

1. The period of office of the débahan wayan lasts three years, if he or his “by-sitter” does not 
die before. After having experienced the Usaba Kasa (the ritual of the first month) three times, 
the débahan wayan retires. Not only does he have to resign, but simultaneously the débahan 
nyoman as well, and thus two seats become vacant. The remaining kérama saing then rise one 
seat, i.e. number 3 becomes number 1, number 4 becomes number 2, etc. 

The two “oldest” desa nyoman—i.e. those désa nyoman that have first performed the 
mawinten and mapékande/ rituals—then become the “youngest” kérama saing (= pamuit wayan/ 
nyoman di duri). 

The rearrangement of seats occurs exclusively during the session of the council of the 
second month (karo). During this session the débahan wayan hands his office over to the former 
déngémpat wayan. This meeting of the second month (sangképan karo) is also called “the ses- 
sion of bringing down yellow rice” (sangkép tuhun béras kuning), because all désa nyoman 
receive a handful of yellow rice, wrapped in banana leaves, from the village rice granary. This 
should be considered a symbolic action marking the recommencement of the annual agricul- 
tural cycle. This ritual shows a relationship to the Usaba Kasa, which is terminated only two 
days later (cf. Schaareman 1977: 153f, as well as the general description of this ritual [111 ff]). 
Only after the “tuhun béras kuning” do the two new kérama saing take up their office; during 
the session itself they are absent. However, since they already have to supply offerings during 
the Usaba Kasa, they are only excluded from the meeting of the second month. The special 
character of this session is also expressed in the fact that the saing are required to bring addi- 
tional offerings. It must be remarked, furthermore, that debts of the rest of the village popula- 
tion to the village may not be paid before this ritual. 

The two désa nyoman that become village elders after the “tuhun béras kuning” are called 
pangaha. ‘Pangaha’ means ‘he who has to prepare and provide offerings’, which precisely 
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describes their duty during the Usaba Kasa, as they are more or less the servants of the kérama 
saing, especially of the juru tanding (= pamuit di tengah). This, of course, only occurs every three 
years (cf. also KBNW IV: 315, sv. péngaha: “gereedmaken [of offerings], bij elkaar brengen [of 
costs; my insertions]”). 

2. Ifa bahan or ngémpat dies, or wants or has to retire for other reasons, then his by-sitter is 
also required to resign. The shift of seats is carried out as described under |. This happen as well 
if the wife of a bahan or ngémpat dies: in this case as well the male bahan or ngémpat must resign, 
as well as his by-sitter. 

3. If one of the remaining saing (numbers 5-24) retires (or has to retire), or dies (or his 
spouse), then the shift of seats is slightly different. If, for example, a saing wayan dies, then the 
saing nyoman sitting beside him becomes saing wayan, the saing wayan sitting one seat below 
takes the seat of the saing nvoman sitting directly above, etc. The shift thus occurs crosswise. 
To put it more tangibly: If nr. 13 (wayan) dies, then nr. 14 (nvoman) becomes nr. 13 (wayan), nr. 15 
(wayan) becomes nr. 14 (nyoman, one stage higher), nr. 16 (nvoman) becomes nr. 15 (wayan, from 
west to east), etc., so that seat nr. 24 becomes vacant. The longest-waiting désa nyoman will 
immediately become kérama saing nyoman or de pamuit di duri nvyomanan. 

The rules as described under 2 and 3 are not dependent on the sessions of the council; the 
désa nyoman concerned is given notice directly after a saing has died or resigned, and immedi- 
ately assumes the status of kérama saing. His confirmation then takes place at the next meeting. 
Resignation or death occurring amongst the lower rows of kérama saing does not, of course, 
influence the seating arrangement of the higher saing. The following scheme (fig. 17a) shows 
the two ways of shifting seats: 





kaja (n.) A B 
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au 
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(A relates to rule 3, B to rules 1 and 2) 


Fig.17a Scheme of the Seating Order Rearrangement of the Village Elders 


In 1973 the following occurred: During the Usaba Kasa—at which the debahan were sup- 
posed to retire—one of the lower kérama saing died, so that three pangaha were needed. The 
“oldest” pangaha (wayan) at once took up the vacant place, and the pangaha nvoman became 
pangaha wayan, whereas the additional désa nyoman became pangaha nyoman. Thus, the shift 
of seats simultaneously occurred crosswise (by the death of a saing), and vertically (by retire- 
ment of the bahan wayan), as may be seen from the scheme below: 
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kaja (n.) nyoman  wayan nyoman  wayan 


g h 
£ h d e 
e ft b c 
c d ] a 
a b 3 2 
2 1 (pangaha) 
3 


(before) (after) 


Fig.17b Scheme of the Seating Order Rearrangement of the Village Elders 


The system of shifting seats is called ngisidang tégak (from ‘kisid’, ‘to change’, ‘to rearrange’) 
in Tatulingga: in the Kintamani area it is also called mau/u apad (cf. Boekian 1936; Grader 1937°: 
78 ff); ‘ulu apad’ means ‘ranking list’. 


3.4.3 Land and Purity 


In view of these regulations, it should become evident that the entire process of a pahuman 
becoming désa nyoman, and a désa nvoman becoming kérama saing, depends on the death or 
retirement of one of the kérama saing. The changes amongst the saing even influence the pro- 
cess of a banjar member without land becoming a pahuman (= banjar member with a plot of 
land). 

This means that if, for instance, the débahan wayan has to retire after three years, his désa 
land (which he possesses as a désa nyoman) is passed on to the désa nyoman waiting longest: 
the latter thereupon becomes kérama saing rébén tampul nyoman, and the longest-waiting pahu- 
man becomes désa nyoman. The pahuman land of the retiring débahan wayan is given to the 
banjar member who has his turn, and the latter then becomes pahuman. The land of office (cf. 
below) of the bahan wayan is passed on to his successor. 

Based on the fact that a désa nyoman becomes kérama saing, he is again granted another plot 
of land. All kérama saing receive garapan land: the upper eight saing receive two pacatun pahu- 
man each from the village as garapan, the other saing 1! pacatun pahumaneach. Moreover, both 
bahan and ngempat get another 1'2 pacatun pahuman from the village as bukti (cf. above, 3.3.4). 
The panyarikan desa also receives “land salary”, which amounts to three pacatun pahuman from 
the village as bukti. 

The area of land cultivated by the kérama saing, which concerns village or pahuman land 
resp., without possible privately owned land, can thus be delineated as follows: the kérama 
saing nrs. 24-9 each receive up to thirty ares (= 1'2 pacatun pahuman [fifteen ares as kérama 
saing], one pacatun deésa [five ares as désa nyoman], one pacatun pahuman [ten ares as pahu- 
man]). The kérama saing nrs. 8-5 each receive thirty-five ares, and the kérama saing nrs. 4-1 get 
Jifty ares; of these fifty ares, fifteen are bukti, the rest is garapan land. The panyarikan désa culti- 
vates forty-five ares (= one pacatun pahuman [ten ares as pahuman], one pacatun désa [five ares 
as désa nyoman], as well as three pacatun pahuman [thirty ares as panyarikan}); of this, thirty 
ares are bukti, and fifteen are garapan. 

It must be remarked here, that the absolute minimum subsistance level is about twenty to 
thirty ares of rice fields per nuclear family. The possession of land based on office or 
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membership in one or more organizations in the village may, however, be threatened by various 
circumstances of political and/or natural kind; in some cases the land has to be restored to the 
village, possibly leaving one with nothing left of his own. 

That a family may exist without any basis or foundation of subsistance is a consequence of 
the system. I know of at least one family of which the father—who had been désa nyoman, pahu- 
man and kérama saing—died, so that all land had to be returned. Those left behind (mother with 
two daughters) had no privately owned land, and no relatives in the village. The mother is ill, 
and one of the girls extremely undernourished, whereas the other girl works for a family of the 
village trying to support her mother and sister as well as possible. She cannot expect help from 
the banjar, except for the necessary rituals, since the land situation is critical in any case, and 
most other families no not live much above the subsistance level. 

There are more examples of such tragic cases. A possible way out would be to marry young— 
which actually happened in the above case (1980)—but the general situation will, of course, not 
be much improved. 

The basic requirement for fulfilling ritual obligations is to be married, and therefore the 
possession of land. Single men or women are “incomplete” as long as they are not married. 
Completeness can only be arrived at through allied duality (= marriage), the unity of opposing 
elements or characteristics creating a full unity—as well as purity. This may be already deduced 
from the various regulations that are connected with resignation in respect to the return of land 
to the village and/or banjar. These regulations differ in detail to quite an extent from one village 
to the next; not being married, however, is a common criterion. Possession of land, marital sta- 
tus and behavior conforming with adat are very closely intertwined. Some of the most impor- 
tant of these regulations follow below. 

If one person of the married couple dies—and this holds true for pahuman, désa nyoman as 

well as for kérama saing and other person who receive land from the village or banjar—then both 
the land from the village and that from the banjar has to be returned, which means that one has 
to retire from the association to which the person concerned belonged. 
This regulation also concerns cases of gross infringement of the village adat by, say, a kérama 
saing, or in cases of theft. This means simultaneously that mistakes or violations of the adat, 
committed by a person during his period of office, have in most cases consequences in all 
domains. If, for instance, a kérama saing is grossly at fault when fulfilling his ritual obligations, 
and therefore has to resign, he has to restore both his village and his banjar land. Conversely, 
mistakes of a pahuman may not necessarily have consequences as well with regard to relin- 
quishing village land. 

The threshold of tolerance, the elbow room, which the village grants its officeholders is 
much smaller than that of the banjar. This is, furthermore, expressed in those cases—for 
example involving the death of a husband or wife—, in which the village land has to be restored 
immediately, whereas the banjar land may be harvested first if the rice grains are already visible 
in the ears. Six months after harvest the land may be reassigned again. This is connected with 
the cultivation cycle of rice, which is harvested twice yearly. 

One remains a member of the sésabu, and one reenters the banjar as an ordinary member 
without land, in those cases which do not result in expulsion from the village. 

If somebody stays outside the village more than six months without permission or know- 
ledge of the pangadilan désa, or if someone is ill longer than six months (in certain circum- 
stances, longer than three months), or is not able to work, then this person looses all claims to 
both village and banjar land (cf. also appendix I, 7, dsc 19). 

If, for whatever reason, a kérama saing himself wishes to retire, he no longer has to fulfil his 
ritual obligations, but must continue to cultivate his land of office (and, thus, submit his tri- 
butes to the village) until a shift of seats takes place amongst the saing that would directly con- 
cern Aim. 
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Ifa désa nyoman does not want to become kérama saing, he has to return his désa and banjar 
land; if he does not want to enter the group of kérama saing because his wife is too ill or frail to 
carry out her duties, then he looses his désa land only. 

Apart from this, the refusal to enter basically obligatory associations has, in particular, 
socio-political consequences. If one is not expelled from the village, which nowadays no longer 
happens, one still looses practically all rights in the village. To emigrate to another village, and 
take up residence there, may be fundamentally possible, but as we have seen (cf. above, 3.3.3) 
one has no claims whatsoever to land. One is granted only a few political and social rights. 
Therefore, it is understandable that such refusals will occur only rarely (cf. also app. I, 8,dsc 
87f). 

As is the case in the whole of Bali, monogamy is the usual mode of marriage in Tatulingga. 
There are very few men in this village who have more than one wife. For the most part, polyga- 
mous marriages are encountered only if a man is rich enough to support several women (and 
thus several children as well), or if his first wife is found to be infertile (or ifthe man assumes his 
wife is infertile). 

In 1976 there were only two men in Tatulingga who had more than one wife; one of them had 
two wives, and the other, the old village chief, even had six wives. Political reasons seem to have 
played an important role in the latter case. 

There exists no prohibition forbidding the kérama saing to have more than one wife. 
However, they are not allowed to marry again after they have become kérama saing. According 
to statements of several inhabitants, this regulation constitutes the reason why the kérama 
saing are not allowed to cut their hair—i.e. they may only cut it slightly once a year at the most. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that long hair stimulates or guarantees (ritual) purity of 
thought. The idea that spiritual power resides in, and stems from the hair is a well-known 
phenomenon in the rest of Indonesia as well. 

The stress on ritual purity of the village elders is also expressed in the fact that the kérama 

saing, the male village priests, the sédahan désa (cf. below, 3.4.8), and the village secretary are 
supposed to purify themselves again each year within the context of the Usaba Kasa or Sumbu 
in the first month. This ritual, called macapah, forms one of the most significant parts of the 
Usaba Sumbu. 
Its name comes from “capah”, a ritual object pleated out of strips of young coconut-palm leaves, 
which is used in conjunction with an oil lamp (pasépan). During the ritual, each row of kérama 
saing receives two capah and one oil lamp. These objects-for-offering, as well as the lamps, are 
passed on one after the other from top to bottom (i.e. from north to south); upon receiving 
them, each participant in the ritual speaks a short prayer, and swears to fulfil his duties as 
kérama saing (or as priest or secretary) to the best of his knowledge. 

This ritual is also called myumbah géni (nyumbah: ‘to swear’; géni: ‘fire’). The expression 
refers to the fact that it is considered a bad omen if the lamp is extinguished during the prayers: 
it signifies that the person concerned has or had bad thoughts, or acted against the well-being of 
the village. During the “macapah” the gambang orchestra plays the melody Sudamala—exempt 
from evil’ (cf. to this Schaareman 1977: 130ff). 


3.4.4 Duties and Kaos 


The duties and tasks of the kérama saing are quite numerous and relatively difficult. Although 
the saing are free from most of the obligations (i.e. supplies/taxes) of the pahuman, désa 
nyoman and sésabu, they are still supposed to cooperate in most cases, which often entails a 
considerable additional expenditure. All kérama saing, except the highest-ranking five, join in 
the work which must be undertaken by the banjar. They are discharged from this work only if 
they have a simultaneous obligation in the temple. In the case of duties of the sésabu or désa 
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nyoman as well, the saing join in and cooperate (again without the five highest village elders). 
That the tasks of the village elders are very extensive, follows also from the fact that they do not 
only cooperate during each village ritual, but also during those rituals which are in fact a matter 
of the associations of boys and girls. 

On grounds of the multitude of their ritual obligations, it is quite understandable that a kérama 
saing will assume hardly any additional offices. It is very rare that a kérama saing also occupies a 
position in the pamong banjar, or that he is able to act as a priest, a member of the village 
orchestra, etc. In the same way, a kliang désa wil rarely officiate as kérama saing at the same 
time: if his turn should arise (as désa nyoman) to become kérama saing, he would probably not 
join—which in such a case would not imply further consequences. Generally stated: Unless 
obligated to do so, a person will seldom occupy more than one office, if this involves an exces- 
sive burden of extra work. 

As may be expected, the tasks of the kérama saing mainly affect the ritual domain; this 

relates to all saing, although both bahan and ngémpat in particular act as the factual village 
priests. Their duties consist mainly of the ritual slaughtering of sacrificial animals, the prepara- 
tion and making of offerings (especially the distribution of the parts in the various offerings), 
the purchase of animals and other materials, needed for the rituals, the decoration of the arca 
(the objects of cult which represent the deities), and, moreover, the control of the harvesting of 
village rice fields (for instance the /aba pura). 
In regard to the preparation of offerings, a precisely circumscribed division of duties prevails: 
the male kérama saing devote themselves particularly to the preparation of offerings consisting 
of meat, whereas the female saing make those offerings which are composed mainly of vege- 
table materials. During the rituals each one of the kérama saing attends to the care of one of the 
village gods, preparing its special offerings and presenting these to the deity. Each saing also has 
to fulfil his own individual tasks within the ritual, which includes the arrangement, placing, and 
consecration of the offerings, taking care of cult objects, prayers, etc. 

The sacrificial animals for the meat offerings of the male saing are killed and cut up accord- 
ing to a strict scheme: each saing “works” on a special part of the animal, and it is exactly pre- 
scribed which saing has to work on which part of the animal body. During these actions the 
saing are seated in accordance to their seating arrangement in the balé agung. Thus, during the 
Usaba Dalém (the ritual of the ninth month) both bahan and ngémpat prepare the head of the 
cow (which is the proper sacrificial animal for this ritual), the other saing who sit “above the 
pole” prepare the middle part of the body, and the village elders “below the pole” prepare the 
lower part and legs. Moreover, the kérama saing have to guard alternately the village temples at 
night: they are supervised by the four saing highest in rank together with the village secretary. 
‘To guard’ in this connection also means that they stay overnight in the bale gambang, and make 
their rounds through the village at certain times. 

With respect to the duties of the village elders, the principle of bipartition is likewise to be 

recognized: in many rituals the lower kérama saing are responsible for bringing offerings and 
ritual objects, whereas the upper saing are to distribute these'”’. The upper saing usually work in 
the balé agung or balé gambang, whereas the lower saing work in the ba/e pasar or in another, 
ritually “lesser” place. 
The uppermost village elders kill the sacrificial animal, the lower ones take the animal apart and 
chop the meat; the upper saing prepare those meat offerings which are to be cooked, and the 
lower ones those which are to be used raw. The latter mostly work in the temple kitchen, whe- 
reas the former oversee this work, and, to the north of the kitchen, divide the offerings. Details 
may be found in Schaareman (1977: l11ff), where the main ritual of the village is exhaustively 
discussed. 

In many other villages in Bali the names of the village elders are, in contrast to Tatulingga, 
an exact description of their duties. In several villages in north and central Bali, names are to be 
fund such as pamalungan (from ‘balung’, ‘bone’: the ‘meat chopper’), paidéran (from ‘idér’, ‘to 
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go round’: the messengers), panguhunan (from ‘uhun’, ‘to bring food’: those who supply food 
for the other village elders during their work), etc. 

Furthermore, many names—as is the case particularly in the Kintamani region, as well as in 
north Bali—point to a representation of the microcosmos, the buana alit (cf. above, 2.3.3): very 
commonly found are names such as kabayan, kabahu, and kasinggukan. ‘Singguk’ means 
‘elbow’ ‘bahu’ is ‘shoulder’, and ‘bayan’/‘wayan’ should be regarded as ‘head’, in the sense of 
‘the highest’ or ‘the oldest’. Characteristically, a priest from a central Balinese village once drew 
for me a picture of the seating arrangement of the kérama desa in the form of a human figure. 
The seating arrangement of the kérama saing during the Usaba Kasa in Tatulingga also 
resembles a human figure if drawn'”. 

One of the most important aspects of the functions of a kérama saing is the fact that he 

receives portions of the offerings as remuneration after the work in the temple is completed. 
Just as the possession of land based on function, office, and rank is cumulative (and thus also 
one’s ritual purity and authority with respect to ritual affairs), so also is the receipt of portions of 
offerings: the higher his rank, the more a kérama saing will receive. 
In return for all work within the village—clearly the rituals guarantee the purity of the whole vil- 
lage area—the kérama saing receive at each ritual a share of the (edible) offerings according to 
their rank. The ingredients of these offerings are supplied by the desa nyoman, the sésabu, and 
occasionally by the pahuman; the offerings themselves are made by the saing. These shares are 
called kaos. Furthermore, there is a distinction between /ungsuran and sukla: lungsuran are 
offerings which have been consecrated, and from which the deities have already taken their 
share, whereas suk/a are offerings which are still pure and immaculate (cf. also Howe 1980: 219). 
The ingredients for the kaos portions are set aside during the preparation of the offerings; in 
contrast to kaos, jungsuran and suklaare true offerings, because they are eventually cons ecrated 
in the temple. 

The following examples may help illustrate the distribution of these shares: 

1. During the Usaba Kasa two pigs are killed in the first half of the ritual. The parts are used 
for several offerings. The distribution of the individual parts is then as follows: nr. 1 and 2 (both 
bahan) receive half a head each, nr. 3 and 4 (both ngempat) get the ribs, and nr. 5 and 6 (juru lis) 
receive half a tail each. The distribution amongst the remaining kérama saing (nrs, 7-12) is iden- 
tical. In the second part of the ritual only one pig is slaughtered. Nr.1 (bahan wayan) receives 
half a head, nrs. 2 to 5 get the ribs, nr. 6 (juru lis nvoman) receives half of the tail; the distribution 
amongst nrs. 7—12 is the same. The saing “below the pole” do not receive any parts of these pigs. 

2. During the Usaba Dalém the distribution of the kaos portions is as follows: both bahan 
and ngémpat receive three portions each, the other saing “above the pole” two portions each, 
and the saing “below the pole” one each. The village secretary receives three portions, the wives 
of the upper saing one portion each, the saya désa two each, and their servants—who are only 
called upon for this ritual—one portion each. Both saing tében tampul, who buy the sacrificial 
animal for this ritual, receive in addition one portion each, both kliang désa get two portions 
each, the pamangku dalém (cf: below, 3.4.8) receives two, and the sédahan desa (cf. below, id.) 
likewise two portions. 

3. During this same ritual, the /ungsuran and sukla offerings are also divided. The distribu- 
tion of these offerings gives at the same time a clue as to the importance of the functionaries in 
the ritual domain: 


bahan : one portion /ungsuran each; 

ngémpat : idem; 

head of the gong orchestra ; idem; 

village secretary - one portion suk/a; one portion /ungsuran; 
sédahan désa (below, 3.4.8) * one portion sukla; 

pamangku gde (id.) : one portion /ungsuran; 
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pamangku dalém (id.) : one portion sukla; 
pélélintih (below, 3.4.10) : three portions sukla. 


4. During another ritual certain meat offerings (called cacah) are prepared; the ingredients 
of these are placed on banana leaves. Bahan and ngémpat receive those cacah on which the 
lighter side of the leaf is visible, the saya désa and the pamuit di tengah those whose dark side 
of the leaf is turned up. The basic bipartition is obvious enough (for further details cf. app. I, 4, 
5 and 6). 


3.4.5 The Village Secretary 


Apart from his duties as secretary, both of the kerama saing and of the pangadilan deésa, the 
panyarikan désa is the treasurer of the village as well. Furthermore, he is responsible for the 
ritual in honor of Batara Gdé Panyarikan (cf. above, 2.2.2.2). He is required to keep the list of 
inhabitants, and is responsible for the division and distribution of village land—to which also 
belongs the land used for the construction of new houses—as well as for the supervision and care 
of the village regulations (awig-awig) in the balé agung. 

Since the panyarikan désa is elected, and confirmed in his office by the pangadilan désa, he 
cannot simply announce his retirement. He has to submit a request to the pangadilan désa; this 
gremium may, if for example no suitable successor is at hand, reject the request. 

In former times Tatulingga had two more functionaries: two kabayan (wayan/nyoman) as 
well as two kabuyut. ‘Kabayan’ is a well-known designation in many Balinese villages for one of 
the village elders, who is usually the oldest man as well. 

Both kabayan were seated at the top in the balé agung, and had the same function that is now 
taken by the bahan. The word ‘kabayan’ may mean ‘the oldest’ (cf. also Kern 1938; Rassers 1941). 
In Tatulingga the expression is used only in the texts of the “village crier” (cf. below, 3.4.6). 

Both buyut, who probably sat just below the kabayan, were distinguished as (ka)buyut puséh 
edéand (ka)buyut ségaha, i.e. the buyut of the temple of origin, and the buyut of the temple of the 
sea. ‘Buyut’ also denotes the male ancestors of the fifth generation. 

It is very likely that the panyarikan désa took over the office of at least the kKabuyut ségaha, as 
well as his bukti. The reasons for the disappearance of both the kabayan and the kabuyut can no 
longer be ascertained, but it is not improbable that the overestimation of the panyarikan désa 
and the kliang désa by the colonial administration played a role. 

There are several reasons which justify the assumption that the office of the kKabuyut ségaha 
(and perhaps of the kabuyut puséh gdé as well) has been united with that of the village secretary. 
The most significant is that the panyarikan désa in particular has been entrusted with the wor- 
ship of Batara Gdé Panyarikan, the main shrine of whom is situated in the temple of the sea. 
Furthermore, the kabayan, the kabuyut and the panyarikan désa are mentioned, among others, 
in the oldest lontar manuscripts, while in the more recent ones only the panyarikan is men- 
tioned. In the documents from the period in-between (until about 1900) the panyarikan and the 
kabayan always occur together, whereas the buyut (now unspecified) recedes into the back- 
ground. At the beginning of this century both kabayan and kabuyut may still have existed, 
although Korn and his informants do not mention them anymore. Of course, the bahan, and 
usually also the mgémpat, are mentioned in most manuscripts. 

Dating these manuscripts may, it should be said, be attempted with fairly reliable outcome, 
since several manuscripts have been undersigned by a clerk who is still remembered today. It 
remains uncertain, however, whether we are dealing with a copy or the original document. A 
close investigation of the linguistic material might give us a clue, but that would bea venture for 
a special publication. 

Another indication of the existence of these two functionaries is the statement of elderly 
people (which I heard quite often) that in former times the village secretary did not wear his hair 
long, and did not carry an additional abdominal band (saput tubuh) such as the kérama saing 
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must wear over their usual band (saput umpal) at all rituals, and that he did not then take part in 
the capah ritual as is the case today (cf. above, 3.4.3). 

Batara Gde Panyarikan also has a seat in the Pura Puséh, which was the particular temple of 
worship of the kabuyut puséh gdé, as follows from several village manuscripts in which the Pura 
Puseéh is equated with the Pura Panyungsungan Kabuyut (‘sungsung’=‘to worship’). For the 
rest, it should be remarked that the girls (daha, cf. below, 3.5.3) sing a text during a ritual of 
worship in the Pura Mutér in which both the word ‘kabayan’ and the word ‘kabuyut’ occur. 

As a working hypothesis, it might be assumed that the panyarikan désa was entrusted with 
the worship of all of the village founders and ancestors. This seems especially possible if one 
considers that he is “the speaker of the gods”, the medium, so to speak, through which the 
deities communicate their wishes. From the manuscripts, it appears that both kabuyut were 
likewise regarded as “speakers of the gods”, the mediators between humans, and ancestors and 
deities. 


3.4.6 Pangauk 

When the débayan wayan retires he becomes pangauk (or salah) On grounds of his resigna- 
tion he has to restore his “office land” as débahan, as well as his land as désa nyoman, kérama 
saing and pahuman. If he owns land privately, this is all that remains. But, as pangauk, he 
receives one pacatun désa (in 1973), or, since 1976, half a pacatun désa. 

The pangauk is the official “village crier”, and on first sight it seems strange that the highest 
ranking kérama saing should take over precisely this function after retiring from his office as 
débahan wayan; but this is probably because there is no equivalent English word or term to 
precisely denote his (higher) status. On the other hand it should not be overlooked that the 
bahan wayan, as highest ranking saing, stands more or less above the common village popula- 
tion, and is almost unreachable. He is already very near to the gods, and therefore he, the village 
crier, is the sacred messenger, who in darkness and on order of the deities invites the kérama 
saing to their ritual meetings and other ritual ceremonies. The pangauk finds himself, so to 
speak, in-between the eldest kérama saing and the gods. That the distance between the eldest 
saing and the deified ancestors and gods is not very great follows from expressions such as buyut 
and bayan (cf. furthermore Kern 1938: 426: Rassers 1941: 385 ff). 

Although the pangauk has to be married in order to carry out his function, he no longer 
belongs to the banjar or to the sésabu; in this regard he is already non-active (/é/uputan). 

Before the pangauk begins his monthly rounds through the village—for which he receives a 
fee of 21 kepeng—, he prays in the Pura Puséh to the gods and the ancestors, and carries out a 
small ritual of purification (nyumbah géni, cf. above, 3.4.3). From there he walks through the 
village carrying his staff, a token of his dignity, and his call may be heard at all crossroads in the 
village. He makes his rounds not only before each session of the council of village elders, but 
also before the ritual prayer of the débahan wayan on the following day (sangképan déwa, cf. 
below, 3.4.7), as well as before several other village rituals. 

Each time, he announces that on the next day a ritual will take place, and, furthermore, that 
the désa nyoman or sésabu are to supply certain materials in the Pura Balé Agung. 

The following texts may serve as examples: 

1. Before the monthly session of the kérama saing: 

“Desane nyangképang mani ngarabintang kabayan nglaut» 

= “The saing will meet tomorrow, thus reports the kabayan”: 

2. Before the prayer of the bahan wayan in the balé agung, on the day after the session of the saing: 

“Desaneé nyangképang déwa mani ngarabintang kabayan nglaut” 

= “The village will tomorrow carry out the meeting of the gods, thus the.kabayan reports”: 

3. When the désa nyoman are to supply materials for the Usaba Dalém: 

“Mani désane ngaluarang sékéturun mabaas pada makau, mapipis pada manyatus ngarabintang kabayan 

nglaut” 

= *Toiokeow the desa nyoman will have to deliver materials: all one quantity of béras, all 100 képeng, thus 

the kabayan reports”. 
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3.4.7 Council Meetings 


One of the most significant ritual activities of the kérama saing consists of carrying out the 
sessions of the council (sangképan désa) which occur every month. These are held on “tanggal 
ping ném, manuju béténg”, i.e. on the sixth day of the waxing moon, “into the direction of 
béténg”. This means that the session always takes place on béténg (one of the days of the three- 
day week): on the sixth day after new moon—if this happens to be béténg—or on béténg before 
this day, but never on béténg following the sixth day of the waxing moon. 

After the village crier has announced the session the evening before, the debahan wayan 
alone will strike the slit drum (ku/kul) in front of the balé agung twenty-one times (= 3 x 7) on 
the session day itself. The first and last seven strokes are loud, the middle ones soft. With this 
the deities are ritually invited to take part in the meeting. He keeps the mallet in his right hand, 
while supporting his right elbow with his left hand. This manner of striking is called ‘nanggurin’ 
(matangguran[g])—from ‘tanggur’, ‘echo’. It derives from the common gesture made during 
conversations between lesser- and higher-ranking persons. The bahan wayan must first pre- 
sent—with naked chest and loose hairs—a small offering to the kulkul (manténin kulkul). After 
the kulkul has been struck, the bahan prays. 

After this ritual is completed, the village secretary has the duty to strike the ku/ku/ hanging 
in the balé gambang, in order to summon the other kérama saing to come. (This ba/e is, by the 
way, also called balé tambun, the meeting ba/e.) When the kérama saing enter the temple they 
must be wearing their Aéris (dagger), as well as an additional waist band (saput tubuh). All bring 
offerings: the saing bring the pérani offering (necessary and very important for such rituals) 
which consists of two small packages, one containing meat and the other vegetables. The 
ngémpat supply in addition sirih leaves, betle nuts and tobacco (/ékésan); the bahan, ngémpat 
and village secretary each bring a bayuhan offering (consisting of rice, sweets and flowers in a 
basket). 

The bayuhan offerings as well as the /ékésan are placed on the small offering shrine in the 
front part of the balé agung, to be presented to Déewa Gdeé Anglurah Tatulingga (cf. above, sub 
2.2.2.3), who is present at the meeting. The deity guards the session itself, and witnesses the 
worship of the village lontars in the busa/i, as well as other ritual objects which are kept here. 
The saya désa supply the palm wine (tuak, sajéng) which will be used for the libations after- 
wards. 

The saing take their seats according to their rank. The following ritual actions are then car- 
ried out: the six saya désa (three at the western, and three at the eastern side of the balé agung) 
walk along the ba/é one after the other (from north to south); each of them carries a coconut ves- 
sel containing palm wine, and from this they pour some into the small banana-leaf containers of 
the kérama saing, pronouncing the ritual text “pangéran katuran matabuh”. The palm wine Is 
then sprinkled on to the floor of the balé agung (for further details on libations with palm wine 
cf. also Schaareman, 1981, and for general information Fox 1981). The text of the saya désa may 
be rendered as “the honorable (saing) are requested to carry out a libation”. This act of libation 
is repeated six times. During the sixth time, however, the saya désa walk to the lowest part of the 
balé agung—where nobody sits!—, saying “pangéran sinoman katuran matabuh”. The libation is 
carried out by the saya désa themselves. The sinoman are the désa nyoman; however, they them- 
selves are not allowed to attend these sessions, although they are incorporated in the ritual. The 
empty seats in the balé agung are representative of the village population in its totality. Possibly, 
the désa nyoman were present in former times, as is still the case in several other villages. 

Subsequently, two saya (one of each side of the balé agung) walk along the bale, and say 
“pangéran katuran majungjung” (“the honorable [saing] are requested to divide”). During this 
act of the saya, the saing place the banana leaves on the side of the balé, on which the saya then 
place the pérani offerings. The saya désa put the banana leaves and the pérani offerings on the 
seats of the sinoman as well (cf. figure 18). 
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Fig.18 Plan of the Balé Agung during the Council Meetings 


At this point the saya désa again walk along the bale and say “pangéran katuran ngilingin 
pérani”, “the honorable (saing) are asked to see the pérani offering”, by which is indicated that 
the saing are to unwrap the packages, and sprinkle salt on the contents. This act is repeated, the 
saya now Saying “pangéran katuran nganémin”, “the honorable (saing) are invited to eat”. Then 
the bahan wayan invites the saing with the words “pangéran katuran mamogol” to take off their 
head scarves (udéng) and keris. Only then can the sacrificial meal begin. The saya désa withdraw 
to the yard in front of the balé agung (natar) ; they remain close by, however, in order to accept 
eventual orders. 

After the meal is finished another libation is carried out (“pangéran katuran matabuh”), 
after which the head scarves and kéris may be put on again. The containers used for this libation, 
made out of banana leaves, are prepared by the kérama saing “below the poles” before and dur- 
ing the session. The remains of the meal, as well as the shares of the non-present sinoman, are 
granted the saya deésa. 

During the meal only those matters are discussed which relate to the village rituals (prepara- 
tions, financial issues, purchase of materials for offerings, sacrificial animals, firewood for the 
kitchen, etc.). After the meal the village elders and the saya désa gather in the balé gambang. 
Here general village affairs are discussed while the other offerings (bayuhan) are consumed. If 
necessary, matters of village adat are dealt with after the session, and justice is administered 
here. With regard to a description of a sangképan of a similar type in the village of Bungaya 
(Karangasem), I refer to Korn (1932: 191f). In special cases, both kliang désa as wellas the village 
priests and the pélélintih (cf. below 3.4.10) are also present at such juridical sessions. They are 
not allowed, however, to attend the sacrificial meals, as these are the exclusive concern of the 
village elders. On the following day the sangképan dewa, "session of the gods” (or “the session 
for the gods”), takes place. This session is carried out by the débahan wayan alone. The ritual is 
identical to the one described above before the Au/ku/ is struck by the village secretary; the only 
difference is that the bahan wayan presents an additional offering (bayuhan). In former times 
carrying out this “session of the gods” belonged to the duties of the kabayan wayan. 

As supplementary, it should be added that such sacrificial meals of the saing also occur out- 
side the sessions of the village elders during other rituals, such as the Kaulu ritual, the cere- 
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mony of the boys and girls. The texts of the saya désa are slightly more numerous, and interest- 
ing because of their content: 


1. pangéran katuran matabuh (cf. above); 

2. pangéran katuran macané (the saing rub some yellow paste /boreh/ on chest and forehead, 
and put some sirih leaves behind their ears); 

pangéran katuran makakurah (to rinse the mouth); 

pangéran katuran mawacik (to wash the hands); 

pangéran katuran nganémin (cf. above); 

pangéran katuran maségau (to eat rice with ashes); 

pangéran katuran matabuh (cf. above). 


Se SS 


3.4.8 Priests 


Tatulingga has three more priests: pamangku ede (“the great priest”), pamangku dalém (the 
priest of the Pura Dalém), and the sédahan desa; the latter has usually been a woman. 

The priests must be married as well; if one of the spouses dies, the land has to be returned, 
and they are to retire from their office as priest. The pamangku gdeé receives from the village, as 
“office land”, three pacatun pahuman as garapan, as well as */4 pacatun pahuman as bukti. The 
pamangku dalém receives two pacatun pahuman from the village as bukti, and three pacatun 
pahuman as garapan. The sédahan deésa receives only 12 pacatun désa from the village as bukti. 

All three priests are either appointed by a medium (maténung) or are elected. Appointment 
by a medium is the usual way of designating a priest. The medium should not be someone from 
Tatulingga. The four highest-ranking village elders, and often also one of the two village chiefs, 
attend the session of the medium. If they get the impression that the medium is not veritable or 
trustworthy, or that he feigns a possession in the course of designating a new priest, then the 
pangadilan désa may elect or appoint a different person from the village as priest. This person 
should be suitable for the function on grounds of his or her interests, knowledge of the mantra, 
and of the preparation of the offerings. 

I have the impression that at least the pamangku gdé and the pamangku dalem did not origi- 
nally belong to the village structure or village organization, that they were, so to speak, incorpo- 
rated “later”, and, together with the village secretary, displaced the kabayan and kabuyut from 
their offices, taking over their priestly functions. This assumption is substantiated by the fact 
that they are not mentioned in any of the older village manuscripts. Furthermore, the 
pamangku gdé'” is the official priest of Batara Gdé Bukit Kangin—a deity which is closely linked 
to the royal family of Amlapura (cf. above, 1.6.5, and 2.2.2.3). One of the special duties of this 
priest is to attend to the worship of this deity. 

Their in-between position in the religious structure of the village follows, among other 
things, from the fact that during the rituals both male priests have their seats “above” the two 
bahan, yet they do not hold an actual ritual function within the ritual as a whole, except for the 
distribution of holy water amongst the village population, the consecration of their own offer- 
ings (for Batara di Dalém, and Batara Bukit Kangin), etc. 

Although they attend to the preparations during most of the village rituals, they do not 
actually assist. Even if they often act as priests, particularly in the context of family ceremonies, 
they do so always in a secondary position, behind or at best besides the kérama saing or both 
bahan. Thus, the pamangku gde occupies a special function as priest during the rituals of the 
fifth and tenth month; both rituals, however, are especially intended for the worship of Ratu 
Bukit Kangin. The pamangku dalém takes over a priestly role, in addition to the bahan wayan, 
during the chthonically orientated rituals (of the seventh, ninth and tenth months). At other 
rituals he has no particular or special function. 

The issue differs somewhat in the case of the sédahan déesa: many of the more important 
village rituals are conducted by her. She prepares holy water, consecrates the offerings made by 
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the female kérama saing, and is a specialist in the preparation of offerings. The role which the 
pélelintih (cf. below, 3.4.10) plays with regard to the meat offerings of the male saing, is played by 
the sédahan desa in respect to the offerings of the female saing. If the débahan wayan may be said 
to be the main functionary during the ritual, then it is the sédahan désa in particular who is 
entrusted with the consecration of offerings within the context of priestly actions. 

All kérama saing, priests, and female saing attend several rituals such as the Usaba Kasa. 
The seating arrangement is strictly regulated; remarkably enough, the sédahan désa is seated 
exactly in the middle. She sits between “female” and “male”, and in the middle between “youn- 
ger” and “older”: she is the center of the ritual, mediating between “above” “below”. Because of 
their white clothing alone, the three priests stand in contrast to the village elders; they are, soto 
speak, a system within the system as a whole. 

From one perspective a binary partition may be noted: east as opposed to west, above vs. 
below, etc.; from a different point of view a tripartition may be discerned as well, or rather a 
bipartition with a mediating element, and this very element is represented by the sédahan désa. 
Being female and a priestess, she mediates between two “antagonistic”, opposed male worlds, 
between the “younger and “older” village elders, but also between the world of the gods and 
that of humans. In this sense the female saing sit in the world of the gods during the ritual, 
whereas the male saing are seated in the world of human beings (cf. Fig. 19): 
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. female saing 
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Fig. 19 Seating Arrangement, and the “Little World” 


The names of these three priests are also significant: pamangku gdé (“above”, in the direc- 
tion of the mountain: Ratu Bukit Kangin), sédahan désa (world, village: [bu Pértiwi, mother 
earth), and pamangku dalém (“below”, in the direction of the sea: Batara di Dalém), i.e. male, 
female, male. In my opinion it is likewise significant that only the sédahan désa receives pacatun 
désa as office land, while the remaining two priests receive pacatun pahuman (cf. also above, 
2.3.3, as well as Schaareman 1977: 155 ff). 


3.4.9 Full and New Moon Rituals 


The following example may serve to demonstrate how manifold and time-consuming the duties 
of the highest-ranking village elders in particular are. The example, of course, only describes 
one of their innumerable ritual obligations. 

The rituals which I have chosen to discuss involve the presentation of offerings to the 
village deities in the temples at each full and new moon. The presentation of these offerings is 
called murnama (from ‘purnama’, ‘full moon’), and ni/ém (‘tilem’=‘new moon’). 

The participants in these rituals are both bahan, ngémpat, the village secretary, the sédahan 
désa, the pamangku gde as well as the pamangku dalém. 
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For all participants except the pamangku dalém, the rituals murnama and nilém take place on 
the day of béténg, i.e. on that béténg which coincides with full or new moon, or on the last 
béténg before the full or new moon. Only in the case of the pamangku dalém do murnama and 
nilém take place on the day kajéng; this clearly expresses the chthonian orientation of his 
worship. 

All persons concerned present offerings (bayuhan, cf. above, 3.4.7), which are prepared by 
their wives. In the case of murnama the ingredients of the offerings lie on leaves, the lighter 
color of which is turned upwards for the most part, while during ni/ém mainly the dark color of 
the leaves is visible. This conforms to the general principle of opposition which is also and 
particularly expressed in the offerings. Although worship of the deities, for instance in the Pura 
Puséh, is always upwardly oriented (in the direction of the mountain), part of the offerings has 
to show the dark side of the leaves at new moon; this holds true in the case of purnama as well, 
but in reverse. Both elements should always be present: in one case one element prevails, in 
another its opposite. 

In the case of the offerings of the pamangku dalém, a saagan offering should be included, 
replacing the cémper offering designated for the déwata, the positive deities. The first is thought 
to be very suitable for the buta and kala, the powers and demons of the netherworld. The cémper 
offering consists of a very small basket made out of strips of young coconut-palm leaf, which 
contains flowers and some food; the saagan offering, on the contrary, consists of smoking 
coconut shells on a clay plate (cf. fig. 48b in Hooykaas 1977). 

The débahan wayan presents his offerings in the Pura Balé Agung, and they are dedicated to 
Batari Sri and Batara Rambut Sédana. The débahan nyoman presents his offerings to Batara 
Puséh Gdé in the temple of origin. The déngémpat wayan likewise worships Batara Gdé Gunung 
Agung in the Pura Balé Agung by presenting offerings to him, whereas the déngémpat nyoman 
worships the totality of the gods in the Pura Mutér. The panyarikan désa fulfils this obligation in 
the Pura Ségaha, where a shrine is located in honor of Déwa Gde Panyarikan, the sédahan désa 
presents offerings in the Pura Ulun Suwi for Batari Sri, the pamangku gdé in the jéroan of the 
Pura Balé Agung for Ratu Bukit Kangin, and, finally, the pamangku dalém for Batara di Dalémin 
the Pura Dalém as well as in the Pura Dalém Alit. 

The offerings are placed in the shrines of the gods in the diverse temples, and subsequently 
dedicated by the person concerned with a short prayer and holy water. After the gods have taken 
their essence (sari), the offerings are brought home and eaten. It is always the case that, as soon 
as such offerings are presented and dedicated, “lungsuran”, human beings may eat from them, 
and parts of them are often presented to chance passers-by. The offerings rank as “food of the 
gods”, and as such they possess a purifying power. 

Individual families often also prepare additional offerings at full and new moon, which are 
then presented in the offering shrines of the family compound; these offerings are always 
intended as gifts to the male and female ancestors. 


3.4.10 Ménanga and Pélélintih 


In addition to the kérama saing as a group and the three priests, another person should be 
discussed. Although this person does not actually belong to the village elders, his duties are 
closely linked to those of the saing. 

He is the pélélintih (from ‘lintih’, ‘to order well’). Strictly speaking the pé/élintih stands 
beyond and above the kérama saing, and, in a way, above the pangadilan desa as well, even 
though this group elects the pé/élintih . 

His most significant function is to control the preparations of the offerings intended for the 
village rituals; the offerings concerned are those which are made by the male kérama saing. He 
controls and checks the composition of the various ingredients, the correct number, distribu- 
tion, etc. Furthermore, he divides the arca of the gods as well as the panganggé, i.e. the “clothes 
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of the deities”, with which are meant the sacred clothes such as géringsing, used to decorate the 
ritual objects. 

Although the pé/élintih is paid (he receives a pacatun desa from the village as bukti), he does 
not really have an official position: the function of the pé/élintih is simply occupied by a person 
who is well versed in the ritual domain. During all my sojourns in Bali the pé/élintih was always 
the same person, the full-time leader (ménanga) of the gambangand sélunding orchestra associa- 
tion. In this capacity he received an additional pacatun désa from the village as bukti. Without 
doubt this person is the most suitable one to fulfil the function of pé/élintih, for in most village 
rituals the gambang as well as the sé/unding orchestra assumes one of the most important ritual 
duties: the demarcation of the course of the ritual through the succession of various ritual com- 
positions. Obviously, the leader of the orchestra should precisely know the sequence of the 
melodies: therefore, he knows the exact course of the ritual as well (on the gambang ensemble cf. 
Schaareman 1977: 48 ff: 1980°). Of course, someone in the position of pélélintih has to show a 
vivid interest in adat, concerning himself in detail with offerings and the ritual process in gen- 
eral. Apart from this, he must have the possibility to study the relative manuscripts, since the 
adat rests not only on oral tradition, but also on written sources. 

Formerly one of the village priests had been pé/élintih. Since then, it is usually the leader of 
the orchestra association mentioned above who has been pé/élintih. The significant position of 
this music within the context of the rituals is marked by the former existence of two such 
orchestras, and, accordingly, two such associations: a “younger” and an “older” gambang asso- 
ciation. The former was competent with respect to the music needed for the rituals of the dead, 
whereas the latter played the music for the temple ceremonies (cf. also Schaareman 1977: 
15, 178}. 

It seems to me reasonable to state that the office of pélélintih is assumed by a person who 
possesses, because of the particular function of his office, a great deal of additional knowledge: 
through his knowledge as ménanga, this person is able to fulfil the duties of the pélelintih. It 
should be kept in mind, moreover, that most kérama saing know only about their own (limited) 
obligations, and lack a general overview. Although both bahan for example have passed through 
all stages, they only know about this specific part of the duties of the kérama saing, and not 
necessarily also about those of the remaining participants of the rituals. 

The double personality/position of ménanga/pélélintih is, at least nowadays, the highest author- 
ity in regard to all matters concerning the adat, thus assuming a large responsability as well. 

It is self-evident that the ménanga and/or the pélélintih has to have gone through the mawin- 
tén ritual: as the highest adat authority he has to have purified himself. Likewise, a ménanga or 
pélélintih should not cut his hair. On the other hand, he does not need to take part in the annual 
capah ritual of the saing. Like the highest-ranking kérama saing, the pé/élintih is exempt from 
banjar, sésabu and désa nyoman obligations. He does not usually attend the meetings (sangkeé 
pan) of the kérama saing, except in the case of very important sessions in which a large forth- 
coming ritual is prepared and discussed. 

Finally, he has an important function as “judge”—if this word may be applied here. All (sup- 
posed) infractions upon the adat (for instance during the rituals or preparations) should be 
reported to him. The pé/élintih then decides whether it is really a breach of the adat or not, and 
thereupon brings the matter up for discussion during a session of the pangadilan desa. If such 
offences are discussed first following the monthly sessions of the village elders, he usually 
attends this meeting. 

In addition to what has been said about the function of the ménanga, it must be noted, 
finally, that he does not only lead the whole ritual, but is also the only person (except for the 
pamangku) who is able to prepare holy water. This concerns particularly the holy water which is 
needed in the context of family ceremonies, especially those for the dead. Only about half of the 
population of Tatulingga is dependent on the holy water of the padanda (the high priest); the 
rest of the inhabitants content themselves with holy water from the village priest, and with that 
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prepared by the ménanga, (which is called “tirta [saking] gambang”, “holy water from the 
gambang’). 


3.5 The Associations of Boys and Girls 


3.5.1 General Remarks 


The sékaha taruna and sékaha daha constitute the groupings of unmarried boys (taruna) and 
girls (daha). In almost all domains both associations are a kind of school for the eventual, par- 
ticularly ritual life as sesabu, désa nyoman and kérama saing. It is obvious that the sons and 
daughters of immigrants are not allowed to enter these sekaha. 

Both groupings cooperate closely with the kérama saing. During all village rituals, the 

taruna and daha have very important and complementary functions. Moreover, they carry out 
their own rituals (i.e. Kuningan and Kaulu), although these rituals are also, in the last analysis, 
village affairs. 
Within the context of the village rituals, the taruna are often given the task of inviting official 
personalities such as the kérama saing, the musicians, the priests, etc. to partake in the ritual. 
The ritual invitation of such persons is in any case a most significant aspect of the village rituals. 
If a functionary—for example a priest—is not invited, or if somebody forgets to invite a certain 
person, this will have serious consequences for the person concerned (in most cases a 
reprimand or fine, or even, in the case of repeated lapses, removal from the office or associa- 
tion). Therefore, the village regulations contain exact information with regard to the instruc- 
tions as to who is to invite whom and when (cf. app.I, 9, dsc 12). 

Boys and girls are obliged to become members of the association. If a boy (or a girl) has 
brothers (or sisters, respectively), only one of the siblings has to join the taruna or daha. Only 
when this boy or girl retires is he/she succeeded by another unmarried sibling. 


3.5.2 Boys (Taruna) 


The boys enter the association when they are about fifteen to seventeen years of age. There is 
no actual initiation ritual; however, one may enter only at certain times during the year, namely 
during the ritual of the fifth or tenth month. The new members wear special clothing which is 
somewhat more festive than the usual adat clothing. 

This regulation, however, only holds true for those boys who have not yet passed through 
the toothfiling ceremony. In other words, boys who have reached a suitable age, and whose 
teeth have not yet been filed, become a member at the two rituals mentioned above. The others, 
being old enough and having already had their teeth filed, enter the sékaha at the next session of 
the taruna council. This is held at or near full moon in the bale taruna, situated on the grounds 
of the banjar kanginan, on the day of béténg, similar to the meeting of the kérama saing but 
exactly fifteen days later. Before the meeting, the taruna council (= kliang taruna) presents an 
offering to Batara Gdé Puséh Nyoman, the special deity of the taruna and daha, in the Pura 
Puséh. During this session the taruna /ontar, containing instructions which are the special 
concern of the taruna and daha, are likewise worshipped and presented some small offerings. 
The daha do not hold their own sessions. 

Amongst the taruna, kasinoman (= those with unfiled teeth) are distinguished from kérama 
taruna (= those having already filed teeth). In many areas in Bali the taruna and daha are 
organized in a similar fashion as the kérama desa, in Tatulingga, however, the similarity ts rather 
slight. 
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To become a member of the taruna council, toothfiling is not a prerequisite; only the kliang 
taruna (the head of the council) must have his teeth filed. At the time of their entrance into 
membership of the sekaha, all taruna receive a number. Each time a taruna retires, a ritual of 
ordering the ranks takes place (manda, from ‘anda’: ‘step’ ‘level’, ‘degree’). 

The council of the taruna consists of eight boys: 


1. kliang wayan 2. kliang nyoman (or kara, ‘hand’) 
3. juru tanding wayan 4. juru tanding nyoman 

5. juru tuduh wayan 6. juru tuduh nyoman 

7. panyarikan (secretary) 8. Ppangliman (‘helper’, “servant’) 


(nanding means ‘to distribute’jtuduh ‘to appoint’) 


The expressions ‘wayan’ and ‘nyoman’ refer to the fact that the “older” members of the 
council (wayan) preside over the kérama taruna, and the “younger” members (nyoman) over the 
sinoman taruna. Furthermore, within the taruna are eight juruw tamiang; they are appointed by 
the panyarikan, and have the task of performing certain battle dances during the Kau/w ritual. 
Moreover, there are four saya taruna, appointed every month likewise by the taruna secretary, 
four pamuit taruna tatah (pamuit of the “filed” taruna), four pamuit sinoman (pamuit of the 
“unfiled” taruna) as well as several uduhan taruna. The latter have special obligations only 
during the rituals of the taruna and daha, such as to bring palm wine, offerings, ingredients, etc. 

When the kliang taruna wayan has experienced the ritual of the eighth month three times, 
he retires, except if he has married before this point. (The last-mentioned rule—that marriage 
brings automatic retirement—holds true for every other taruna and daha as well.) The reorder- 
ing of the ranks (manda) does not take place during this ritual, however, but during the 
Kuningan ceremony. Only the panyarikan taruna, being elected by all taruna, remains in his 
office until he marries or retires of his own will. Within the council, the change in the order of 
rank occurs crosswise: the kliang nyoman becomes kliang wayan, etc. If a kliang taruna (wayan) 
retires after three years, but is still unmarried, he does not need to become a member of the 
banjar or of the sésabu; only if his father dies or is too old does he enter the banjar. The ranking 
order of the taruna is registered and taken care of by the secretary, who is also the one who keeps 
the cash box, organizes the administration of internal matters, etc. 

Of all taruna the secretary plays the most outspoken public role, especially during the rituals 
and at the renumbering, which also takes place in the temple. He is accountable to the kliang 
taruna, but may be supervised by the pangadilan désa if necessary. All ritual obligations of the 
taruna which stem from the kérama saing are forwarded by the pangadilan désa or the 
panyarikan désa to the taruna secretary, mot to the kliang taruna. 


3.5.3 Girls (Daha) 


As a rule the girls enter the sékaha daha after their first menstruation. Contrary to the taruna 
they do have an actual ritual of entrance (ngapikang, ‘to pick’, ‘to gather’) which, however, only 
takes place when a sufficient number of new girls is available. I have never witnessed this ritual, 
and therefore can only report that it is held during the Auningan ritual. 

After their first menstruation and until the ngapikang ritual, these girls are so-called 
sérépaha, i.e. they take part in the rituals of the daha (and taruna), but are not yet full members 
of the association. During this “intermediary” period they join in during the temple dances of 
the daha, but do not otherwise participate in the ritual duties of the daha. Even during these 
dances the sérépaha move outside or on the fringe of the temple area, and not in the center 
where the daha dance; in every sense the sérépaha play a “marginal” role (cf. Schaareman 1980° 
for information on these dances). 
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The daha have likewise a council of their own: 


1. subak daha 2. bahu (“shoulder”) 
3. pangatag 4. pangatag 

5. klian aluh 6. klian aluh 

7. pamuit §. pamuit 


The bahu is the representative of the subak daha. ‘Subak’ usually denotes the irrigational 
area of the rice fields, and irrigation associations, but in this context ‘subak’ has the meaning of 
‘head’, ‘chief’. The eight members of the daha council are called klian daha (not kliang!). The 
four klian daha at the rear take over the role of the saya daha, here called Alian aluh and pamuit. 
The pamuit are the youngest klian daha; the Alian aluh (from ‘aluh’, ‘simple’, ‘easy’) carry out 
certain ritual tasks which are not too difficult. The pangatag (from ‘ngatag’, ‘to invite’) are also 
called pangarah (‘ngarah’, ‘to report’). 

Contrary to the kliang taruna, the subak daha is replaced every year during the Kau/u ritual, 
but only after she is presented during a small ritual with the genitals and the tail of a ritually 
killed cow by the head of the taruna. In turn she hands over the head of the cow to the kliang 
taruna. For the rest the daha retire as soon as they marry. 


3.5.4 Retirement and Obligations 


In all cases a kliang taruna or a subak daha is not supposed to retire before the end of his or her 
term of office. Nevertheless, if one wishes to resign without marrying, this is possible, but as a 
consequence the retired taruna does not receive land from the banjar nor from the village. This 
rule also affects eventual children and grandchildren, and equally concerns boys and girls who 
do not (want to) marry. 

One may also be forced to retire, but only if there is an illegal child, or if a serious infringe- 
ment upon the adat (such as theft) has been committed by ataruna or daha. Sexual relationships 
before marriage are fairly common, and are tacitly and implicitly accepted. Whether or not one 
may later become a sésabu depends on whether the parents of the child marry or not. If they do 
not marry, this results in any case in a fine for the father; the child is usually adjudged to the 
mother, but is prohibited from becoming a member of the sésabu and the banjar, as it does not 
possess a legal father. Only if the mother marries another man, who then adopts the child, he or 
she eventually joins the sésabu and the banjar. 

Both associations are rather independent as far as internal affairs are concerned. In case of 
theft from the taruna cash box, a taruna will be punished within the group, or is obliged to retire. 
Usually he will be fined, and has to refund the stolen goods or money. Only in the case of refusal 
will the issue be referred to the pangadilan désa. Theft (by a taruna) which occurs outside the 
association is always dealt with by the pangadilan désa. This also holds true for infringements 
upon the adat during village rituals; these are first of all handled by the taruna council, and are 
only taken over by the pangadilan désa or the kérama saing if problems occur. 

Both the taruna and the daha “possess” land; this is made available to them by the village, 
and is located south of the Pura Dalém. The land of the taruna comprises about eighty ares of 
rice fields, and about 125 ares of dry land on which elephant grass (imperata cylindrica Beauv.; 
imp. arundinacea Cyrilli) is cultivated. The yield of the rice fields is designated for the cash box 
of the taruna and daha, with which the costs of the rituals (Kau/u and Kuningan) are covered. 
The elephant grass (/alang)—which is used as roofing material—is sold; the money likewise 
flows into the cash box of the taruna. The grass is collectively harvested by the taruna. However, 
the rice fields are cultivated by the kliang taruna (wayan and nyoman) as well as by the panyari- 
kan taruna according to the garapan system. Two-thirds of the yield are destined for the cash 
box (or granary), whereas the remaining third is granted the three cultivators; of this third, 
three-fifths go privately to the three taruna, and two-fifths to the workers. Those who harvest 
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the fields receive six of each 66 céké/ (one céké/= about five kg. béras). The daha administer 342 
pacatu from the village, which is likewise cultivated by the taruna. 

The ritual obligations of the taruna and daha are manifold. Apart from the work for their 
own rituals (which I will not discuss further here), the taruna and daha are the (temple) dancers 
during the other village rituals. This particularly concerns the rituals of the first, sixth, and 
tenth months (cf. Schaareman 1977: 149ff; 1980"). 

Furthermore, the taruna carry out the heavier work: they construct racks for offerings, bring 
containers with palm wine, kill certain sacrificial animals, provide betle nuts, tobacco and palm 
wine for the village functionaries during the ritual, carry the instruments of the sé/unding and 
gambang orchestras, guard the village temples at night (during ritual times), are responsible for 
inviting musicians and other functionaries (cf. app. I, 9), and so forth. All this is carried out 
under the supervision of the kérama saing, in particular the panyarikan désa and the ménanga 
(or pélélintih,resp.). 

The daha occupy themselves mainly with the preparation of offerings, and supervise the 
decoration of the huge offering constructions of the Kasa ritual (cf. Schaareman 1977: 113f). 
That which has been described above (3.3.4) with regard to the taruna—the marking of the 
ritually important points of the village with musical compositions, in cooperation with the 
orchestra association—is, during the same ritual, performed by the daha with songs. Generally 
speaking, the duties of the daha are of a somewhat lesser magnitude, except of course at the 
Kuningan and Kaulu rituals during which the daha have much to do. 

As a group the taruna and daha stand in contrast to the désa; they are, so to speak, the “saya” 
(servants) of the village as a whole. Considered more closely, however, the daha find their 
counterpart in the female kérama saing and the sédahan désa, while the taruna find theirs par- 
ticularly in the gambang association, and partly also in the male kérama saing, the sésabu and 
the désa nyoman. Taken together, the taruna and the musicians of the gambaneg association are, 
as a downwardly oriented group, opposed to the kérama saing. 

There exists, | think, a continuous tension between all these groupings, particularly 
between the kéerama saing (and to a lesser degree the désa nyoman), and the taruna; they stand 
opposite to each other, and, at the same time, they cooperate. This is very clearly expressed in 
the “battle dances” (mock fights) taking place during the larger rituals (cf. Schaareman 1977: 
149 ff; 1980°, and below, chapter 4). The entire course of the ritual seems to be a steady oscilla- 
tion between opposing or even antagonistic groupings. At the end of the ritual a synthesis is 
again reached which is necessary to restore the equilibrium: as far as I can judge Balinese rituals 
almost always end with an anticlimax. 

As may become clear in the following section, the taruna as well as the daha fulfil an impor- 
tant function in the socio-political domain as well: they constitute a connecting link of sorts 
between the various associations and groupings. Precisely because of their ritual obligations— 
the importance of which they realize throughout—the taruna and daha are capable of adjusting 
existing social and political tensions between (different) groupings. 


3.6 Other Associations 


3.6.1 Introduction 


In most of the remaining groups in Tatulingga the membership is voluntary; only in the case of 
the swbak and some other agricultural associations is membership obligatory, insofar as one 
cultivates rice fields. As far as the subak is concerned, one has the possibility to pay a cash con- 
tribution to other people instead of doing the work. Associations are founded for all conceivable 
goals; Boon (1977: 61) remarks: “Balinese are remarkably clubby”. Often these asso- 
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ciations are of a temporary nature, although their lists of members mostly show the same per- 
sons. Furthermore, most of the members of a particular grouping are of the same age, and 
usually kin and/or friend relationships prevail. Moreover, the members of, for instance, a 
harvest association, and those of a planting club, are for the greater part identical. 

Becoming a member of such clubs is not directly linked to age or possession of land on the 
désa level; the associations themselves do not cultivate direct relations with the village or 
banjar, except again in case of the subak. 

Although all of these clubs, except for the subak, do not constitute adat communities in the 
true sense of the word, most of the problems and conflicts are dealt with internally. Originally 
such associations did not possess their own awig-awig (regulations and prescriptions), but 
nowadays it is often a matter of prestige to possess awig-awig, so that many such groupings write 
down their own rules which are then considered as awig-awig. However, these associations can 
not rely (for support) on their awig-awig with regard to the village or the banjar, which may be 
possible in the case of the sékaha taruna for example. Expulsion from such a voluntary associa- 
tion does not entail direct consequences on the village level, contrary to the sékaha daha and 
taruna. But it is evident that expulsion from a harvest club may have after-effects in the social 
and personal sphere. In a communal life within a cramped area social control is necessarily very 
strong, and thus expulsions occur quite seldom. 


3.6.2 Associations other than the Subak 


I will not discuss all these groupings in detail, but the more important ones should be men- 
tioned briefly. 

Most of them are agricultural associations; to these belong, in Tatulingga, the sekaha manyi 
(harvest associations), the sékaha mamula (planting groups), the sékaha nyampad (rice-straw 
clubs), the sékaha pangunuh (“the rice-grain associations”), the sékaha ngiket atap (the group- 
ings of thatchers), and the sékaha ngulah sémal (the squirrel associations). 

The sékaha pangunuh is a union of people who, after the harvest associations (sékaha manyi 
or ngampung, padrép) have harvested the fields, go over the fields again in order to collect any 
remaining rice that has been left. The members of this association are not infrequently depend- 
ent on these remnants for bare survival. 

The sékaha nyampad (or ngarit sumi) is a grouping that cuts the rice straw on the fields after 
harvest, and sells it; the sékaha ngikét atap buys lalang (cf. above, p. 117)—in case its members do 
not possess it themselves—and is in charge of thatching or repairing roofs of houses. Such 
groupings are often organized by one or more taruna, who possess, as has been said, quite a lot 
of /alang fields. 

The sékaha ngulah sémal, finally, is a grouping which guards the coconut-tree plantations at 
special times, and hunts and/or scares away squirrels which may cause serious damage to the 
palm trees. 

From an economical point of view, the sékaha manyi and mamula are the most important. 
The latter groups plant the rice seedlings, and the sékaha manyi—mainly composed of taruna 
and daha—harvest the fields on behalf of the owner or cultivator. The sekaha manyi, mamula 
and nyampad are together referred to with the Bhs. concept of Aumpulan petani (“peasants’ 
organizations”)'°’. The Balinese expression ‘sékaha sambang’ (‘sambang’ factually means 
‘to do the rounds’) is rarely used in Tatulingga. The sékaha pangunuh do not belong to the 
“kumpulan petani”, as this group is more an association of the poorest of the village than a 
real club. 

The sékaha manyi and mamula (on the average fifteen people per group) do not exclusively 
concern themselves with rice fields, but also take care of the planting and harvesting of products 
of dry fields, such as corn, onions, peanuts, soy, etc. (corn is the second-most important culti- 
vated product). The payment is only slightly differently organized; in the case of onions, for 
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example, half of the yield goes to the planters and harvesters, the other half to the owner. After 
harvest, collective meals usually take place, the owner then supplying the food and drinks. 
Rituals that show a direct connection with the cultivation of rice and of dry field products are 
relatively rare in Tatulingga; cf. van der Weijden (1981: 110ff) for a general survey of Balinese 
rice rituals. 

According to information from several inhabitants, rice did not exist in Tatulingga in former 
times, corn being the main product; cf. Grader (1950*: 18 ff) for references to rituals which are 
related to the planting and harvesting of corn. 


3.6.3 Subak 


The most important agricultural association is the sékaha subak, the irrigation association (for 
detailed studies I refer to Grader 1939° Liefrinck 1927, and Korn 1932; a modern investigation iS 
Birkelbach 1973: further information may be found in Hobart 1980”: 8 ff: Geertz 1972°: Setten 
van der Meer 1979: 41 ff). 

As has been briefly mentioned above (cf. 1.4), the subak in the Karangasem district are 
mainly internal to the village, and Tatulingga is no exception in this regard. The size of the 
subak is determined in particular by the geo-hydrological structure. In Karangasem, this struc- 
ture is of such a nature that only relatively small irrigation systems are possible (cf. also Korn 
s.a.; 1932: 263). Accordingly, the surface area of the subak is also small. 

Considering that the territory of Tatulingga measures about 150 hectares, on which are 
living about 230 K.K. (= Kepala Keluarga), it follows that each K.K. cultivates an average of 
about 0.65 ha. However, this number includes all land: dry fields, gardens, rice fields as well as 
the land used for houses and buildings (the latter measures about 7.5 ha). Considering, further- 
more, that only a small amount of privately owned land is cultivated outside the village, 1t may 
be said that, compared with numbers from former times (cf. app. II), the land being cultivated 
by the average farmer (or K.K. resp.) has decreased in size. 

Tatulingga numbers three subak: subak uma kaleran, subak uma kanginan, and subak uma 
kawan (kélodan), i.e. the subak of the rice fields (= uma) situated towards the north, east, and 
west (south). Each of these subak has its own chief (kliang subak) elected by the members. 
Sessions are normally held only when work is to be divided, when repairs of irrigation construc- 
tions must be undertaken, etc. The members of the subak are simply given notice (orally) about 
the work to be done. 

Farmers from neighboring villages also belong to the several subak, insofar as they cultivate 
land in the same subak or are attached to the same irrigation system. If people from three 
villages are united in one and the same subak, then there are three subak chiefs, one for each 
group of villagers. 

Aman is a member of the subak within which the land he cultivates is situated; one may bea 
member of several subak at the same time. Because of the location of the land of the pahuman, it 
happens that subak, pahuman and kumpulan petani overlap. Generally speaking, the members 
of subak uma kaléran (called yeh nanan) are mainly pahuman kawan, about half of the members 
of subak uma kawan (sang kawan) belong to the pahuman kanginan (a lesser part is pahuman 
kawan), and, finally, the members of swbak uma kangin (pati pédih) are for the greater part 
pahuman kanginan. 

The actual work of the irrigation systems, canals, and pipes is carried out by the so-called 
sékaha yeh (“the water associations”). The northern and western subak together have one 
sékaha yeh or sékaha toya. The concept ‘sékaha empélan’, mentioned by Korn (s.a.: 3), and 
meaning ‘dam’ or ‘dike association’, is uncommon in Tatulingga, i.e. sékaha yeh and sékaha 
empeélan are identical here. 

The sékaha yeh have their own chiefs (usually called pakaseéh, but cf. also Korn 1932: 9, 267f: 
Howe 1980: 156): in other words, the Aliang subak and kliang sékaha yeh are not the same person. 
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Every subak member may enter the sékaha yeh if he so desires; those who do not enter must pay, 
after the harvest, a compensation fee called sawinih (cf. also Korn 1932: 263 ff). If, for example, 
the surface area of the territory to be irrigated measures ten ganta/an (one gantalan=ten ares), 
then the sékaha yéh receives ten cékél padi (not béras!) after harvest—about seven kilograms. A 
person owning and/or cultivating land outside his own village has to be a member of the subak 
concerned. He does not participate in the work of the subak, but he must “nyawinih”, i.e. pay 
sawinih. The members of these associations organize the water supply, control the dams and 
pipes, and regulate the planting times through collective discussions with surrounding sékaha 
yeh, the sédahan agung (cf. above, 1.4), and with the subak of the greater irrigation system/area. 
Members of the institutions Hansip and Wanra guard the rice fields and the irrigation works at 
night, for “water-theft” occasionally occurs. They are paid for this task by the subak, receiving 
three céké/ rice per hundred cékél. If theft occurs, they refund the stolen goods (water) them- 
selves. 

Apart from strictly agricultural work, the subak also maintain the various Badugui, the offer- 
ing shrines in the rice fields for Batari Sri and Visnu (cf. above, 2.2.1); the Pura Ulun Suwi (cf. 
above, 2.2.2.3) is maintained by the désa itself. In fact, the pahuman (and sometimes the banjar) 
also contribute to the maintenance costs. 

On special days—dependent on the state of growth of the rice—small rituals (médu from 
‘téduh’, ‘to beg the gods [for something]’) are carried out at these Badugul, supervised by one of 
the three village priests. Moreover, the members of the subak and/or the sékaha yeh present 
offerings in the Pura Ulun Suwi, and at the three Badugul during the Ga/ungan ritual, as well as 
in the Pura Balé Agung and the Pura Puseéh. 

In any case, the subak constitute independent or semi-autonomous adat communities; the 
regulations laid down in their awig-awig are binding within the désa. On the other hand the 
village maintains a right of codetermination as far as village rituals are concerned. It should be 
remarked that the subak members cooperate only with regard to rituals of their home villages. 

I have already discussed the relationship of the king with the land in general (cf. above, 1.4). 
In addition, I must point out that the king, from an ideological viewpoint, was indeed in his 
capacity as “god-king” the owner of all land in his kingdom, even if this right of ownership has 
probably never been practically utilized in its entirety (cf. also Stein-Callenfels 1947: 203 ff). 
However, it is a matter of prestige for the subak to be in the possession of an awig-awig that had 
been set up in the name of the king, and confirmed by him. Thus, in the regulations ofa subak in 
the vicinity of Amlapura it reads: 
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“A wig-awig sékaha subak sané sampun kamanggahang panugrahan Ida Anaké Agung Agung Anglurah Ketut 
Karangasém, malingga raja ring wawéngkon jagat Karangasém, juménéng ring Puri Agung Kanginan, malih sam- 
pun mapracihna cap panugrahan Ida Anaké Agung Agung malingga munggu ing ajéng, kanggen gagaduhan antuk 
sekaha subak ika? [dsc 38] 


‘The [following] regulation of the subak association has been given by the honorable Anak Agung Anglurah 
Kétut Karangasém; [he is] the high-ranking king of the domain of Karangasém [and] resides in the great eastern 
palace; his highness king Anak Agung Agung, high-ranking as mentioned above, has undersigned the regulation, 
and authorized it with a seal: it will be used by this subak association as its temporary possession’ 


3.6.4 Jongkok 


Apart from the agricultural associations there further exist various so-called savings clubs 
(sékaha jongkok), and singing clubs (sékaha nyanyi [Bhs. for ‘to sing’] or sekaha kidung). The 
sékaha nyanyi likewise coincide for the greater part with the planting and harvesting associa- 
tions; they are mostly groupings of taruna and daha (not mixed in this case), who gather in their 
spare time and sing sanghyang songs. These songs are also performed during the Sanghyang 
ritual in the Pura Balé Agung, together with the female and male kérama saing. The Sanghyang 
ritual shows a direct relationship with the cultivation of rice (cf. van der Weijden 1981: L10ff). 
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The composition of the savings clubs (sékaha salikur [=21], patlikur [=24], Budamanis, 
Tumpék, Umaloka, amongst others!”’) is quite mixed. The clubs Umaloka and Budamanis in 
particular are very large, and even own some land outside the village. Their aim is mainly the 
accumulation of capital which is loaned on interest. The yield is used for offerings on big festive 
days (Galungan, Usaba Kasa, Kuningan, etc.), as well as for festive meals within the club itself. 
Both associations in particular possess a rather strong political influence, as, firstly, some of its 
members belong to the pamong banjar, and, secondly, these clubs “lend rice” to the désa with 
interest charged for those rituals in which the village rice granary has insufficient rice, which 
happens increasingly often. 


3.6.5 Music Associations 


Finally, I will describe in brief the music associations (for further information I refer to 
Schaareman 1977: 40ff; 75ff). These include the sékaha gong (the gong orchestra association), 
and the sékaha gambang and sélunding (the latter association has been discussed above, 3.4.10). 

The gong club shows a similar organization as the other voluntary associations: the leader of 
the group is the Aliang gong, who is assisted by a secretary, a treasurer, and several “servants”. 
The club numbers about thirty-five members. Membership is voluntary, and depends essen- 
tially on musical capacities and interests; this is also true for the sékaha gambang. Contrary to 
the agricultural groupings, however, the members of both the gong and the gambang association 
must be original inhabitants of Tatulingga, which has to do primarily with the ritual duties of 
the clubs. 

The members of the gambang association (called pakayuhan) are discharged from all duties 
of the sésabu and désa nyoman, and also partly from those of the banjar. In contrast, the mem- 
bers of the gong club cooperate as all others, except during rituals at which they have to perform. 
Only the ménanga, the leader of the gambang ensemble, is discharged from all work for the 
banjar, the sésabu, and the désa nyoman. This may be conditional on the fact that he is at the 
same time also pélélintih (cf. above, 3.4.10). 

In many villages in which a gambang and/or sélunding orchestra exists, the musicians have 
to purify themselves (mawintén) before they become a member of the association. This is not 
the case in Tatulingga; only the ménanga has to have passed through this purification ritual. In 
addition, the members of the group must be married, contrary to the members of the gong 
association. 

Both groups are paid: the sékaha gong receives four pacatun pahuman (in 1973: five) from the 
village, the gambang club one. This is used, among other things, to cover the costs of repairing 
instruments, as well as, in the case of the gong club, to pay the council of the association (though 
to a lesser extent). 

The differences as to the function of the two associations have been discussed elsewhere 
(Schaareman 1977: 40ff). The essential point is that the music of the gambang and of the 
sélunding orchestra is closely linked in detail to the course of the ritual, whereas the gong music 
partly serves for general amusement during village rituals, although it sometimes accompanies 
ritual temple dances. Moreover, the gong orchestra may be “rented”, i.e. for family ceremonies 
or personal rituals. In short: the relationship between gambang and sélunding music and the 
ritual is much closer than that of the gong music. 
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Plate 7 


People 
(photo D. Schaareman) 





3.7 Pasék, Pulasari, Pangadilan 


3.7.1 Dadia, Kelompok, Status, Descent 


It seems hardly appropriate here to explore extensively the kin relations themselves; much has 
already been written. Of this, quite a bit seems to fit the general (theoretical) picture, another bit 
seems to misinterpret the matter, and several authors seem to be somewhat at a loss with regard 
to Balinese kinship (cf., for example, the chapter “Do the Balinese have a kinship system?” in 
Geertz and Geertz 1975: 153 ff). For further details I refer to Korn (1932), Boon (1977; 1979), 
Hobart (1980*), and Howe (1980). But apart from this (perhaps unjustified) polemic introduc- 
tion, | am particularly interested in the political aspects which rest on kin relations. Since in 
Tatulingga political influence mainly stems from the two important kin groups Pasék and 
Pulasari, | will specifically discuss these two groups. 

Triwangsa (i.e. Wésia, Satria and Brahmana) are non-existent in Tatulingga; apparently, it is 
a “casteless” village. Although triwangsa do not occur, the dadia Pasék and Pulasari behave like 
triwangsa: their house or family temple (not Pura Ibu) they call marajan (an expression nor- 
mally used to denote the house temple of triwangsa!"), and for their cremation rituals of the 
deceased they use the same cremation towers and offering constructions as the Satria and 
Wésia (i.e. a black lion or bull, resp.). 

The Pasek group with which we are concerned in Tatulingga belongs to the group of the 
Pasék Gelgel (cf. also Howe 1980: 393 ff); the Pulasari also call themselves Béndésa. 

Korn (1932: 151ff) distinguishes two “rows” or groups of Pasék: an “old” row comprising 
the subgroups Gelgel, Dénpasar, Salain, Gaduh, Pratéka and Nongan, and a “younger” row 
which consists of the groups Béndésa, Dangka, Ngukuhin, Kabayan and Tangkas. Several 
members of the dadia Pulasari think that the name ‘Béndésa’ is not another name for ‘Pulasa- 
ri’,but a ritle belonging to the dadia Pulasari. It appears that ‘Béndésa’ (just as ‘Pasék’) occurs 
frequently as the title of one of the village elders, or of the village chief; thus, the Béndésa in a 
village in the neighborhood of Tatulingga should always be a Pasék. Furthermore, Korn (1932: 
153) mentions a title ‘Pulasari’, apparently belonging to the “older” row of Pasék! The Pasék of 
the “older” row (right) seem to have had the obligation to take care of the worship in the Pura 
Puseh, the Pasék of the “younger” row (left) of the worship in the Pura Balé Agung (cf. Korn 
1932: 152). No substantial indication of this could be discerned in Tatulingga (but cf. also 
below). 

For the time being, it remains unclear exactly what a dadia is supposed to be. As to the 
meaning of the word, note the discussion in Howe (1980: 389f), who summarizes the findings of 
Goris, Hooykaas, Hobart and the Geertzes, although this does not lead us much further. 
Obviously, a dadia cannot simply be said to be a clan or lineage. And it is also clear that a dadia 
possesses decidedly socio-political features. H. Geertz (1967: 54) writes: “Each ritual associa- 
tion, centered on a specific temple, is usually also some sort of functional group. The dadia is 
one such group; another is the agricultural society” We have already seen that this statement 
cannot be applied to groupings such as the kérama saing, pahuman, etc. However, it does indeed 
fit the dadia, and, partly, the subak as well, although it is too vague. According to Howe (1980: 
387), “The Balinese endogamous group based on common descent and symbolised by the cons- 
truction of a temple on public land is most usually known as a dadia...” , a statement which 
should be kept in mind, as it touches the heart of the matter. 

There are six kin groups in Tatulingga, of which two are dadia, the remaining four being 
called “kelompok” (Bhs. for ‘group’). Dadia and kelompok are sharply distinguished from one 
another, even though both are socio-political kin associations, and both possess and maintain 
their own temples for the worship of the ancestors (Pura [bu or Padukuhan). In the case of the 
dadia, usually the word ‘Pura Ibu’ is used, whereas the kelompok call their genealogical temples 
‘{[pa]Jdukuh[an]’ (as to ‘kelompok’ , cf. also n. 78). 
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What Geertz and Geertz (1975) do not make clear in their book is the distinction between 
dadia and kelompok. Although, superficially regarded, they seem to be identical, there are 
essential differences which may be summarized as follows: in contrast to the kelompok, the 
dadia trace themselves back to particular ancestors, the so-called prébali. The prébali are 
regarded as the traditional rulers of Bali before its conquest by Majapahit (cf. Korn 1932: 150f). 
However, the position of these prébali in Balinese history still remains an open issue. In addi- 
tion, it has to be considered that the Pasék and Pulasari also point to the period after 1343 as 
far as their descent is concerned: it begins only after the conquest of Bali by Majapahit (cf. 
above, 1.6.4). Both dadia maintain that they did not originally come from Tatulingga, but in 
fact immigrated at some time in the past, and that they met up with the mu/a here. The “mula” 
(this designation stems from the dadia themselves) are the supposedly autochthonous popula- 
tion, the “aboriginals”, i.e. in this case the kelompok. Many members of the dadia often state 
that the “mula” did not possess any lontars (which at any rate is incorrect), that they them- 
selves were the sole possessors, as “we (= the dadia) have to make and write down history 
after all”. 

The dadia Pasék and Pulasari are to be found in the whole of Bali; unlike the kelompok they 
have a dense and all-Balinese network of kin relations at their disposal, and accordingly their 
feeling of solidarity is very strong. About every three years a general Pasék conference takes 
place, in which Pasék from all over Bali (as well as those who emigrated to Java, Sumatra, etc.) 
participate. Furthermore, part of the temple area of several state temples—for instance in the 
Bésakih temple complex (cf. Goris 1937; Hooykaas 1964: 182ff)—is reserved for various Pasék 
groups, and on special occasions members of these groups come to these places to worship their 
ancestors. Of course, the kelompok also maintain close relationships to relatives in other 
villages, but these are not so pronounced as those of the Pasék; besides, an overall designation 
of these groups does not exist. 

According to statements of dadia members, mixing with “blood from outside” does not exist 
within their own groups. Ideally, marriage takes place within the dadia. This should not be taken 
to mean that the Pasék and Pulasari must each marry within their own dadia, but that exogamy 
prevails with respect to both dadia taken together (cf. also Howe 1980: 391f, 397 ff). 

In fact, there are rather many marriages between Pasék and Pulasari. The “mula” do not 
know this preference. It occurs often that a dadia man marries a non-dadia woman—the woman 
thus becoming a dadia member—but not the other way around. A dadia woman wanting to 
marry a non-dadia man is “thrown away” (kapégatin mapadadian, “the breaking of dadia rela- 
tions”). Hobart (1978: 21) points to the associative relationship between water and sperma: 
water for the rice fields (and also holy water) comes from the mountains (or from the high 
priest, resp.), and “flows downwards”. The same is true for the semen: a man may marry “down- 
wards” but cannot marry “upwards”, as sperma and water alike do not flow upwards. 

A further difference, although of lesser importance, may be found in the internal marriage 
preferences: for the dadia, misan and mindo (i.e. first and second cousins) are ideal marriage 
partners, whereas for kelompok- members precisely these two are undesirable candidates. 

The kelompok are by far superior in number: of 234 K.K. in 1973/1976, only nineteen were 
Pasék and seven Pulasari. The fact that the dadia Pasék is almost three times as big as the dadia 
Pulasari may have caused the situation, in which the Pasék marry mainly within both dadia, 
whereas the Pulasari increasingly marry with “mula” women. With a certain justification it may 
be stated that the dadia Pasék and Pulasari are kin groups that comprise all of Bali, standing 
between the triwangsa on the one hand, and the sudra or jaba on the other. Officially—i. e. from 
the viewpoint of the triwangsa—both dadia belong likewise to the sudra (the “caste”-less, the 
commoners); the dadia, however, consider themselves to be a “caste” superior to the sudra. In 
any case, they clearly constitute a distinct class. But again, in regard to the classification and 
assessment of status, much depends on one’s point of view (cf. in regard to the Pasék also Boon 
1979: 277ff). 
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Both dadia are unmistakably to be regarded as the “nobility”, the “aristocracy”, of 
Tatulingga, since a considerable difference of status exists: the dadia members, for instance, are 
always addressed with “jéro meékel” or simply “jéro” (‘mister’), and the kelompok members 
always make use of the high and middle Balinese language in conversation with them, whereas 
dadia members speak exclusively low Balinese to the “mula”. Other differences, again in favor 
of the dadia, are also apparent in the economic sphere. In former times those kérama saing who 
belonged to a dadia enjoyed certain exemptions from ritual obligations; even today Pasék and 
Pulasari members do not have to occupy the office of pangauk (cf. above, 3.4.6). 

Both dadia maintain that the princes of Karangasem had in former times entrusted them 
with the administration and control of village affairs, as well as the organization of the 
“conscription” for the royal army. Therefore, so they say, the duties were divided, the western 
half of the village (pahuman kawan) being guided by the dadia Pasék, the eastern half (pahuman 
kanginan) by the Pulasari. This is still the case: the dadia Pasék inhabits the northern part of 
banjar kauh, and the dadia Pulasari occupies the northern part of banjar kangin. Only two Pasék 
families do not live in banjar kauh: one is in banjar tengah, while the other lives in banjar 
kangin. The latter isa Pas¢k man who moved to the house of his (Pulasari) wife, a practice which 
is called nyéburin. 

A word must be said about the territorial division: the dadia Pasék is composed of four 
tempek (or warisan, “hereditary communities”). Formerly the frempeék were territorial units of 
the banjar (cf. Korn 1932: 238ff), thus making for a simpler organization of labor division. 
This territorial division may be noticed even in the present day, but its significance with respect 
to the village structure has been lost. At present, the tempek in Tatulingga are corporate groups 
within the dadia Pasék; each individual hereditary community constitutes a tempek. Even today 
these are still adat communities having their own awig-awig; three mistakes made by the same 
person within the tempek have serious legal (and social) consequences. The person concerned 
has to retire from the pahuman and désa nyoman, and is expelled from the tempek. The rempék 
are the exclusive affair of the Pasék, and in their present-day form may be compared to 
groupings such as the sékaha or banjar patus (or to the sékaha jongkok as well): cf. above, 3.2 and 
3.6.4). 

It is maintained that, formerly, a close relationship existed between the Pasék, banjar kawan 
(or pahuman kawan), and the kérama saing nyomanan on the one side, and the Pulasari, banjar 
kangin (or pahuman kanginan), and the saing wayanan on the other. In this context it must be 
noted that the Pasék (as title!) is often regarded as the “lord of the soil/land”, and that a relation- 
ship between him and the worship of the village founders in the Pura Pus¢h—who undertook 
the first reclamation of the soil—seems to exist (at least this is true of parts of eastern Indonesia, 
for example Timor; cf. Scholz 1962, as well as Grader 1950°: 27 ff, and van Wouden 1968: 25ff, 
referring to Sumbanese conditions). Something along these lines can also be said about the 
Béndésa (cf. Korn 1932: 152f). 

The statement just mentioned, as given by villagers of Tatulingga, reminds me also of the 
structure of several villages-in the Kintamani area, such as Kédisan and Buahan, or in 
northern Bali, such as Dépaha. In Kédisan and Buahan fwo balé agung occur: the village 
elders are divided into a left and right half; there are two sessions of the village council, etc. 
There is also the remarkable fact that the village elders of the left half (sibak) have to reside 
left of the balé agung, and the “right” village elders to the right of the balé agung. The latter 
hold their meeting at full moon in the right balé agung, whereas the former do so at new 
moon in the left side balé agung. In the village of Dépaha, an eastern and western balé agung 
are also distinguished. Here, both halves of the village council bear their own names, i.e. they 
are not simply distinguished by a left and right (or western and eastern) row. The village elders 
to the west of the temple are called kabayan, (ka)bahu, singgukan, those on the eastern side of 
the temple pasék(!), prewayah and marewayah. Whether or not these facts point to a former divi- 
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sion into phratries or halves (sibak = half) is a question I cannot definitively answer (cf. also 
Grader 1937", who comments on this matter, and Grader 1965). 

Even if a strict dichotomy such as this does not exist in Tatulingga (at least not anymore), the 
distinction between Pasék, pahuman kawan and kliang désa II on the one hand, and Pulasari, 
pahuman kanginan and kliang désa I on the other seems to be apparent enough. 

I do not know of any stories recounting the descent or origin of the Pasék of Tatulingga. But 
Pasék members frequently stated that they originate “from Majapahit”, especially from a 
padanda called Wau Rauh (or Mpu Gdé Jaya), who is regarded as the ancestor of the Pasék, but 
likewise as the ancestor of all Balinese Brahmana groups. I have already pointed to the connec- 
tion of the Pasék group with Mpu Kuturan (cf. above, 2.3.4; Korn 1932: 151ff). 

Members of the dadia Pulasari told me a story about their descent that shows a remarkable 
resemblance to the history of the origin of Arya Batan Jéruk and his descendants, but it has 
obviously been mixed with the origin of Dalém Kétut (cf. above, 1.6.4, and fig. 3, p. 37). At times 
the origin of the Pulasari seems to be identical with that of the royal dynasty of Karangasem! 


The ancestor of the Pulasari in Tatulingga came from the region of Klungkung, and was called Ida Dalem 
Turukan. He was expelled by his two brothers and their patih (cf. 1.6.4 for the story about Batan Jéruk), and suc- 
ceeded in hiding himself in the house of a dukwh (a kind of priest, like the pamangku) in the village of Pulasari. 
There he married, and had three children (the story teller only remembered two of the names: Kétut Ngulésir and 
Dalém Ilé (cf. fig. 3, p. 37). Dalém Ilé liked to have a good meal, and was always elegantly dressed; Ngulésir always 
wandered around, and played at cockfights whenever possible. After a certain lapse of time Dalém Ile became 
Raja in Klungkung. But since the situation in the realm was not very prospective, Dalém Ilé called upon the help 
of his brother, who happened to be at a cockfight in Pandag (Tabanan), and asked him to be his successor to the 
throne. Ngulésir had three children in Pandag: one of these went to Lombok, one stayed in Pandag, and the last 
child went to Tatulingga. During a journey to Tatulingga this last child stayed for some time in a village called 
Munggu, and for this reason Batara Munggu is worshipped in Tatulingga (cf. above, 2.2.3.2). 


Certain kinds of fish, birds (such as pigeons), trees and plants (such as injin, a species of rice) 
may not be used or consumed by the Pulasari, as these had offered protection and help to the 
first ancestors during his flight (cf. the story about the flight of Arya Batan Jéruk, above, 1.6.4). 


3.7.2 Tension, Prestige, Politics 


Both dadia occupy a markedly leading position in all economic and socio-political domains. Vil- 
lage politics are almost exclusively dictated by them. A direct influence upon the kérama saing 
and désa nyoman, however, is impossible, as admission into these groups is dependent upon age 
and the possession of land. But in this connection it is important to note that the village can only 
allocate land to a person after this person has received land from the banjar (cf. above, 3.3). All 
kérama saing and désa nyoman are members of the banjar or pahuman. 

Both these facts have the effect of opening, for the Pasék and Pulasari, an indirect channel of 
influence into the religious domain as well. Moreover, many “mula” do not belong to any 
kelompok:; rather, they have attached themselves either to the Pulasari or the Pasék, in the sense 
that they cooperate during rituals in the Pura Ibu of the two dadia. 

The only direct effect of the dadia upon ritual life comes about through the sékaha gambang 
(six of its seven members are Pasék or Pulasari), and in particular through the ménanga/ 
pélélintih (cf. above, 3.4.10), who is a Pasék. Influence is also possible through the pamangku gde 
(Pasék) and the sédahan désa (Pulasari). 

Considered in this way, the dadia together distinguish themselves from the rest of the popu- 
lation. The differences in status with regard to the “mula”, being collectively felt and experien- 
ced, cause the cooperation between Pasék and Pulasari to be, at times, quite intensive. 

On the other hand, the two dadia fight with one another for prestige and status (as, by the way, 
the kelompok do as well). H. Geertz (1967: 53) remarks: “Such rivalry for prestige (in its purest 
sense, without economic perquisites) is an exceedingly important element in the Balinese 
social climate”. In this sense the relations between the two dadia appear to be distinctly 
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strained. This tension—very seldom coming to the fore as an open conflict— is present always 
and everywhere; socio-political life is completely dominated by it, and, naturally, the religious- 
ritual situation is influenced as well. 

Within the dadia—in the case of the Pasék often on the basis of the frempek—rather loose 
coalitions are continuously being formed. These are by no means exclusive: frequently, mixed 
groupings come into being which may attract non-dadia members as well. Stated differently: 
the dadia try to oblige parts of the rest of the population by all possible and conceivable manipu- 
lations. 

The most important positions and offices within the village are for the greater part occupied 
by Pasék or Pulasari members. The council of the western banjar consists of six persons, of 
which five are Pasék; the council of the eastern banjar is composed of four Pulasari and two 
“mula”. This means that, of the seventeen members of the pangadilan désa, nine persons are 
either Pasék or Pulasari. As was mentioned before, the gambang association consists mainly of 
Pasék and Pulasari; the council of the gong club is composed of Pasék alone; the pélélintih isa 
Pasék, the sédahan désa is a Pulasari, the pamangku gde a Pasék. 

Furthermore, many of the voluntary associations are headed by a Pulasari or Pasék, or else 
they play a leading role in the council. The swbak and the sékaha yeh are likewise controlled by 
the dadia, although they do not have a seat in the council itself (data from 1973 and 1976). But in 
this respect, possession of land—the dadia possess a large proportion of dadia land within the 
village—and the location of land, are essential factors. Pasék and Pulasari alike exercise an indi- 
rect influence upon events within the subak; in this connection one should keep in mind that 
many non-dadia members cultivate land which is owned by Pasék or Pulasari, thus being more 
or less dependent upon the latter. 

However, the influence of the two dadia is most clearly felt within the pangadilan désa and 
the LSD. As has been mentioned, the LSD is composed of the pangadilan désa, the Hansip and 
Wanra (cf. above, 3.3.4), as well as of the village schoolteachers. The members of the Hansip and 
Wanra were in 1973 up to 50% Pasék or Pulasari, whereas the two teachers were Pasék. The LSD 
represents the external interests of the village, and it is this gremium which, together with the 
same institutions of other villages of the pérbékélan, elects the pérbékél. Since the Pasék (and 
Pulasari) occupy equally leading positions in the other villages of the district, the pérbékél him- 
self is usually a Pasék, as is the case presently. 

The pangadilan désa itself, as an internal village institution, is the highest authority for 
administering justice. Its members do not participate in the sessions of the village elders (inso- 
far as they are not saing), and do not take part in the purification ritual (macapah) during the 
Usaba Kasa, for they stand above all of this. Mistakes of official persons are reported to the pan- 
gadilan désa through the pé/é/intih or the panyarikan desa. All (supposed) offences against the 
village adat ought to be, in principle, reported to the pé/élintih or the village secretary; the cases 
are then considered by both, and ifa real offence is ascertained, the case is referred to the panga- 
dilan désa. This institution then decides the punishment. I have dealt elsewhere with one such 
session, including its discussions and the emerging (side) conflicts (cf. Schaareman, in press), 
so I will not go into this matter any further here. 

For the rest the pangadilan désa controls and supervises the carrying out of the village 
rituals (this task is delegated to the four highest saing and the village secretary), oversees the 
handling of the treasury by the village secretary as well as that of the banjar, makes decisions 
concerning construction permits within the village, etc. 

On the other hand, the pangadilan désa may not give direct orders to the various religious- 
ritual associations and groupings; wishes or preferences may be expressed, but then the head of 
the association involved has to attend in order to appraise and/or approve the issue. 

It is only natural that a gremium entrusted with these tasks constitutes a possible and very 
suitable “arena” for arguments and confrontations over increase of personal and/or group pres- 
tige and status. 
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Consciousness of tradition is, for whatever reasons, much more pronounced within the 
Pasék than within the Pulasari. Therefore, they are the ones who generally occupy the more 
important religious offices and hold the more important duties, and in this way influence the 
political structure of Tatulingga. On the other hand, most of the Pulasari, whose school educa- 
tion is generally better, restrict themselves mainly to politics, and are able to predominate 
within this sphere because of their larger area of a landed property, and their greater wealth 
resulting from this. In their political activities the Pulasari are supported by certain Pasék 
groups/coalitions, though not unrestrictedly. 

In summary: In most cases a bipartition prevails concerning the division of spheres of influ- 
ence: but simultaneously this forms the main source of strain between the two dadia, and these 
tensions tend to affect the formation of coalitions and their composition in the larger context of 
internal village affairs. 

I would like to close this chapter with a more general remark. The bipartition described 
above may well be summarized with the concepts “spiritual leadership” and “temporal power”; 
cf. also above, 3.1.1, and Forth (1981: 237), who uses these concepts with regard to classes of 
noble rulers in eastern Sumba. Similarly, a parallel may be drawn to the situation in Kédang 
where, according to Barnes (1974: 92), the “lord of the land” (perhaps corresponding to the 
Pasék in Bali/Tatulingga, cf. above, 3.7.1) is associated with the “inside of the village” (in Bali, 
the Pura Puséh, the “navel temple”). The oppositions “inside—outside”, “center—periphery”, 
“spiritual leadership—temporal power”, so frequently encountered in eastern Indonesia, seem 
to be expressed in Tatulingga in the form of such oppositions as “Pura Puséh—Pura Bale 
Agung”, “désa—banjar”, the bringing and distribution of offerings by the kérama saing (oscilla- 
tion between the center and periphery!, cf. above, 3.4.4), “Pasék—Pulasari”, etc. Perhaps these 
are no more than suppositions, but they may be useful for comparison and further investi- 
gation. 
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4 The Ritual of the Seventh Month 


41 Introduction 


The Aci Kapitu'"'is the ritual—or, rather, the ritual cycle—of the seventh month. Taking place 
during the time of the waning moon, it should be considered as a pujacaru, a ritual of worship 
and reconciliation with the chthonian powers. Its full name reads “pujacaron ing sasih kapitu”. 
Its more important offerings—a reddish dog and a red chicken—already give a clue to the nature 
of this ritual: these animals are thought to be extremely well-suited for sacrifice in chthonically 
orientated rituals. 

In principle, the ritual as a whole is an offering to the earthly powers, and is held “in the 
direction of the sea”. However, in addition to a dog and a chicken, a pig is also sacrificed; clearly, 
the pig is a “positive” sacrificial animal. 

The place of ritual actions is *bédélod”, “at the seaside of the village”. The closing ritual, 
however, must take place initially in the Pura Balé Agung, the symbolic and territorial center of 
the village, and then finally “bédaja”, “at the mountainside of the village”. 

Although it constitutes in its totality a chthonian ritual, a passing from the south (sea) to the 
north (mountain) can be noted, especially in regard to the following transitional ritual (matu- 
kéh), which connects the rituals of the seventh month with those of the eighth month (Kaulu). 
The latter are of a more positive, uranic character (cf. also 2.5.3). 


Plate 8 

The village priestess 
(sédahan désa) consecrating 
ground offerings 

during the nyaga-nyaga 
ritual 

(photo D. Schaareman) 
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4.2 The Ritual Chain 


The ritual proper consists of three parts, which together make up a period of sixteen days. 


1. The cycle begins on the day kajéng-paing before the new moon of the seventh month, 
with a ritual called myaga-nyaga or majaga-jaga (‘to guard’). All those families living on side- 
streets just at the corner of either of the two main village streets are required to prepare offer- 
ings. In banjar kangin and téngah this concerns the families living on the eastern main street, 
and in banjar kauh those living on the western main village street. 

The main elements of these offerings are katak (frog), capung (dragon-fly), ba/ang (praying 
mantis) and /indung (a kind of rice-field eel). The offering is called pangu/ap, from the word 
‘ngulapin’, which means ‘to notify’. The pangulap offering is a regular element of almost all 
rituals, except in the case of rituals which are directed to the upper world, when it always con- 
sists of vegetable ingredients (sometimes combined with chicken). In the case of the myaga- 
nyaga ritual the offering is regarded as a notification to the demons and netherworldly powers 
(buta and kala). 

Other offerings of the nyaga-nyaga include a baywhan as well as a panyenéng and a pangkon 
offering. As to bayuhan, cf. above, 3.4.7. The pangkon offering consists of egg, whereas the 
panyénéng is composed of fruits and several sorts of pastry. A characteristic element of the latter 
is a roast chicken with extended wings attached to this offering; Hooykaas (1977, sub ill. 44) 
remarks: “[...] that which causes contentment, satisfaction [...]’—note that the picture was 
taken in western Bali where the panyénéng is composed a bit differently. 

Early in the morning the offerings of the various families, arranged in large baskets, are 
placed on the two main streets at the entrance to the sidestreets. Thus, in the eastern street 
there are two rows of offerings on the ground, in the western street only one. The offerings must 
be placed on the earth, as they are gifts to the earthly powers. Sacrificial animals like the frog and 
dragon-fly are particularly fit for rituals that are chthonically orientated, i.e. those which exor- 
cize and ward off evil influences. Moreover, several inhabitants of Tatulingga told me that they 
regard the nyaga-nyaga as an offering to Ganapati or Ganesa. This deity is the lord of the Gana’s, 
a class of lesser deities in the service of Siva. 

The baskets with the offerings are then consecrated by the sédahan desa. She starts her 
ritual from the north in the western street; the offerings standing in the eastern street are then 
consecrated successively from the south to the north. Following the consecration the baskets 
are taken back into the houses, where their contents are consumed during the day. 


2. Three days after the nyaga-nyaga, on the day kajéng-kliwon before the new moon, the 
second ritual of the cycle takes place. It is called mangunang sanggah, which means ‘to erect a 
sanggah’. A sanggah in this context is a temporary bamboo construction on four bamboo poles 
on which offerings are placed. On top of the sanggah small fans of the sugar palm are attached, 
decorated with flowers. A fringe of young leaves of the coconut palm is hung from the construc- 
tion itself (pélégantung, ‘which is hung up’). 

The same families which had prepared the offerings for the nyaga-nyaga have to construct 
such a sanggah, and put it at the same place where the baskets stood before. These sanggah are 
called sanggah cucukan; this is the common expression denoting a place with offerings for the 
paficamahabhuta, the five basic elements (cf. above, 2.3.3). 

In the morning the sanggah are set up, and the offerings placed upon them. Every family 
consecrates its own offerings, which are then taken away; the consecration is usually carried out 
by one of the elder women of the family. The sanggah themselves remain in place until the main 
ritual of the Aci Kapitu. Some offerings are also placed on the ground below the sanggah; these 
are dedicated to the buta and kala. According to several reports the offerings on top of the sang- 
gah are intended for Batara Gde Gunung Agung. 
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Before the nyaga-nyaga as well as before the mangunang sanggah, the pangauk (the village 
crier, cf. above, 3.4.6) makes a round through the village to remind the villagers that these 
respective rituals will take place the following day. (Additional information on the nyaga-nyaga 
and mangunang sanggah, as well as on the following muhu-muhu and matukéh, may be found in 
appendix I, 1 and 2.) 

3. On the day of the new moon of the seventh month the main ritual, muhu-muhu, takes 

place. This ritual is also called ngater-terin (‘ter’ means ‘lance’, ‘spear’; ‘nga(ter)-terin’: ‘to stab’, 
‘to pierce’). 
The meaning of the concept ‘muhu-muhu’ has already been explained (cf. above, 2.2.3.5). 
These two terms, however, do not denote the whole ritual—as will become evident in the follow- 
ing description—, but only parts of it. The muhu-muhu (like the ngater-térin as well) is the most 
conspicuous and most important element of the ritual, the name having been adopted to denote 
the entire ritual. 

The main place of action of this ritual is the Pura Pamuhunan (cf. above, 2.2.3.5), just south 
of the village. Below is a sketch of this temple. 
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Fig.20 Plan of the Pura Pamuhunan 5. Oo : 


The day before the muhu-muhu the pengauk makes a round through the désa and summons 
the village elders to clean up the Pamuhunan, which they doin the early morning of muhu-muhu 
day. 

On this day several ritual actions are carried out simultaneously. The twelve kérama saing 
“beneath the pole” gather in the balé pasar the market lodge (ba/é). Here they carve a wooden 
penis of about one meter in length (called A/eng désa or lingga); the testicles are made out of 
coconuts, the hair from the fibres (duwk) of the sugar palm. Furthermore, they carve five small 
human figures out of so-called kayw sakti or kayu dadap, the “pure” or dadap wood (Erythrina 
Euodiphylla Hassk.). Kayw sakti or dadap is a soft white wood which is well suited for carving 
temporary ritual objects, and which is considered to be holy and very pure. Furthermore, the 
lower village elders make a model of a ship (juAung) out of material of the coconut tree (A/uping, 
i.e. the dried leafstalk of the palm) as well as two small flags of white cotton. At the same time 
the saya désa kill a red chicken (siap bang) in the balé pasar. 

While the kérama saing sweep clean the temple, the sésabu deliver rice and Aépeng coins in 
the bale agung, having been summoned to do so the evening before by the village crier. Simulta- 
neous with the killing of the chicken in the balé pasar, the upper kérama saing, together with the 
pamangku ede and the pamangku dalém, kill a pig in the Pura Balé Agung (cf. also app. I, 2). 

While the village elders, both village priests and the saya désa are busy in the Pura Balé 
Agung, and in or around the balé pasar, each family prepares offerings at home, which again are 
placed on the sanggah. In addition to the “normal” offerings, yet another offering, used only at 
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Plate 9 Village elders constructing the ship (jukung) for the muhu-muhu ritual (photo D. Schaareman) 


the muhu-muhu, is prepared. It is called médi-médian (or mamedi), and consists of two very small 
rice figures. One is white, the other blackened with ashes; they are wrapped together in leaves 
which then are tied up with thorny strips of leaf and bamboo. 

The médi-médian offering specifically symbolizes the ancestors’ positive and negative 
aspects. It is suspended at the edge of the roofs of the houses in order to keep the chthonian 
powers from entering; it is also placed on the ground before the sanggah and the compound 
entrance gates. 

Once the red chicken and the pig are killed, and the ship, puppets and penis are finished, the 
most important event of the day occurs: the ritual killing of a dark-red dog by the six saya désa, 
directly south of the balé pasar. It has to be a “brown-red”, “fox-colored” dog with a black mouth 
(sona bang bungkém). 

Although there are many, many dogs in the village it is not very easy to obtain a dog which 
has these exact characteristics. The village adat allows the désa to appropriate for the ritual a 
suitable dog belonging to one of the villagers. If need be, this may happen a quite long time 
before the actual ritual. For instance, if a red-brown dog is born, the owner may be instructed by 
the village to place the animal at the désa’s disposal in due time. 

As soon as the dog is killed—the expression ‘ngatér-terin’ describes this killing—all slit 
drums (kulkul) of the village are struck incessantly by the village youths. Directly after the 
killing of the dog the sanggah on the village roads are destroyed, and the offerings—those on the 
sangegah as well as those at home (médi-médian)—are burnt. Each family purifies its compound 
with this fire, and sets ablaze its hearth (kitchen fire). The slit drums are beaten until the muhu- 
muhu ritual is finished in the late afternoon. The male kérama saing and the priests are not 
allowed to enter the kitchen until then. 
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The meat of the pig and the dog is used for making offerings by the village elders. Part of this 
is intended for those offerings that will be used in the afternoon in the Pamuhunan (for the 
most part these are offerings made from meat of the pig); another part is used for kaos (a 
“payment” to the village elders and the priests, cf. above, 3.4.4), and yet another part of the pig’s 
meat is used for the offerings that are presented to the deities in the village temples (cf. above, 
3.4.9). 

The head, lower legs, and tail of the dog are roasted, and then hung up in the market bale. 
The rest of the dog’s meat is chopped, cooked and/or roasted, and every lower saing receives a 
portion of the dog’s meat wrapped in banana leaves, taking it home as soon as the preparation of 
the offerings in the balé pasar is finished. These portions of dog’s meat must be consumed 
before the afternoon ritual begins. 

The pig’s meat is prepared by the twelve upper kérama saing in the ba/é gambang; they place 
the kaos portions on the seats of the kérama saing in the balé agung. Only when the afternoon 
ritual is terminated may they take them home. The lower saing alone receive dog’s meat, 
whereas a// village elders are given portions of pig’s meat. 

At the same time the wives of the lower village elders prepare several “holy water sprinklers” 
(Jis gde, ‘the big sprinkler’; /is buAu, ‘a small sprinkler’; illustrations and remarks on the /is can 
be found in Hooykaas 1961: 41 ff, Sff). Two sprinklers are white, woven of yellow-green strips of 
leaf from coconut trees, two additional sprinklers are black, made out of dark-green leaf mate- 
rial, usually of the sugar palm. Furthermore, the wives of the upper saing, headed by the 
sédahan desa, and the wife of the débahan wayan, prepare other offerings. 

All of these offerings—except the kaos portions of pig’s meat in the balé agung—are placed in 
the market balé, and guarded against dogs by the saya désa. The saing and the male priests then 
proceed to the Pura Tirta Pawitra to cleanse themselves. 
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Plate 10 Central village square; village elders leaving the Pura Balé Agung with offerings for the Pura 
Pamuhunan (photo D. Schaareman) 
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In the early afternoon all male saing, the village secretary, the two priests with their wives, 
and the saya désa, as well as the wives of the four highest kerama saing, gather at the bale pasar. 
The head, paws and tail of the dog, in addition to the red chicken and a few other offerings, are 
then placed inside the ship on top of a pile of rice (béras). 

Both stone seats in the Pamuhunan have been covered previously with a construction of 
branches and mats by the four senior saing (bahan and ngémpat) and the village secretary. On 
the eastern seat a “male” figure is painted with chalk, on the western seat a “female” figure; 
although both figures are in fact of double sex, one is considered to be male, the other one 
female. The faces of both figures point towards the sea. 

The wooden puppets and the small flags are attached to the ship’. The five puppets repre- 
sent four rowers and a helmsman; on both sides of the ship two small bags are hung in which the 
five men may keep fish which is caught during their journey. 

When all offerings have been completed the panyarikan desa strikes the slit drum in the bale 
gambang, at which point the participants carry the offerings to the Pamuhunan. During the 
ritual in the Pamuhunan, some of the saya désa implant the penis in the ground just in front of 
the southern entrance gate to the Pura Balé Agung, pointing towards the south. 

In the Pamuhunan, the offerings and the sprinklers are laid down on the ground in front of 
the stone seats. Only the ship is placed in the middle of the temple yard, and is attached to a 
branch of the dadap tree, which is stuck into the ground so that it may not drift off; this place 
symbolizes the sea. The priest of this ritual is the pamangku dalém, and is assisted by the bahan 
wayanand his wife. They sit just in front of the stone seats and the offerings. Behind them sit the 
other saing, according to their rank, as well as the pamangku ede and the saya désa. 
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Fig.21 Scheme of the Seating Arrangement in the Pura Pamuhunan 


The ritual begins with a libation with palm wine intended for the ship (matabuh, 
patabuhan). The pamangku dalém then pronounces some prayers and prepares holy water. Fol- 
lowing this, he consecrates the offerings, and, with both large sprinklers, the stone seats. The 
black sprinkler is destined for the consecration of the female figure, the white one for that of the 
male figure. Subsequently, the bahan wayan and his wife also consecrate both figures, but this 
time with the small sprinklers (lis buhu). Then the bahan and pamangku dalém consecrate the 
other participants of the ritual, and there is a general prayer (mabakti, sémbahyang). After ano- 
ther libation by the bahan wayan close to the ship, he places both large sprinklers at the temple 
entrance; here the white sprinkler is lying south of the black one. After the libation two saya 
désa carry the ship three times around the pole, and then reattach it to the pole. 
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When this simple ritual is terminated the male kérama saing and both priests walk back to 
the village—their chest naked, their hair hanging loose—and proceed to the Pura Balé Agung. 
The débahan wayan has to arrive there last, and jump over the penis in front of the temple 
entrance. As soon as he has done this, the slit drums—which until then have been struck inces- 
santly—must become silent. All village elders gather in the balé agung, take their kaos portions, 
and go home. 

The saya désa carry the ship to a place north of the village close to a heap of stones: this has 
to be done before the bahan wayan jumps over the penis. This place also symbolizes the sea, and 
here the ship and its contents are destroyed and burnt, but only afterthe bahan has jumped over 
the penis. 

After the distribution of the kaos portions the muhu-muhu ritual is terminated—at least in its 
present-day form. 

Formerly, the closing ritual was performed differently. During the ritual in the Pamuhunan 
temple the taruna stood in two long rows, spanning the distance from the southern village 
entrance up to the penis in front of the Pura Balé Agung, holding burning torches. When the 
kérama saing walked back to the village, they carried long forked stick (pamuhu!). Together with 
the taruna they then enacted a kind of ritual battle. But as soon as the débahan wayan jumped 
over the penis the fighting had to stop, and the fire extinguished. The inhabitants of the village 
purified the by-streets and the compounds with the fire of the torches. 

As far as I could discover it seemed that this part of the ritual—the muhu-muhu proper—had 
been prohibited in the nineteen-twenties or -thirties by the village head, supposedly because of 
fire risk. 

This account of the muhu-muhu in its earlier form was given to me by numerous villagers; 
the description was always to the same effect, and consistent in all points. Thus, we may assume 
that for the most part it actually occurred in this way. Moreover, an old punggawa from 
Amlapura confirmed to me this sequence of events. Whether the colonial administration had a 
hand in the abolishment of this part of the ritual (for similar reasons?) can no longer be ascer- 
tained. 

Two days after the muhu-muhu the tukéh ritual takes place. There is nothing much to report 
about the ritual itself; there are only a few ritual “actions”, and the main events are the prepara- 
tion of offerings in the morning, and the presentation of these to the gods in the afternoon. 
Details about these offerings can be found in app. I, 2. 

Involved in the preparation of the offerings are the four highest village elders with their 
wives, the two male priests, the sédahan deésa, and the village secretary, as well as the six saya 
désa and their wives. 

The saya désa carry out the task of killing and cutting up eight chickens (cf. app. I, 2), and the 
women weave offerings, while the male saing and the priests take care of the distribution of the 
various ingredients over the bases for the offerings. The lower village elders prepare the kaos 
portions; for this they chop and mince meat, vegetables, spices, bananas, coconuts, etc. 

When all offerings are ready they are carried to the different temples by the saya désa. The 
débayan wayan consecrates the offerings in the jéroan of the Pura Balé Agung, and presents 
them to Batari Sri. The débahan nyoman does the same in the Pura Puséh to Batara Lingsir(“the 
old god”), and the village secretary in the Pura Ségaha to Batara Gdé Panyarikan (cf. app. I, 2). 

In fact, the tukéh ritual forms a transition from the Kapitu to the Kaulu ritual. In principle, 
the rwkéh ritual is already a part of the Kau/u ritual. This can be seen from the fact that the rukéh 
ritual takes place in the time of the waxing moon. Furthermore, offerings containing bananas 
play a very important role during the matukéh (cf. app. I,2: “manélahin biu”, dsc 8/87e, 9); 
bananas are also of importance at the Kaw/w ritual. 

Repeatedly, the villagers explained to me that the twkéA ritual is a ceremony by which the gods 
are invited to participate in the ritual of the eighth month, a kind of announcement that Kaulu 
will begin. And indeed, on the same day as the rukéh ritual, the preparations for Kau/u also start. 
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Although I do not intend to give an extensive account of this ritual, | must point out that, 
even though it takes place during the time of the waxing moon, it is a ritual which is orientated 
rather chthonically, but on a higher level. (In this sense also is my somewhat contradictory 
remark above, 4.1, to be understood; cf. also 2.5.3.) 

The Kaulu ritual is the ritual of the taruna and daha in which Batara Puséh Nyoman, “the 
younger god of origin”, is worshipped. Its most striking aspects are an offering of blood (a cow is 
sacrificed) to the chthonian gods and to the uranian déwata (specifically, however, to their 
“dangerous” aspects), as well as the previous construction of so-called batang biu at the same 
place as the sanggah of the mangunang sanggah. To this end the trunks of banana trees are 
planted upside-down in the ground, and the rootside is richly decorated with (woven) objects 
made from young leaves of the coconut tree. In addition, during the course of the ritual the 
chief of the taruna presents the subak daha with the genitals and the tail of the cow, whereas she 
gives him the head of this cow (cf. above, 3.5.3). 

Towards the end of the ritual a pig is sacrificed by the village elders, who have been invited befo- 
rehand by the taruna to take part in the ritual. 


4.3 Interpretation 


The most important elements of the ritual chain in the seventh month can be summed up as 
follows: 


1. Guarding the village streets (nyaga-nyaga) 

2. Erection of constructions for offerings (mangunang sanggah) 
3. Killing the dog (ngater-terin) 

4. Striking the slit drums 

5. The ritual in the Pamuhunan 

6. The ritual battle between village elders and boys (muhu-muhu) 
7. Jumping over the penis by the debahan wayan 

8. End of beating the slit drums 

9. Destruction of the ship 


On the whole three main phases may be distinguished: 

1. The period between the nyaga-nyaga and killing the dog; during this time no animals may 
be killed (cf. app. I, 1; the end of this prohibition, however, is not noted here). This only applies 
to animals within the village boundaries, and specifically to those with “red blood”. The animals 
to be sacrificed for the nvyaga-nyaga are considered to have “white” or “black” blood. 

2. As soon as the dog has been killed, the Au/Au/ are struck until the débahan wayan jumps 
over the penis at the Pura Balé Agung. In this period also the ritual in the Pamuhunan and, 
formerly, the ritual battle between saing and taruna take place. 

3. In the third phase of the ritual, the ship—as vehicle for the evil, negative powers—is 
destroyed north of the village, and the village is purified with fire. 


Thus, there are three main periods: a first one from the nyaga-nyaga until the killing of the 
dog (distinguishing mark: prohibition of killing of animals); a second one from the killing of the 
dog until the débahan wayan jumps over the penis (sign: striking the slit drums); and, finally, a 
third one which begins with the debahan wayan jumping over the penis, and ends with the 
destruction of the ship (sign: silence of the slit drums). 

In this cycle the killing of the dog is a central event: the time before is the time of offerings to 
the buta and kala; the period afterwards is the time of exorcizing those negative powers by con- 
centrating them in the ship and sending them away. 
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The ritual chain of the seventh month, however, should also be regarded, together with the 
tukéh and Kaulu rituals, as a higher unity. Characteristically, all three rituals are mentioned in 
the manuscripts dsc 6A, 8 and 87e (app. I, 2); dsc 6A continues with the description of the Kaulu 
ritual, dsc 8 and 87e mention several of the offerings for this ritual. 

Within these three rituals a general ascending movement (from kélod to kaja) can be 
discerned: the offerings of the nyaga-nyaga lie without exception on the ground; most of those 
of the sanggah ritual lie on the sanggah; whereas the offerings that are placed on the construc- 
tions in the banana trees—which themselves are higher than the sanggah—are upwardly 
oriented, and not accompanied by ground offerings!"*. 


nyaga- mangunang batang biu; 
nyaga sanggah; tukéh, kaulu 
muhu-muhu 


Fig.22 The “Ascending Movement” in the Seventh and Eighth Months 


This upward movement may also be observed in the locations of the rituals, which reveal a 
transition from south to north. Most of the Kapitu ritual takes place south of the village, at the 
seaside, and part of it in the Pura Balé Agung and north of the village. However, this latter spot is 
also regarded as the sea. The twkéh ritual as a mediating element occurs exclusively in the 
middle, in the Pura Balé Agung. Finally, the Kauw/u ritual is mainly held in the ba/é taruna and its 
surroundings, located in banjar kangin at the northeastern side of the village. 

Even when we restrict our attention to the Kapitu ritual, the movement is equally observ- 

able: on the whole we can discern an ascending movement both in regard to the sacrificial 
animals used, and the deities honored, as well as the places where the various parts of the ritual 
are held. 
Even the quality of the sacrificial animals used points to this: on one side we have those animals 
(of the nyaga-nyaga) that are very strongly connected with the earth, and on the other side the 
pig that is killed towards the end of the Kau/u ritual: the pig is a markedly “uranic” sacrificial 
animal'!>. 

A further point in this context is that, from the nvaga-nyaga ritual until the sacrifice of the 
dark-red dog, no red-blooded animals may be killed within the village boundaries; the dog is 
killed in the center of the village during the muhu-muhu, while the cow (sacrificial animal of the 
Kaulu ritual) must be killed outside the village boundaries. 


pig Kaulu [Kapitu] 
cow Kaulu 
dog/chicken muhu-muhu/matukéh 


terrestrial and 
water animals nyaga-nyaga 


Fig.23 Rituals, and Sacrificial Animals 
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It seems clear to me that the Aci Kapitu constitutes an exorcistic ritual. Beyond that it con- 
tains, together with the rukéh and Kaulu rituals, obvious elements of a fertility ritual'’®. 

The “oldest” man of the village, highest in rank, the debahan wayan, demonstrates this rela- 
tion to fertility in his jump over the penis. The next morning the penis is used on the fields as a 
symbol of fertility, to induce a favorable growth of sweet potatoes (wbi), “in order that they may 
become as big as the penis”, as stated by several villagers. 

Furthermore, the relation to fertility is revealed by the obvious transition from “old” to 
“young”. The Kapitu ritual is exclusively a ritual of the village elders—at least in a strict ritual 
sense—since the taruna (and the daha) do not carry out any tasks. On the other hand, the Aci 
Kaulu constitutes a ritual of the taruna and daha, even though the kérama saing are also present 
when a pig is killed at the end of the ritual. The magical power of the village elders, and partic- 
ularly that of the débahan wayan, may be said to be handed over to the taruna and daha. 

The tukéh ritual is also an affair of the village elders; one of the deities worshipped is Batara 
Lingsir, “the old god”. The Aci Kaulu serves above all the worship of Batara Puséh Nyoman, the 
deity of the taruna and daha. The aspect of fertility is furthermore reinforced with the presenta- 
tion of the genitals and the tail of the cow to the head of the daha by the head of the taruna. 

It seems acceptable to me to interpret this ritual chain a/so as one of fertility. If you contrast 
this interpretation to the assertions of the villagers, however, certain contradictions may be dis- 
cerned. In my opinion, these are rooted in the different stressing of event and observable fact. In 
fact, each interpretation and way of explanation should complement the other. The reason for 
discrepancies probably lies in the fact that I am the observer, whereas the inhabitants of 
Tatulingga are participants in the rituals. 

We are accustomed in our investigations to searching for an answer to the question of “why” 
in such rituals. This will hardly be given by the village population itself, in such a way that it 
satisfies us completely. The ritual does not know a “why” but, rather, a “that”. The ritual is held 
for its own sake, and the people are seldom concerned about the religious “meaning” of the 
separate parts of the ritual. However, the socia/ relevance of simply carrying out the ritual is 
stressed again and again. It is not the “why” of the offerings of pig’s and dog’s meat, of the ship, 
the reversed banana trunks, the prohibition of killing red-blooded animals, etc. that is relevant 
for the participants, but rather, that the /ower kérama saing prepare the offerings of dog’s meat in 
the balé pasar, and the upper saing those of pig’s meat in the Pura Balé Agung. What is important 
is the strict observance of rules concerning the preparation of offerings, of killing procedures, 
and the like. For the participants it is of utmost importance that the debahan wayan jumps over 
the penis; the penis itself is of lesser relevance. 

The method of carrying out the ritual is firmly established in the adat, and that the ritual is 
held in this way—and not in some other way—is more important than the question as to why it 
takes place thus and not differently. Most important is the restoration of the ritual purity of the 
village, in accordance with the correct religious-social relations and (collective) represen- 
tations. 

Capturing and exorcizing the negative and dangerous influences coming from within and 
outside the village (called together by striking the slit drums, and sent away in the ship on the 
sea) is doubtlessly not the only purpose of the ritual. Also, and above all, the ritual aims at con- 
firming the hierarchy of the social order—ritually expressed—and giving it a fresh impetus. Sev- 
eral parts of the ritual were commented on by the villagers in the following manner: “Apang 
nawang tégakné”, “so that one knows his place”. 

This orientation towards the confirmation of social order by means of the ritual may also be 
noticed in remarks of the villagers themselves. In regard to the meaning of the penis, their 
explanations always related to the débahan wayan: the débahan wayan would jump over the 
penis so as to remind him of the fact that he would be “retiring” (= pangauk) soon; jumping over 
the penis represents a symbolic order, and marks the end of his function and term of office. The 
end of his term also clearly implies a (social-religious) renovation, for it then causes a change in 
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the seating arrangement of the kérama saing, and thus also among a considerable part of the 
population. The allusion to a speedy retirement of the débahan was often made in the form of a 
remark like the following: “When the débahan jumps, as soon as he jumps, he is already over it”. 
Furthermore, a relationship between the word ‘kléng’ (‘penis’) and the expression ‘kliang’ 
(‘head’, ‘chief’) was referred to. 

However, I was never spontaneously given reference to the meaning of the penis as a symbol of 
fertility; only when I asked, more by chance than deliberately, what would happen to it after- 
wards was I told: “Of course, it will be planted on the fields at the eastern side of the village, so 
the sweet potatoes may become Just as big”; in this connection the word ‘pénuda’, ‘medicine’, 
was used. 

In every ritual opposing elements are present, and the orientation of a ritual may be said to 
provide for the quantity and quality of single elements—for example in regard to the composi- 
tion of the offerings and of the participants. I should like to point out again that during the Aci 
Kapitu a dog as well as a pig are sacrificed, while during the Aci Kaulu the animals used are acow 
and a pig. 

At the same time, an equilibrium or balance is always aimed at: oppositions presuppose and 
depend on each other; death and life are both necessary, and at the same time. The mediator 
between both aspects or elements is the social order of the community: a disturbance of the 
social order, of the adat, means at the same time a disturbance of the ritual balance as well, 
which must be reestablished through ritual. 

The ritual battle between the village elders and the boys can also be regarded and under- 
stood from this perspective. Here two antagonistic groups confront one another: on the one 
side the taruna, young and strong but not yet purified, and on the other the kérama saing, old 
but having magical power. As with other rituals in Tatulingga, one group (in this case the 
kérama saing) has to fight its way through another group (the taruna), and wins (always!). In 
order to guarantee and regenerate the purity and well-being of the village community, and to be 
able to reconfirm the true and correct social-religious conditions, the fight, the confrontation, is 
necessary. 

In fact, the taruna are a continuous menace to the kérama saing in particular, and to the 
village (i.e. to the adat) in general. This battle seems to be some sort of institutionalized genera- 
tional conflict; several remarks by villagers confirm this presumption: the pamuhu (the stick 
which the kérama saing carry with them during the fight) is usually an instrument with which 
ducks are driven together on the rice fields. Within the context of the Aci Kapitu it serves as an 
instrument for gathering together and exorcizing the negative, evil elements which are embod- 
ied in the taruna. On the other hand, the taruna are those who carry the purifying fire! 

Finally, I would like to make a remark of general importance. It seems to me that the inter- 
pretations of foreign researchers too often neglect statements of the population concerned, and 
that the observer takes it for granted that his own interpretations should represent the “last 
truth”. If we confine ourselves only to searching for the “deeper meaning” of a ritual, for the 
“why” of a ritual act, we shall end up with a very distorted picture, detached from reality. The 
reality of a ritual obtains its relevance for us only through the statements of the village popu- 
lation involved; my own interpretation may very often have little to do with “realities”. 
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Concluding Remarks 


My aim has been to unravel the seemingly unstructured and chaotic social organization of a 
single kabupaten (chapter 1), and of a single village (chapters 2 and 3). It should have become 
clear by this point that the social organization of one village is extremely complex, and at times 
differs considerably from the organization of other villages. The same is true on the kabupaten 
level. Therefore, the ethnography of one village or even of one region does by no means admit 
generalizations which are supposed to pertain to Bali as a whole. This thought is not new. 
Geertz (1959: 991) remarks: 

“There is no simple uniformity of social structure to be found over the whole of the small, 
crowded countryside, no straightforward form of village organization easily pictured in terms of 
single typological construction, no “average” village, a description of which may well stand for 
the whole. [...] Neither simplicity nor uniformity are Balinese virtues” 

The social organization—conceived of as the totality of individual and collective relation- 
ships—is, in fact, heterogeneous and confusing in respect to its essential aspects, and at times 
completely differing. We are dealing here with what I would call an “ordered anarchy”. This 
pertains to the regional as well as to the village level (cf. also van der Kraan 1983: 321, referring to 
the relationships between lords, underlords and local village population). 

The formation and organization of social institutions, their cross-secting and overlapping 
tendencies, are of such complexity that even a description alone poses quite a few problems. 
The diversity of concepts of socio-religious obligations, duties, rights, etc.—which may have 
very different connotations depending on the village or region—precludes a priori a simple 
presentation. With a certain pride, the Balinese are conscious of this diversity when they say: 
“lén désa, lén adat”, “another village, other customs”. 

The large number of organizational elements may be reduced toa relatively small number 
of underlying structural principles. These elements of social structure enable us to classify Bali- 
nese villages as “Balinese”, at least this is the implication of Geertz’s and Boon’s contention. 
Geertz distinguishes a number of “planes of social organization” (1959: 991) or “general 
principles of social organization” (1964: 32). With reference to Geertz, Boon (1977: 59) calls 
them “interpenetrating modes” or “cross-cutting modes of categorizing and grouping Balinese 
actors”, 

I quote Boon (1977: 59ff): 

“Mode I: temple membership. Every Balinese is categorized according to the various temples 
he or she regularly attends to revere gods and ancestors. [...]. 

Mode 2: hamlet membership. The customary hamlet (...) subjects Balinese to a meeting- 
house council that sets policies regarding some areas of customary law. [...]. 

Mode 3; irrigation group. [...). 

Mode 4: rank. All Balinese are classified by principles of rank and caste. [...]. 

Mode 5: kinship. Another [...] plane is the kinship mode; it consists of various concrete 
codes to categorize men as kinsmen and/or affines. [...]. 

Mode 6: voluntary cooperatives (sekaha). [...]. 

Mode 7: administrative units. The seventh mode parcels every Balinese into an administra- 
tive system. [...]”. 
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That these general “principles” of social organization (of which at least the first is disputable 
[cf. above, pp. 48, 81]), are only of restricted value, should have become clear after reading chap- 
ters 2 and 3. The principles are formulated in a simple way, and may pertain to the social organi- 
zation of the whole island, but their relevance is in my opinion rather slight. As I have already 
mentioned (cf. 2.1.3), only the concrete forms of these principle as well as the re/ations between 
these forms, possess a direct reference to social reality. 

But then, it is undeniable that those elements of social organization which are so typical for 
the non-hinduized cultures of Indonesia (or at least of eastern Indonesia) do fit very well in, or 
are very adaptable to, a Hindu or a Hindu-like culture, and take on many differing forms of 
expression. I am thinking in particular of the relationship between humans and the soil or land 
(cf. chapter 2), the pluralistic village administration (cf. chapter 3) or the pluralism of the 
kabupaten (cf. chapter 1), and the roles of the religiously based social groupings (cf. chapter 3). 
This is to say that, although the Balinese social landscape in itself may present itself as being 
“unstructured”, this is not so with respect to Indonesia or eastern Indonesia as a whole, particu- 
larly if we keep in mind the syncretism which is, to say the least, so characteristic of Bali. 

We may take Karangasem as an example. From the standpoint of national ideology, the 
administrative-political organization of this district should be the same as that of other Balinese 
kabupaten (or of Indonesia as a whole for that matter)—although in fact the unifying processes 
have not yet been completed. Yet Karangasem’s position amongst the eight kabupaten of Bali is 
outstanding in certain respects, although admittedly each district has its own characteristic 
features. In speaking of Karangasem, everywhere in Bali one will hear statements that contain 
an undertone of respect for this district. It is the region where adat is still strong, where the high 
Balinese language is still spoken in a refined form and with all its nuances, and where the people 
are still as they used to be in “the whole of Bali”. The people of Karangasem still have something 
which other people in Bali have apparently lost. 

Likewise, the royal dynasty, the puri, assumes a special place among the numerous puri in 
Bali (except perhaps for the “supreme” but merely symbolic position of the Klungkung 
dynasty). The relationship between puri and village is mainly based on tradition, the continuity 
of which has elsewhere been interrupted to a certain extent. 

This is not to say that the position of Karangasem is atypical; in a sense, it may be true that 
Karangasem deviates slightly from the overall Balinese picture. But it appears that Karangasem 
displays more eastern Indonesian features than do the other Balinese districts. Thus, the rela- 
tionship between puri and clusters of villages—particularly with regard to the role of the puri as 
described above in chapter 1—resembles somewhat the situation in, for instance, the Timorese 
princedoms (cf., for example, Schulte Nordholt 1971: 200ff) or the Sumbanese and Rotinese 
domains (cf. Fox 1971: 40ff; Forth 1981: 45ff, 236ff). The relation between the center and its 
periphery seems to be a central frame of reference in terms of which even the subak has its place; 
in this respect the district differs from the rest of Bali. 

The same may be said of the dadia and the padukuhan. The dadia, although essentially and 
ultimately based on kin relations, is in certain regions and villages more a socio-political land- 
owning “class”, a feature which is also common to clans and lineages in many parts of eastern 
Indonesia (cf. among others Forth 1981: 221 ff, 249ffon Sumba; Arndt 1951 and Ouwehand 1950 
writing on east Flores). In other regions and villages the dadia and padukuhan may be real 
descent groups, with only weak socio-political power. In Tatulingga both types occur. 

My point here is essentially that religion—as a symbolic system—is neglected in the context 
of the afore-mentioned principles of social organization. Whoever is concerned with social 
organization in Bali will realize that the very foundation of this organization is religion. This is 
understandable enough if we consider the (Balinese) idea of the superiority of the sky to the 
earth, of essence to body (cf. Grader 1965: 4f; Howe 1980: 419f, and Schulte Nordholt 1971: 476 
for Timorese parallels). Geertz and Geertz (1975: 12) express themselves in the following 
manner: “The entire social structure is suffused with religious concern, and almost every kind 
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of social relationship, from the most collective to the most personal, is either necessitated by or 
validated by ritual”. The social organization of Bali is, so to speak, “lived religion”: there exists 
no element of this organization which does not rest on religious views and elements. 

Balinese religion is an absurdity, but it is an absurdity which is inherent in the culture. Reli- 
gion in Bali is a drama of society; the “playful mind” of the Balinese—as Hooykaas (1973°*: 23) 
once expressed himself—assumes, at times, grotesque forms in ritual, as may be seen from the 
large cremation ceremonies. Gerdin (1975) spoke of “ruinous feasting” when writing about the 
Balinese in Lombok, which is to me somewhat reminiscent of North American potlatch. But an 
attempt to understand these ritual forms should be the primary aim of anyone concerning him- 
self with Balinese culture. Geertz and Geertz (1975: 12) maintain: “[...] any study of Balinese 
social structure must take as its baseline the Balinese religious concepts and ceremonies”. They 
are right in saying so, but this is precisely what they have not done toa sufficient degree. Should 
they have done so, I think that the syncretism of Hindu and non-Hindu (= eastern Indonesian) 
religious elements at the “baseline” would have made the diversity of social organization much 
clearer. 

I know that I as well have not said much about “eastern Indonesian elements”; this would 
really demand a special investigation. But hopefully the threads of social organization which I 
have tried to disentangle in chapter 3 really do come together in chapter 4, i.e. in the ritual of the 
seventh month. In other words, the combined material of chapters 2 and 3 forms the socio-reli- 
gious basis of the ritual as described in chapter 4. The ritual of the seventh month clearly shows 
Indonesian, i.e. non-Hindu traits, and therefore, I think, the material speaks for itself. 

There is another point I would like to make. To put it somewhat bluntly: I sometimes have 
the impression that Balinese religion represents a case of “clash of cultures”. It is true that the 
practical and ritualistic aspects of Balinese religion are much more emphasized as they stand by 
themselves than through their philosophical content. Geertz (1975*: 177) writes: “The stress is 
on orthopraxy, not orthodoxy—what is crucial is that each ritual detail should be correct and in 
place” (cf. also Geertz and Geertz 1975: 9f). Learned theological treatises are hardly to be found 
on the island: on the other hand, there exist a multitude of practical instructions as to the imple- 
mentation of the various rituals. Discussions about religion and ritual mostly have a pragmatic 
and practical, but seldom a philosophical, quality. Nowadays, the quantity of mystical-philo- 
sophical and general religious literature in Bali is increasing rapidly (cf. also above, 2.3.1, and 
Forge 1980: 226, 229ff). However, I believe that this tendency toward deepening speculative- 
religious thinking (though I would rather call it a process of systematizing or hinduizing non- 
Hindu elements, cf. Geertz 1975°: 181ff) is mainly initiated by the Balinese city populaton, who 
still make up only a small fraction of the total population. Besides, the Parisada Hindu Dharma 
does a good deal of work in this respect as well. 

It should be clear that new situations of conflict may always develop out of the complex of 
opposing and common interests, norms, and values which occur in ever changing constella- 
tions. The existence of a large number of (obligatory and voluntary) associations—or ways of 
grouping people together—in a rather small village makes it likely that each inhabitant will bea 
member of several such associations simultaneously. Members of one grouping are never 
isolated from members of other associations. This kind of overlapping is a characteristic feature 
of the social organization. 

The plurality of membership of various associations or groupings includes, or even necessi- 
tates, the possibility of divergent interests. Since Balinese social organization is extremely 
hierarchic, the system will tend to cause tensions and conflicts. For instance, two persons may 
be united today in a specific context in the same association, but tomorrow they are separated 
from each other in another context as members of opposing associations. To express this in a 
very common parameter: oppositions unite, and what belongs together is separated. 

Tensions and conflicts have to be resolved, all the more so when the possibility of leaving, 
becaue of serious conflicts, is in practice almost non-existent. To move out means to loose all 
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privileges and rights as a villager, as a member of the désa adat, since settling down in another 
village brings, for the most part, only duties and very few privileges (although the cities offer 
another possibility, nowadays, with less negative consequences, at least as far as this is 
concerned). 

Therefore, I believe that ritual as such supplies a means of reducing (hot) tensions, and of 
restoring the (cold) equilibrium. In this respect, village rituals are “sanctifiers”: they prevent 
and/or restore infractions of the village adat; a persona/ conflict brought to the fore means at the 
same time a breach of the vi//age adat, as it disturbs the equilibrium of the community as 
a whole. 

It may be asked, then, whether or not Balinese rituals (or at least those in Tatulingga) may 
likewise be regarded as “rituals of ostension”, as Fox (1979: 165 ff) denotes the ritual cockfights 
in Sawu, in the sense of expressing the inseparable tie between social organization and ritual. In 
this regard one could say that, within the ritual, a confrontation of different groupings takes 
place (or must take place), during which tensions are increased. But it is, in my opinion, pre- 
cisely this (ritual) confrontation, which is likely to reduce or equalize existing socia/ tensions 
and/or conflicts. 
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In the colonial time Bali and Lombok together constituted a residency, but Bali was the 
administrative center. Lombok was always somewhat neglected, or “forgotten” most of the 
time. Thus from the literature we get the impression of: “BALI... and lombok”! 

There is no doubt that the growing interest in Balinese culture of American and other 
researchers and artists in the late ninteen-twenties and -thirties (cf. Belo 1970: Introduc- 
tion) reinforced Bali’s special position. Consequently, the flow of scholars, artists and 
tourists to Bali increased accordingly. Mention may be made of Margaret Mead, Gregory 
Bateson, Paul Wirz, Wolfgang Weck, Walter Spies, Hugo Bernatzik, Colin McPhee, Jane 
Belo, Claire Holt and Katharene Mershon, among many others. For those American schol- 
ars who had turned themselves, in the fashion of the time, toward the investigation of 
personality structures and their relationship to culture traits, Bali—with its manifold artis- 
tic forms—proved to be highly interesting. 

It should be remarked that during this time a considerable number of tourists visited Bali. 
In 1933 for instance, 1795 visitors came to Bali, the majority of which were Americans. 1934 
saw 2139 tourists, mostly Dutch (cf. Bakker 1937*: 290). This influx of tourism was mainly 
organized by the K.PM. (= Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij), which received the main 
portion of the revenues as well. 

For a general survey of the contents of these inscriptions I refer to Buchari (1965), Damais 
(1952), Pigeaud (1967-1970, I: 114ff), and de Casparis (1956; 1975). As to Balinese inscrip- 
tions, a useful book is Goris (1954); cf. also Stein Callenfels (1926), 

Prepared strips of leaves of the énta/ or rontal palm (Borassus Sundaicus, Becc.). 
Zoetmulder (1974: 37f) has a good description of the method of preparation. The prepared 
strips are usually called /ontar, a metastasis of ronral. 

The difference between kakawin and kidung is basically metric. In kakawin strophes Indian 
prosodic rules are valid; i.e. a kakawin strophe consists generally of four lines which are 
metrically similar; the meter choosen designates the number of syllables of the four lines 
as well as the sequence of long and short units. 

The Aidung meters designate the number of lines per strophe, the number of syllables per 
line, and the final vowel of each line. Detailed information can be found in Zoetmulder 
(1974: 24ff, 101 ff, 451ff), Kern (1875), and Pigeaud (1967-1970, III: 83 ff). 

As to the texts (transcription and translation) I refer to Berg 1927°, 1928, 1930, 1931, 1932, 
1954; Brandes 1920; Friederich 1847; Pigeaud 1924, 1960-1963: Poerbatjaraka 1968: Rassers 
1922: Robson 1971; Stein Callenfels 1925. 

Until recently (cf. Hinzler/Schoterman 1979: 481ff) the copy of the Nagarakrtagama (or 
Desawarnana, “description of the land”)—discovered by Brandes in 1894 in the kraton of 
Cakranagara (Lombok)—was the only one known; a survey of its contents is to be found in 
Zoetmulder (1974: 351ff). Brandes was ordered to collect manuscripts in the Araton after 
the Dutch had occupied it. The copy found by him had been made in 1740. All translations 
and commentaries are based on this copy alone (cf. also Berg 1969: 351ff). Contrary to the 
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Nagarakrtagama, the Pararaton does not form a unity (and thus has several authors). It was 
probably completed only after 1365 (the original date of the Nagarakrtagama). The oldest 
version of the Pararaton was written about 1050, according to Berg (1962: 13, 31). The 
Nagarakrtagama was written by Prapafica, a Buddhist in the service of Rajasanagara or 
Ayam Wuruk, king of Majapahit (concerning the Nagarakrtagama, cf. also Slametmuljana 
1976; 1979). 

The first number denotes the year according to the Saka system, the second to the western 
(S.4+78=A.D.). 

About 200 inscriptions are known from Bali. On 174 of these information may be found in 
Goris (1954). They comprise the period from the end of the ninth until the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Berg (1981: 219f) interprets the word ‘dharmawangsa’ as ‘son-in-law’. There appears to have 
existed a rule according to which the successor-king marries the daughter of his mother’s 
brother (= previous king); cf. Berg 1962: 30, 145, 173 ff; Damais 1955: 644; Goris 1948: 7). 
This is an interesting fact worthy of further investigation. 

The “division of the empire” is reported in Nag. 68, 1,3 as well as in the Calonarang story 
(cf. Poerbatjaraka 1926). Berg (1962: 54) disputes the division of Erlangga on several 
grounds, although recently discovered inscriptions seem to reconfirm the division (cf. 
Zoetmulder 1974: 19). 

Bharada (or Arya Bharad/Bharaj) is mentioned in Nag. 68 as “divider of the empire”; in the 
Simpang inscription (cf. Poerbatjaraka 1922; Berg 1962: 22, 47 ff; Kern 1910) he is mentioned 
as a flying Buddhist monk, who divides the empire by means of “magic water” (or urine/ 
sperm), because of the dispute between two rival kings. Bharad is probably less a historical 
than a mythological figure, or, rather, the personified divine aspect of the god-king. 

In the “grandson” of Mpu Kuturan, not mentioned by name, some researchers have tried 
to see Anak Wungsu, the younger brother of Erlangga (cf. Bernet Kempers 1978: 49). The 
Calonarang reports that no king reigned over Bali at the time of Bharada’s visit. Assessing a 
kin relation has probably more to do with an existing pretender to the throne from Bali than 
with an actual kin relation. 

According to Damais (1952: 46), who bases his work on the inscriptions, one of the first 
(successful?) expeditions against Bali (or eastern Java) was undertaken by the central 
Javanese king Balitung (cf. also van der Meulen 1979: 48). Boon (1977: 151) even reports 
that Bali was dominated by Java as early as the eighth century, although he does not 
explicitly mention his sources. 

Kapafcatathagatan is a doctrine according to which five manifestations of Buddha—as 
kings—rule the empire in succession: Sang Hyang Hana, Taya, Hana, Taya, Hana, or the 
Being and Not-Being Buddha. The change from the Hana era to the Taya era (and vice- 
versa) is called bhawacakra, which Berg (1969: 48f) renders as “verandering van zijnswijze”. 
It is important to note that one of Berg’s main suppositions is that conceptions of Javanese 
historiography compelled its writers to adapt historical facts, and force them into the 
system of the kapancatathagatan. 

For information on Majapahit in general, cf. Pigeaud (1960-1963) as well as Schrieke (1957) 
and, of course, Berg (1962; 1969: 1980), and Slametmuljana (1976; 1979). 

The princedom Mengwi was split up and divided among Gianyar, Tabanan and Badung in 
the year 1891 following conflicts with these kingdoms. The state temples of Mengwi, nowa- 
days situated in the kabupaten Badung, are still of great importance for the whole of Bali. I 
refer to Grader (1949), who wrote an extensive article on these temples. In 1938, when the 
former principalities were allowed a limited self-government, descendants of the dynasty 
of Mengwi sought recognition of their kingdom by the colonial government. However, 
their request was not granted for several reasons. A map of the former nine princedoms 
may be found in Adatrechtbundel XXIII (1924: 384). 
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The pérbékélan is, in the course of Javanization, nowadays usually called “kelurahan’ or 
‘désa’!—cf. n. 72 for more details. Since my research was mainly carried out in 1972-1973 I 
will use the concepts valid at the time. 

In 1980 only one of the eight bupati was a descendant of the former royal dynasty. 

| have tried to restrict the number of abbreviations, but not all can be avoided. Besides, one 
must take the Indonesian preference for the use of acronymes and abbreviations into 
account: they are an integral part of (political) life. In this context I refer to the voluminous 
work of Morzer-Bruyns (1970), which gives most acronymes and abbreviations. 
MO6rzer-Bruyns (1970: K19) reads Kodim as «Komando Distrik Militer» (my emphasis). 
In many post offices an employee of the kejaksaan is a regular visitor. He checks on incom- 
ing and outgoing letters, parcels, etc., and, if necessary, censors these. 

The LSD is now (1983) renamed as LKMD (= Lembaga Kesejahteraan Masyarakat Desa, 
‘institution for the welfare of the village population’). 

State employees, united in the KORPRI (= Korps Pegawai [“employee’] Republik Indo- 
nesia), are all paid and employed by the government. Only the bupati, pérbekel, jurutulis 
and kliang dinas (cf. also n. 43 and 48) are elected. In all other cases the functionaries are in 
principle appointed by the governor, though usually on proposal by the department 
concerned. This means, for example, that the supreme judge of the Pengadilan Negeri in 
Karangasem is appointed by the supreme court in Denpasar, and this appointment is 
confirmed in Jakarta (in this case by the department of justice) following the hierarchical 
path (i.e. the governor). 

It should be kept in mind that Indonesia is a centralistic state, and that therefore all 
appointments, proposals, etc. are eventually controlled, rejected or approved of in Jakarta. 
On the other hand, it is often remarked that adat is still stronger than the government: 
when a person is summoned to the pérbékél or camat, and when at the appointed time a 
session of this person’s banjar takes place as well, then it is likely that this person would 
rather visit the banjar session than keep his appointment with the pérbékél or camat. In the 
latter case he will be, at the most, reprimanded, whereas in the first case it usually costs 
money, or even—in case of repeated absence from the sessions—expulsion from the banjar. 
The Pengadilan Negeri consists mainly of (Balinese) aristocrats (triwangsa), as well as Java- 
nese and some sudra (= non-triwangsa). Similar conditions are valid for the ethnic compo- 
sition of the top positions of the police, the military and the department of public prosecu- 
tion: at present, at least the chiefs of all these organizations are Javanese. Among the mem- 
bers of the Pengadilan Negeri—particularly among the Javanese who come from outside—a 
complete lack of awareness of the situation in the villages often prevails. Though many 
judges are trained jurists, their training is in state law, through perhaps some of them have 
an interest in adat law. The priestly members of the court, if there are any, often show more 
interest and knowledge. The reason for this may lie in the fact that, because of their office 
as priests, they have much more direct contacts with the village population. 

With regard to the powers of the villages in the period of the kingdoms, I refer to Korn 
(1932: 348ff); Bloemen Waanders (1859: 110) also reports briefly on this. 

In 1983 the case was decided in favor of A. 

Tabuh (or Tawur) Géntuh is the big ritual on the day before Nyépi, the last day of the year. 
The ritual primarily serves to restore the equilibrium between the cosmos (the deities in 
their totality), humanity, and the buta (the negative forces). Apart from this the Jabuh 
Géntuh is also aritual of purification (of the land). The Jabuh Géntuh takes place within the 
great Ekadasarudra, which occurs only once a century (cf. Hooykaas 1973”: 167ff, and 
Grader 1970). Nyépi is the day of silence, on which the land is quiet and deserted; fire, light 
and work are forbidden (cf. also Goris 1960: 119, 382; Dinas Agama 1973; Surpha 1979). 
Several Balinese told me that Nyépi is the day to bring order and tranquility into one’s mind 
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(natab). On the other hand, one often hears the explanation that Nyép/ is actually a “trick”: 
without light, fire and work—i. e. without movement, for all people are supposed to stay at 
home and be quiet—the island looks deserted and uninhabited. Thus, the buta would 
leave the island in peace. 

Decree 079/0, 1975 of the ministry of education and culture. 

A thorough survey on tourism in Bali can be found in Dress (1979). 

The Kantor Agama cooperates with another institution, the PGAH (Pendidikan Guru 
Agama Hindu), ‘the educational institute for teachers of religious knowledge’). The PGAH 
is a division of the Parisada Hindu Dharma (cf. below). 

The three terms 7anah GG, Tanah S and Tanah D date back to the Dutch period. GG= 
“Gouverneur-Generaal”; Tanah GG is thus land in the possession of the government of 
the Netherlands-Indies, and is administered by it. S=sawah, D=‘droog’ (‘dry’). 
Communication of C.J. Grader; cf. also Raka (1955: 20f). 

The division into soil classes, with regard to the payment of “landrente”, already existed in 
the colonal period (cf. among others Bakker 1937°: 177ff). 

Morzer-Bruyns (1970: Ill) reads for peda: “Turan Pembangunan Daerah”, which roughly 
translates as ‘contribution to regional development’. This reading seems to me more 
adequate. 

Other taxes are, for instance, those on vehicles, bicycles, electricity, wealth, drinking water, 
etc. For drinking water no direct taxation exists. Part of the [peda revenues are used to cover 
the costs of constructing drinking-water pipes, etc. This holds true also for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the more extensive irrigation works. 

In the royal edicts and decrees there already occur names for state water functionaries, 
such as “Samégat Nayaka Air” (cf. Goris 1936: 98; 1954: 105). 

Besides, the tendency to standardization is also at present very strong. Recently, plans were 
realized to give the pérbékél, after the Javanese model, the official title of /urah. Standardi- 
zation and unification in religious education have already been discussed in short. 

In my opinion, van Setten van der Meer, furthermore, draws too close a parallel between 
the old Balinese kasuwakan and the modern Balinese subak (cf. also Zoetmulder 1982, II: 
1877). The precise character of these old kasuwakan cannot by any means be ascertained, 
and furthermore, Bali is not a “storehouse” of old Javano-Balinese culture. 
Hilgers-Hesse (1965: 89) maintains—though without mentioning her source of informa- 
tion—that the number of subak in Bali amounts to 1230 (cf. also Kersten 1940: 51). Korn 
(1932: 317) mentions, for the year 1922 or thereabouts, the number 1214 (cf. also Geertz 
1980: 181f). 

In comparison: GOLKAR occupies all seats in the parliament of Buleleng and Bangi. 
Likewise, plans for the introduction of a three-party system were already publicly known 
before the 1971 elections. Representatives of the political parties were afraid that the 
planned changes in the political structure of the nation might imply a de facto dissolution 
of all the parties. In that case of course, the general elections would have been rather 
superfluous and meaningless (cf. on this point Nishihara 1972: 28, 33). 

KORPRI came into being only after the elections, and comprises a// personnel in public 
service (cf. also n.23 and 48). 

With regard to Bali the results of the 1971 elections were that, out of 1,048,090 votes, 82.9% 
fell to GOLKAR (cf. Nishihara 1972: table X). Below I have listed other pertinent figures 
from the elections of 1971 and 1977: 
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1971 1977 


Op DPR-seats Np DPR-seats 
GOLKAR 62.8 336 61.9 -- 332 
PPP 27.1 94 29.4 99 
PDI 10.1 30 8.7 29 


[Cf. Oey Hong Lee 1974: 3, 112f]. The hundred seats which are appointed are included in 
the GOLKAR number. The numbers for 1971 are calculated on the basis of the later three- 
party system, by means of the figures derived from each of the individual ten parties. In the 
year 1977, PPP received in Jakarta and in Aceh—which should not astonish us—more votes 
than GOLKAR. 

Hansip=Pertahanan Sipil, ‘civil defense corps. Wanra=Perlawanan Rakyat, ‘people’s 
resistance corp’. 

In fact, this change of order was never made. 

Nowadays discussions are taking place concerning the freedom of the political parties to 
organize electoral campaigns and other political activities. Van Dijk (1980: 130) remarks: 
“Previously, when the PPP or PDI had staged campaign activities, people were summoned 
to perform gotong royong activities, or have their bicycle tax plates investigated etc” (cf. also 
Boon 1977: 85). 

Not very long ago the kliang dinas was also made a member of KORPRI (cf. also n. 23 and 
44). Though formerly paid in part by the government, this functionary did not belong to the 
state employees. Thus, GOLKAR has now advanced to the “grass roots level”. 

Cf. Nishihara (1972: 24ff) with respect to the screening of candidates. Before the 1971 elec- 
tions many names on the lists of the PNI in particular were stricken off the role by the 
government (cf. also van Dijk 1980: 130, 135). 

On the whole, Bali was one of the most important strongholds of the PNI (perhaps because 
of the Balinese origin of Sukarno’s mother?), According to May (1978: 267) the steps taken 
by the government to increase the vote for GOLKAR were rather drastic. Quite often physi- 
cal force had supposedly been used. However, in Bali I have not found a confirmation of his 
statements. 

A bupati can be confirmed in his office for two periods of five years in the same kabupaten. 
After an interruption of at least five years, he may be elected again in the same kabupaten. 
Without interruption a reelection for the third time is only possible in another kabupaten, 
but this rarely occurs. 

According to many older politicians, the 1982 elections may prove to be problematic at any 
rate, since the “old guard” is to be replaced, and competent successors are not, in their eyes, 
available. Those Balinese that are related to the royal dynasty of Karangasem are of the 
opinion, moreover, that the puri (‘palace’ or ‘royal house’) will in the course of time once 
again take supremacy in Karangasem. Several persons told me, somewhat pathetically (and 
in Dutch at that!): “De puri zal weder herrijzen!” 

With regard to the elections of 1982, no change of seats in favor of the PDI occurred. On the 
contrary, the victory of GOLKAR was here even more overwhelming than in 1977. 

In this context it is remarkable that for some time the FPP (= Foster Parents Plan), origi- 
nally a British-American organization, founded in 1937, that mainly carries out smaller 
development projects on a local level, is active in Karangasem. Although the FPP is an 
outside organization, and thus more independent, it is dependent on the cooperation of 
the DPRD and other organizations in order to successfully carry out its projects, which are 
planned together with the local authorities. 

Early in 1980 a commission composed of members of the DPRD went to visit several 
regions within the kabupaten, in order to inspect the situation of temple buildings that 
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damaged by the earthquake. The aim of the journey was to decide which villages should be 
considered first to receive a possible government donation for reconstruction and/or reno- 
vation. It should be clear that personal relations of villagers with members of the commis- 
sion may be substantial as to decisions within the DPRD. However, quite a lot depends on 
the influence of individual members of the commission within the DPRD. 
Government posts are very much sought after, since one may—so it is believed—become 
rich after some time. Other important factors are of course the pension payments, and rela- 
tive security. 

Van der Kraan (1980: 17, 32, passim) calls him Ratu Agung Agung Ngurah, which seems to 
be his abhiseka name (as is Sri Paduka Gdé Karangasém); before this, his name was Gusti 
Kétut Jélantik. 

Anak Agung Madé Karangasém is a “lesser” son, because his mother was of low “caste” (cf. 
Lombok 1894: 20). Anak Agung Madé is also called the “Raja’s illegitimate son” (van der 
Kraan 1980: 55). 

Cf. van der Kraan (1980: 30ff) for detailed information on the Dutch conquest of Lombok, 
as well as Schoemaker (1895). 

Gianyar was attacked from all sides (= Bangli, Klungkung and Badung), and this is one of 
the reasons why the Raja, although opposed in the beginning by his punggawas, requested 
the colonial government to recognize Gianyar as “Gouvernementslandschap’, and thus be 
guarded against attacks. 

Mershon’s presumption (1971: 260), according to which the 1937 Maligia would be the last, 
because of the economical consequences of the eruption of mount Agung, did not turn 
true: in 1976 another Maligia in honor of Anak Agung Bagus Gdé Jélantik was organized. A 
historical detail: a special offering for the Mal/igia contains rhinoceros meat, which, of 
course, is not easily obtainable in Bali. Mershon (1971: 314) reports that Gregory Bateson 
(who stayed in Bali with Margaret Mead) was invited to the ritual, and in return for this 
invitation presented part of the skin and a tooth of a rhinoceros. 

Mershon (1971: 304) also comments on an “Anak Agung Madé”: “This Anak Agung Made 
[...] was formerly Raja of Lombok [...]. The Dutch had exiled him to Java after they 
conquered Lombok” This Madé was not in fact king of Lombok, but a son of the Raja of 
Lombok (cf. also ill. opposite of p. 95 in van der Kraan 1980); he is not identical with the 
Madé who was executed. 

Thus, Anak Agung Madé Djélantik—“the ‘doctor son’” (Mershon 1971: 298)—is a well- 
known malariologist, and married to a Dutch lady; Anak Agung Gdé Karang has been 
bupati of Karangasem for a long time, and is married to a Christian woman from Menado; 
Anak Agung Madé Karang is a more tradition-minded man, but a well-known politician 
and formerly vice-chairman of the DPRD Karangasem; Anak Agung Gde Dyélantik teaches 
Dutch at the University of Denpasar (Universitas Udayana). 

Perhaps not this very year, but then at least the fact of the “conquest” itself. 

Dangiang Krsna Kapakisan in Korn (1932: 137). 

If my interpretation of Berg (1927*: 154ff) is right, Batan Jéruk lived in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 

Apparently Bungaya was the “apanage” region of Batan Jéruk. A village of this name is 
situated near Amlapura (cf. Berg 1927*: 146). 

According to Korn (1932: 161) both the Satria and Wésia are divided into two “halves”: on 
the one hand there are the Satria Dalém (the royal family) and the Satria Jawa (the family 
of the patih), on the other hand the Wésia Dalém (Wesia Prégusti, “ruling Wesia”) and the 
Wésia Jawa (“non-ruling Wésia” of lesser rank). 

The reason for mentioning the history of origin here, and not in 1.6.4 (Descent), is that it 
forms the basis for the relationships between the various villages and the royal dynasty. 
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Although the precise extent of their efforts cannot be ascertained (cf. also Hobart 1980: 
8 ff). 

The four Balinese cardinal points are kaja (mountainwards), kélod (seawards), Kangin 
(east), and kawh (west), as well as the intermediary points kaja-kangin, kelod-kangin, kaja- 
kauh, and kélod-kauh. The starting point is always kaja or kélod. In Tatulingga kaja or 
kélod are simultaneously also north or south respectively. When I speak of north or south, 
this includes kaja (mountain direction) or kélod (sea direction) as well (cf. further below, 
2.2 and 2.3.3). 

A quite confusing situation exists with regard to “administrative” terminology. In some 
regions the pérbékélan is now being called désa or kelurahan, the banjar dinas is dusun 
(with a kepala dusun), or still désa adat, all with corresponding heads such as kliang désa 
dinas (=lurah, = pérbékél), kliang banjar dinas (= kliang désa adat), etc. A désa adat may 
consist of a Kahyangan Tiga set, a subak and a banjar adat. In the towns a kelurahan (= 
pérbékeélan, = désa adat or désa elsewhere) may consist of several banjar dinas (with a Aliang 
dinas). But a kelurahan or pérbékélan may also consist of several désa adat, each being 
composed of several banjar dinas. 

Cf. n.71. 

Following Websters New World Dictionary (197027) the word ‘hamlet’ means “enclosed 
area, a very small village”, and according to the Concise Oxford Dictionary (1966s°) it 
denotes a “small village, especially one without church”; thus, it clearly denotes a territo- 
rial unit. The translation of ‘banjar’ with ‘hamlet’ overstresses the territorial aspect. 
Kuningan is an all-Balinese ceremony, which is carried out every 210 days (cf. also Sugriwa 
1957: 42 ff): Kaulu is an important ritual inTatulingga, just before the full moon of the eight 
month. 

In the following I will use ‘banjar’ (sic) in its socio-political meaning. When “banyar’ is 
meant to denote a territorial unit, it is followed by the terms ‘kangin’, ‘téngah’ or *kauh’. 
Incidentally, a Balinese is in principle allowed to pray in any temple in Bali, Whether he or 
she will do so is another question. It occurred quite often that, when I was underway with 
an acquaintance, the person concerned prayed in one temple or another without having a 
special relationship to this temple; this practice differs from the case of family temples, 
where one is supposed to pray if he/she is in the neighborhood. Cf. Geertz and Geertz 
(1975: 13) whose opinion differs from mine in this respect. 

‘Kelompok’ is Indonesian, and means ‘group(-ing’). In Tatulingga ‘kelompok’ is the 
common word for all genealogical groupings that are not considered to be Pasék and/or 
Pulasari. These groups are not referred to as ‘dadia’ (but as ‘kelompok’), nor are they called 
thus by the Pasék and Pulasari. The kelompok regard themselves as belonging to the “bali 
mula”, i.e. to the autochthonous Balinese. In the case of Tatulingga, they maintain that 
they represent the original inhabitants of the village. Pasék and Pulasari are two genealogi- 
cal groupings (dadia) that may be found everywhere in Bali. They are discussed later on in 
the text. 

The number of cemeteries is determined by the types of rituals for the deceased. Thus, 
there are families in Tatulingga that only bury their dead; there are others that bury the 
mortal remains, and later exhume and subsequently cremate them, etc. Furthermore, 
there exists a special cemetery for children, as well as for persons that suffered an unna- 
tural death. 

Furthermore, ‘ratu’ is also a term of address for high-ranking people, particularly for Gusti 
(or Gusti Ngurah), who are frequently called “ratu”. 

In many cases—as for instance at marriage, adoption and other individual family rituals— 
the gods of the village are to be given notice, and this always happens in the Pura Désa. 
The méru, symbol of the world mountain, is a shrine which has an uneven number of roofs, 
with a maximum of eleven. The number of roofs is fixed according to the deity residing 
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there, as well as to the type of the temple (cf. Goris 1938: 32). Meru roofs should be made 
out of duk, although nowadays the number of méru whose roofs are constructed of corru- 
gated iron sheets, and even of concrete, is steadily increasing. It is noteworthy that none of 
the village temples—contrary to the various dukuh (genealogical temples)—contain meru. 
The big Pura Luhur Bratan (a state temple), for instance (at lake Bratan in the northern part 
of the Tabanan regency) is consecrated to Visnu, and has a meru for him with eleven roofs, 
a méru with seven layers for Brahma, and one with three roofs for Siva. The reason for 
Visnu occupying the highest place here is determined by the fact that this temple consti- 
tutes a Visnu sanctuary: in other temples it is mostly the other way around, 

While Déwa Gdé Anglurah X represents the “lord of the soil of the domain X”, the taksu or 
nerurah is the specific guardian of the soil of the temp/e compound. *“Taksw’ in another sense 
also means ‘companion’ (of the gods); cf. Schaareman 1977: 68. 

Nevertheless, I personally know several Balinese who, although being laymen, possess 
great interest and profound knowledge in regard to religious concepts, philosophies, etc. 
However, their number is probably very small in comparison with the main portion of the 
population. 

I do not like the term ‘nature gods’, however apt it may be. First of all, the concept is too 
vague and indeterminate, and there are more or less disparaging value judgments 
connected with it. It should be noted, furthermore, that the Hindu deities may be of secon- 
dary importance in the temples themselves, but not with regard to the offerings. As far as 
these are concerned every offering specialist knows exactly which offerings are connected 
with which deity, which components should not be lacking, etc. (this is particularly 
relevant in respect to color symbolism). 

Contrary to India no representations of deities are encountered in the temples of Bali. This 
has probably to do with the anonymity of the gods, as mentioned earlier in the text. 
The deviations with regard to the orientation to the cardinal points, which occur in the 
villages in the extreme west and east as well as in the central mountains, may be dis- 
regarded here. As Hobart (1978: 7) remarks: “Thus, by inversion, reduplication or suppres- 
sion, the system can be made to work” Kauwh likewise consists of the directional prefix ka-, 
and, according to KBNW II: 5, sv. kKauh, and 386, sv. dauh, a former *auh (west). Interest- 
ingly, Aangin is composed of ka-+ angin (‘wind’); thus, both kauh and kangin probably 
derived their origins from the directions of the prevailing monsoons (cf. also Barnes 1974: 
79). 

According to Goris (1960), the Hindu-Balinese calendar is the oldest of the two; the 
Javanese-Balinese calendar seems to have been imported to Bali when the influence from 
Java became stronger. Cf. Howe (1981), Geertz (1975°), as well as Berthier/Sweeney (1976), 
for general information on time reckoning and conceptions of time. 

Five types of worship (Paficayajna) are distinguished in Bali: Déwa-, Pitr-, Rsi-, Bhuta-and 
Manusayajfia, i.e. rituals by which the gods, the deified and purified ancestors, the 
various priests, the powers of the netherworld, and mankind are worshipped and honored. 
The Manusayajia rituals comprise the numerous “rites de passage” (cf. furthermore 
Hooykaas 1975). 

In 1980, following a recent wage increase, a young mathematics teacher earned ca. 30,000 
Rp. per month at a secondary school (SMP), in 1983 ca. 50,000 Rp. For comparison, here are 
some prices of articles from the years 1973 and 1983 (in rupiah): 


1973 1983 
rice 150/kg. 300/kg. 
cigarettes (Gudang Garam) 125 350 
meat (beef) ca. 1400/kg. ca. 2000/kg. 
gasoline 75/1. 350/1. 
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petrol 25/1. L7S/1. 

coffee 1300/kg. 2500/kg. 

chicken eggs 25/piece 75/piece 

tea (at a food stand) 5-10 25-50 

coffee (idem) 10-15 25-75 

tomatoes 125/kg. 275/keg. 

coconut oil ca. 75/1. ca. 800/1. 

Normally, a small offering (panémpuh) is presented upon entrance into the banjar; it 


consists of some money and rice. 

I am grateful to Mr. C. Grader for helping me with this etymology. 

A further regulation is that a widow, still having to care for very young children, has duties 
neither in regard to the banjar nor to the sésabu. The widow has to fulfil her obligations to 
the sésabu only after the children have grown older, i.e. after they nyérépaha (join the boys’ 
and girl’s associations), but are not yet full and official members. 

KBNW derives the word ‘pahuman’ from hém (hé’m); cf. KBNW I: 375, sv. hém, as well as I: 
15, sv. [AJahum, in which paiim is rendered as ‘to confer together’; ‘pahuman’ (also written 
‘pauman’) would then be ‘the persons who confer together’, ‘who discuss matters to- 
gether. New Balinese paum or parum means ‘session’, ‘discussion’. Pahéman/pahoman 
occurs also in the Pararaton (cf. Brandes 1920: 12, 55), and is rendered there as “vergader- 
plaats”. A derivation from ‘uma’, ‘rice field’—‘pa-uma-n’, ‘the people cultivating a rice field’ 
seems unlikely. 

Of course, such obligations are not only true for the royal house, but also relate to services 
and contributions to, for instance, local lords such as the punggawa. 

The expression ‘gantalan désa’ or ‘gantalan pahuman’ is sometimes also heard. 

A cékél (‘bunch’) padi (‘rice’) weighs about seven kg., and gives about five kg. béras (‘peeled 
rice’); an are (= 100 m’) supplies about three to four cékél. When the sékaha manyi have 
harvested the field, the so-called pangunuh enter the picture, i.e. those people who collect 
the rice grains remaining on the field. The pangunuh likewise constitute a sort of associa- 
tion (cf. below, 3.6.2). 

The kasinoman are elsewhere also called ‘sinoman’ or ‘kanoman’: ‘kasinoman’ means ‘the 
younger people’. In other villages kKasinoman is also the name of the saya desa. The group of 
the désa nyoman in other villages is also designated with the name “kérama deésa cérik’, ‘the 
small/young villagers’ (cf. also Korn 1932: 179ff; Grader 1937°). 

Anggara: third day of the seven-day week. 

Kliwon: fifth day of the five-day week. 

Buda: fourth day of the seven-day week. 

Manis: first day of the five-day week. 

Elsewhere the village elders are also called dulun désa (‘the village heads’), gurun désa (‘the 
village advisors’), préewayah (‘the old ones’), jurun désa (‘the village leaders’), etc.—cf. also 
Korn 1932: 179ff). 

Cf. Korn 1928; 1932: 169. 

Cf. below, 3.7.2. 

In other villages, such as in the whole of central Bali, especially in the region of Kintanami, 
a principle exists according to which the eastern half of the village elders fetches offerings 
and ritual objects, whereas the western half brings these things to the temples. 

I refer further to the available literature (e.g. Grader 1937°, 1950°, 1950°; Korn 1932: 179ff: 
Boekian 1936; Liefrinck 1934). 

Pangauk; from kauk or kaukin, ‘to call’(cf. KBNW II: 6, sv. kahuk). KBNW III: 236, sv. salah 
reads: “mésalah, veranderen, opgeven, verwisselen: mésa/ahang, eindigen.” In the village 
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Bungaya (Karangasem) ‘salah’ occurs as the title of one of the village elders (cf. Korn 1932: 
216). 

Detailed investigations of the texts of the pamangku gdé as well as the ritual of this priest 
can be found in Hooykaas (1977), and Belo (1953). 

The work of the sékaha sambang also includes of course the cultivation of the dry fields and 
gardens, the ploughing of the rice fields, etc. 

A similar ritual also takes place some time before the Usaba Dalém. With this ceremony 
the gods, and particularly Batara di Dalém, are invited to participate in the ritual. There is 
also a special offering called ‘panéduh’. 

Budamanis: cf. n.99. 

Umaloka: ‘uma’ =‘rice field’; ‘loka’= ‘world’. 

Tumpék: The cooccurrence of a day of the five-day week with a day of the seven-day week 
(= every thirty-five days). 

The house temple of non-triwangsa is usually called sanggah (cf., for instance, Howe 1980: 
70ff). 

Cf. appendix I, 1 and 2 for texts on this ritual. 

The balé pasar is situated just southwest of the Pura Balé Agung. Opposite to this bale a 
daily market is held. 

A complete, specially made model of this ship may be found in the Museum of Ethno- 
graphy in Basel, Switzerland. 

In this regard people distinguish between bantén and aturan; ‘bantén’ is the overall concept 
for offerings orientated downwards, ‘aturan’ for those which are orientated upwards. 
Cf. also Hooykaas (1973°: 210ff, 230ff) for more information on this matter. 

The Kapitu ritual also possesses similarities with other Balinese rituals like Nyépi, as well as 
with the large rituals that are taken to purify the earth (i.e. the whole of Bali), such as 
Paficawalikrama and Ekadasarudra (cf. on this Bloemen Waanders 1858: 74f, and above all 
Hooykaas 1973°: 167 ff: Grader 1970, as well as Surpha 1979 and PHDP 1980). Grader (1950*) 
points to a general increase in frequency of chthonian rituals during the months December 
to March. Furthermore, it should be remarked that within the context of certain death 
rituals in Tatulingga the ship with the souls of the deceased is likewise put into the “sea”, 
close to the heap of stones at the northeastern side of the village. 








Appendices 


I Transcription and Translation of Village Regulations (Excerpts) 


1. dsc 3 Pangéling-éling désané 
1 Pangéling-éling désané ring Tatulingga ngawénténang kérta, rinatkala sasih kapitu; 


2 ring pang ipunneé, nuju kajéng-paing, irika désané ngawit ngawangun pangaci, mawasta 
nyaga-nyaga. 
3 Bilang-bilang arurung asing diarép umahé wénang kéni, sakadi né kocap ring arép. 


4 Yén nora nindihang ngawangun nyaga-nyaga, luwih sanggah, luwih batang, wenang danda 
gung arta 4000, naur duang tali. 

5 Ring sampunné nyaga-nyaga, désané ngémpét, nora dadi marahrah, luwiripun nampah 
bawi, nampah banteng, 

6 ngawenténang kakélécan, saluwiring marah tén wentén kéngin sawawéngkon gumi 
Tatulingga. 

7 Yen ana amuruga, wénang danda gung arta 4000, naur kalih tali. 


8 Saika kértan désané ring Tatulingga, kagaduhana olih kliang désané ring Tatulingga saréng 
patlikur diri, 

9 pal[njugrahan dané pérbékél kalih, badangin, badauh; saika puput ing kérta mula nami 
tinami. 

10 Kértané iki puput ing anurat ring dina Ang Wa Waragumbrég, sasih kaulu, tang ping 15, rah 
ro, tenggék pat, isakaniya 1842. 


2. dsc 6A_ Iki pujacaru wong désané 
dsc 8 Puniki pratékan ing aci-aci 
dsc 87e Puniki pratékan ing aci-aci 


The transcription of the text as well as the translation of the three following ritual texts is 
based on the manuscripts dsc 6A, 8 and 87e. Of these manuscripts, dsc 8 and 87e are almost 
identical, apart from some obvious errors on the part of the copyist(s). All three texts are consi- 
stent in themselves, and there are no gaps or omissions. Without interruption dsc 6A continues 
with the description of the ritual of the eighth month (only partly rendered here). 

Dsc 6A and 8 were transcribed in 1972/1973 at my suggestion, whereas dsc 87e derives froma 
transcription in the collection Korn (KITLV, Leiden), and was put at my disposal by Dr. 
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Translation 


1 Reminder document for the village people of Tatulingga to implement the sacred regula- 
tion for every seventh month; 

2 when in the time of the waning moon the day kajéng-paing! comes, the villagers shall begin 
with the ritual which is called “nyaga-nyaga” (“to guard”). 

3 The foremost house/compound of each single lane is obliged to fulfil its duties as 
mentioned above [= “nyaga-nyaga”]. 

4 He who does not want to construct the “nyaga-nyaga”, neither a sanggah? nor an offering 
pole, is to be sentenced to a fine of 4000 [képéng]*, to be paid in two installments. 

5 After the “nyaga-nyaga” the village will be closed, i.e. no blood is to be shed; for instance, 
no pigs and no cows are allowed to be killed. 

6 no cockfights may be held, all bloodshed within the entire territory of Tatulingga is 
prohibited. 

7 Who trespasses [this regulation], will be sentenced to a fine of 4000 [képéng]*, to be paid 
in two installments. 

8 This sacred regulation for the villagers of Tatulingga has been formulated by all 24 village 
elders’ in Tatulingga, 

9 and approved of by both village chiefs* in the east and in the west; thus is the sacred regula- 
tion from ancient times. 

10 This sacred decree was prepared and written down on the day anggara-wage’, in the week 
of Waragumbrég®, in the eight month, on the fifteenth day of the waxing moon, unit of 
ones 2, unit of tens 4, in the Saka year of 1842 [= 1920). 


C. Hooykaas. Dsc 87e was probably copied in the nineteen-twenties by aclerk of Korn’s. It is not 
to be ruled out that dsc 87e and 8 may have derived from the same original lontar. 

None of the three manuscripts are dated, but I assume that dsc 6A is by far the oldest copy, 
since several old-fashioned words and expressions occur, such as sona (dog) for asu, mungegah ka 
limas for mawadah limas, etc. It seems probable that dsc 6A was set up or copied in the same 
period as dsc 3 (cf. above); the easily legible and clear script also strengthens this assumption. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that the author of dsc 6A possessed better knowledge in regard 
to the rituals described than the author(s) of dsc 8 and 87e; there is much not mentioned in dsc 
6A, and seems to be assumed as already known. The text is clearer, and presents less difficulties 
for translation. By contrast, dsc 8 and 87e mention many more ingredients of offerings, and the 
text as a whole is less clear and intelligible. 
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dsc 8 
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dsc 8 
dsc 6A 
dsc &7e 


dsc 8 
dsc 6A 
dsc 87e 


dsc 8 
dsc 6A 
dsc 87e 


Puniki pratékan ing aci-aci ring sasih kapitu: 
Iki pujacaru wong désané ring Tatulingga sanangken sasih kapitu: 
Puniki pratékan ing aci-aci ring sasih kapitu: 


rauh di kajéng-paingé majaga-jaga; 
ring kajéng-paing nyaga-nyaga: 
rauh di kajéng-paingé majaga-jaga; 


rauh di kajéng-kliwoné masanggah; rauh di tiléme muhu-muhu; 
tékan ing kajéng-kliwon mangunang sanggah; téka ring tilém muhu-muhu; 
rauh kajéng-kliwoné masanggah; rauh di tiléme mamuhu-muhu: 


ji 200, ingolah tingkah 
ingolah tingkah ing 
ji 200, ingolah tingkah 


banténné: bawi alit luhnya, 
banténné: céleéng luhnya aukud, 
banténné: bawi alit luhnya, 


pajuit; dados 2 nyiu; asu bang bungkém,  ingolah tingkah 
pajuit; dadosang 2 nyiu; sona bang bungkém, |, ingolah tingkah 
pajuit; dados 2nyiu; asu bang bungkem,  ingolah tingkah 


pajuit, dados 2 nyu; 
ing pajuit, dadosang 2 nyiu; 
pajuit, dados 2 nyiu; prahu kaloping, 


[bJabantén ring 


pamuhunan; kang anglakonin lungguh ing arép, tingkah ing 


kalapan: jinah 50, béras 2 catu, bénang 2 tukél; usan 
kalapan: jinah 50, béras 2 catu, lawé 2 tukél, usan wong désa 
kalapan: jinah 50, béras 2 catu, bénang 2 tukel, usan 


muhu-muhu, matukéh manélahin mabiu, 
muhu-muhu, matukéh  nélahin mabiu, maring bale agung, 
muhu-muhu, matukéh manlahin mabiu, 


banténné: siap 9 ukud, né gdé-gdé, ingolah barak putih, 
banténné: siap 8 ukud, 
banténné: siap 9 ukud, né gdé-gdé, ingolah barak putih, 


prahu kalér, siapé sami pada malablab, 
jinépit siapé 3 sibak, 
siapé sami pada malablab, 


pukang-pukang seguké katut kampide 
balungé séguk katut kampidé 
pukang-pukang séguke katut kampide 


déna katut wéngkek, 


gragasan nyané tékan ing séguk, basangée kabeh rénték, 
gragasaneé tékan ing ténggék, muah basa[ng] ranték 
gragasannya tékan ing séguk, basangé kabeh ranték 


Translations 
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dsc 8 and 87e 


As follows is the execution of the rituals of 
the seventh month: 


on the day kajéng-paing’ the guarding’ 
takes place, 


on the day kajéng-kliwon* the sanggalr are 
set up, on new moon the [ritual called] 
muhu-muhu® takes place; 


the offerings are: a small, female pig with 
the price of 200, prepared in the way and 
manner of the 


pajuit', on two nyiu®; a dark-red dog with 
blackish mouth, prepared in the way and 
manner of the 


pajuit’, on two nyiu*; 
[87e: aship made from the leafsheath of the 
coconut palm| 


the kalapan'': 50 [képéng], 2 measures 
[catu] of rice, two strings of cotton; when 


the muhu-muhu® is finished, the tukéh 
ritual!? will take place, during which 
bananas are prepared; 


The offerings: nine very large chickens, 
prepared with red and white [coloring]; 


(8: a ship as well] the chickens are all 
boiled; 


pieces of the breast, together with the 
wings, 


the ribs with the breast, 
everything from the belly is chopped finely 
together with spices, 


dsc 6A 


This is the pujacaru’ of the villagers of 
Tatulingga at every seventh month: 


l 


on the day kajéng-paing’ the guarding? 
takes place, 


on the day kajéng-kliwon* the sanggah’ are 
set up, on new moon the [ritual called] 
muhu-muhu® takes place: 


the offerings are: a female pig, prepared in 
the way and manner of the 


pajuit’, on two nyiu®; a dark-red dog with 
blackish mouth, prepared in the way and 
manner of the 


pajuit’, on two nyiu®; 


the offerings [are arranged] on the 


cremation grounds [Pamuhunan’); in front 
sits the one who carries out the ritual, and 
consecrates the offerings!; the contents of 
the 


kalapan'' are: 50 [képéng], two measures 
[catu] of rice, two strings of cotton; when 
the villagers 


have finished the muhu-muhu®, the tukéh 
ritual’ will take place, during which bana- 
nas are prepared; in the Balé Agung are the 


offerings: eight chickens, 


one-and-a-half chickens are clamped”, 


including the necks and shoulders; 
the bones of the breast and neck together 
with the wings, 


the ribs with the breast, including the head, 
everything from the belly is chopped finely 
together with spices, 
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dsc 8 
dsc 6A 
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dsc 8 
dsc 6A 
dsc 87e 


anggéen barak putih; biu 8 béha, —_ lablab, urab, panak biu 
ingurab barak putih; biu 2 béha, malablab, urab, 
anggen barak putih; biu 8 béha, —__lablab, urab, panak biu 


arés maémba goreng, nyuh rajang, nyahnyah, kukun siapeée 
ares  émba goreng, nyuh - sisir, nyahnyah, kukun 
arés maémba goréng, nyuh rajang, nyahnyah, kukun siape 


képuk-képukin, anggen urutan, unték kehnya 19 dadi 9 tanding, 
képuk-képuk, minaka urutan, 
képuk-képukin, anggén urutan, unték kéhnya 19 dadi 9 tanding, 


dadi 3 nyiu, nasi képél 9 képél, dadi 3 tanding, céniga busung 
dadi 3 nyiu, nasi képél 9 képél, dadi 3 tanding, céniga busung 
kuning tabing bénang kang, pilawa basé, tuak manis, nasi tépéng, 
kuning, tabing bantang, pilawa basé, tuak manis, nasi tépéng, 
ulamé sami mawadah limas, pukangane jépit-jépit 3 jépit, 


ulamé sami munggah ka limas, 

ulamé sami mawadah limas, pukanganeé jeépit 3 jépit, 

banténneé di 
bantén ring 
banténne di 


séguk katut kampid 3 jépit; 
tumpéng 18 bungkul; 
séguk katut kampid 3 jépit; 


balé agung: 6 tanding; di Puséh: 6 tanding; di Ségaha: 6 tanding; 
balé agung: 6 tanding; di Puséh: 6 tanding; di Ségaha: 6 tanding; 
balé agung: 6 tanding; di Puséh: 6 tanding; di Ségaha: 6 tanding; 


kalapan di balé agung: 
wus bfa]bantén, kalapané di balé agung: 
kalapan di balé agung: 


saya polih atanding; 
saya polih atanding; 
béras 1 catu, jinah 25, bénang atukél; 


bantén 2 tanding, béras | catu, jinah 25; 
béras 1 catu, jinah 25; bénang atukeél; 


kalapan 


di Puséh: béras | catu, jinah 25; bénang atukél; 
di Puséh: bantén 2 tanding, béras | catu, jinah 25; 
di Puséh: béras | catu, jinah 25; bénang atukél; 


di Ségaha: béras | catu, jinah 25: 
kalapan di Ségaha: bantén 2 tanding, béras 1 catu, jinah 25; 
di Ségaha: béras | catu, jinah 25; 


sayané polih paridan bantén, 3 tanding, 
pasayanan atanding, 
sayane polih paridan bantén, 3 tanding, 


bénang atukél; 


bénang atukél; 
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[it is all] used for red and white!*; eight 
clusters of bananas, cooked and mixed with 
coconut, a young banana trunk [for the 
preparation of] 


banana vegetables’, [mixed] with fried 
onions, and roasted, finely rasped coconut, 
roasted without oil; the talons of the 
chickens 


are taken off and used for urutan'®: there 
are in total 19 rice offerings'’ in nine parts 


on three nyiu®: nine lumps of sticky rice in 
three parts: a céniga'® made of yellow” 


coconut-palm leaves, on both sides of the 
veins of the leaves, they are used as place- 
mats for sirih leaves; sweet palm wine, 
cooked rice; 


all of the meat is placed into containers 
[limas]°, 

the pieces of meat are fastened in three 
clips? 


the breast pieces including the wings are 
[fastened] in three clips; the offerings in 
the 


Bale Agung: six portions; in the Puséh: six 
portions; in the Ségaha: six portions; 


the servants receive a portion; 


the netherly offerings'' in the Balé Agung: 


one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [képeng], 
one cord of cotton: 


in the Puséh: 
one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [kepeng], 
one cord of cotton; 


in the Ségaha: 


one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [kepeng], 


one cord of cotton; 
the servants receive three portions of the 
consecrated offerings; 


[it is all] mixed with red and white coco- 
nut": two clusters of bananas are cooked, 
and mixed with coconut [for] 


banana vegetables, [mixed] with fried 
onions, and roasted, rasped coconut, roast- 
ed without oil; the talons of the chickens 


are taken off and used for urutan'®: 


all of the meat is put into containers 
[limas]”°, 


eighteen rumpéng’'; the offerings in the 


Balé Agung: six portions; in the Puséh: six 
portions; in the Ségaha: six portions; 


when the offerings have been consecrated, 
the netherly offerings" in the Balé Agung: 


offerings in two units, 
one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [kepéng]; 


the neatherly offerings! 


in the Puséh: offerings in two units, 
one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [képeng]; 


the netherly offerings" in the Ségaha: 
offerings in two units, 
one measure [catu] of rice, 25 [kepeng]: 


for the servants one portion: 
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karin punika sami mantuk ring désa, anggén kaos ring balé agung; 


pamarginé sanangken sasih kapitu. 


basé lunggahan, buah pasyan, kojong dupa dandan, asép, 

base lunggahan, buah pasyan, kojong dupa dandan, asép, 

minggah kacuhcuh, katipat pusuh; kakénan saya di kauluné: 

minggah pacuhcuh, katipat pusuh; kakénan saya di kauluné: 

alédan pada 66 kang sadiri-diri, basé sulasih luh muani 10 kang 

alédan pada 66 kang sadiri-diri, basé sulasih luh muani 10 kang 
sadiri-diri, sampihan pada 33 kang sadiri-diri. Malih sayané di 
sadiri-diri, sampihan pada 33 kang sadiri-diri. Malih sayané di 
mabiuné kéna nyuh pada maduang bungkul kang sadiri-diri; di muhu- 
mabiune kéna nyuh pada maduang bungkul kang sadiri-diri; di muhu- 
muhuné sayané kéna nyuh pada 8 bungkul kang sadiri-diri. Muah 


muhuné sayané kéna nyuh pada 8 bungkul kang sadiri-diri. Muah 
désané masérah kélamé ring tarunané wawédalan akutus diri; sayané 
désané masérah kélamé ring tarunané wawédalan akutus diri; sayané 
polih wawédalan ném diri, malih lung(guh) ing arép, klihan désané 
polih wawédalan ném diri, malih lung ing arép, klihan désané 


tédun, né aséla muah saya luh sami makéném diri. 


tédun, né aséla muah saya luh sami makéném diri. 
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sirih leaves with stalks, betle nuts? 


kojong”*, incense’, smoke?°, 


a container with holy water?’, packages of 
rice*®; the obligatory supplies by the 
servants for the ritual of the eighth month 
are: 


sixty-six placemats per person, ten su/asih 
leaves”? per man and woman, 


thirty-three sampihan’® per 


furthermore, the servants have to 


person; 


supply two coconuts each at the “banana 
ritual”>!; at the 


muhu-muhu® the servants are to supply 
eight coconuts per person; and 


the village leaves kélamé*? to the eight 
taruna’’, who have to fulfil duties: the 
servants 


receive their obligatory supplies*“, all six of 
them; furthermore, he who sits in front!”, 
as well as the village elders*”, 


come to do their duties*® all of them?’ as 
well as all six female servants. 


all the rest is given to the village, and is used 
for kaos” in the Balé Agung: 


thus it happens in every seventh month. 
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Iki pujacaru wong désané 


Banténeé sami kaparotiga; kang anglakonin abagi, ka désa duang bagi. 


Puniki lanlanan usaba kasa 


Ika sami mantuk ring daha, sékariné punika sami kaparotiga, mantuk ring sang 
anglakonin abagi, mantuk ring désa duang bagi. 
Né abagi parotiga, pasangiangan asigar, ring saya asigar, né asigar mantuk ka désa: 


anging tén pabalung sami, apan balungé mantuk ring daha: 
gulingé duang ukud kasérah ring taruna aukud, ka désa aukud, anggén panéman. 


Né nganémin kliang désané lanang maka kalih séla, muah pérwayah istri, séda- 
han, dé bahan. 

Malih bélayag kehnya 100, karangan akarang, sajéng atakéh, mantuk ring dé 
kabayan wayahan, kanggén nganémin kliang désané; 

malih bélayag 75, maulam aténgah karang, sajéng apaténgahan, mantuk ring dé 
buyut puseh, maka panéman taruna. 

...Sami Kaparotiga, mantuk ring dé buyut ségaha, aparotigayan, ring désané 
duang bagi; 

né abagi malih parotiga, anggen pasangiangan, sané ngiasin sangiangé polih, ring 
saya abagi. 


Pangéling-éling désané 


Ngempat lanang nguduh pamuité ring téngah makta pérbagusé sikangin, 
mabakta ka balé agung sikauh, 
manggen nagingin kaos, sané aséla raris ngambil kaos saréng sami. 


Yen sampuneé puput ring balé suciné ikérama saing ngraris mantuk makta kaos: 


itaruna ngraris ngalayub saréng iprégina. 

Abug anggen cacah duang tanding, sélém asiki, putih asiki, madaging 
pélegantung sami makalih angkép; 

malih nanding bahu sia tanding, madaging pélégantung sami maangkép; 


malih nanding panyaud 45 tanding, taksu 40 tanding, kariné manggén pasérah 
ring saya ném takéh; 

pasérah ring taruna 16 takéh, ring sékaha gong akutus takéh, karin punika mang- 
gen kaos ring balé agung. 


Translation 


1 All offerings are divided in three; he who carries out the ritual receives one portion, the 
désa receives two parts. 

Translation 

1.1 This is granted to the daha, and the rest of it is divided in three: he who carries out the ritual 
receives one-third; two-thirds are for the désa. 

1.2 One-third is (again) divided in three; one part for the pasangiangan', one part for the saya 
désa, and one part for the kérama saing; 

1.3 in none of the three parts should there be bones, because these belong to the daha; 

1.4 oneof the two suckling pigs is given to the taruna, the other one to the village elders: this is 
divided and consumed. 

1.5 In this, the male saing as well as the [highest-ranking] female saing partcipate, as well as the 
sédahan désa and the bahan. 

2.1 Furthermore, 100 pieces bélayag’, one karangan’, one measure of palm wine, is to be given 
to the kabayan wayan, who shall use it for the meal of the village elders; 

2.2 furthermore 75 bélayag’ as well as half a karangan’, and half a measure of palm wine, for the 
kabuyut puséh, used for the meal of the taruna. 

3.1 ...everything is divided in three, one-third goes to the kabuyut ségaha, two-thirds to the 
village [saing]; 

3.2 this one portion is again divided in three, for the pasangiangan'; those who assist in 
decorating also receive a portion; the saya désa receive one portion. 

Translation 

1.1 The male ngémpat order the pamuit di téngah to bring the most eastern pérbagus* to the 
western bale agung, 

1.2. where it is used [divided] for the portions of kaos; the twelve upper saing are requested to 
take all their kaos portions.’ 

2.1 When [the ritual] in the balé suci? is finished, the village elders should go home, and take 
their Aaos along; 

2.2 the taruna are requested to eat together with the musicians. 

3.1 Abug® for the cacah’ offering: two units; one is black, the other one white; to this are added 
double portions of pélégantung’; 

3.2 furthermore, nine “shoulder-piece” offerings are made and divided, likewise with double 
portions of pélégantung; 

3.3. furthermore, 45 panyaud’ are prepared, 40 raksu'’: the rest is used as remuneration: six 
portions for the saya, 

3.4 sixteen for the taruna, eight tor the orchestra association, the rest is used for the kaos 


portions in the balé agung. 
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Pangéling-éling luwir babanténan 


Malih di marid cacahé né marép kaja kangin maparolima: né duang bagi katiba 
ring débahan saréng kalih, né télung bagi mantuk ring kliang deésane; 


malih sané kélod kangin maparokalih: sané asiki katiba ring sang angaturang, 
malih sané asiki katiba ring saya; 

cacahé né marép kangin kalap sami ring sané angaturang miwah babantenan 
saruntutan ipun; 

banténé sami kalap tatukon abésik, né abésik tatukoné katiba ring ipanyarikan 
désa ; malih mapajodog jinah 250 kepeng. 

Malih makarya munggu ing arép solas tanding, katiba ring bahan, ngémpat, 
pamangku, ménanga, pélélintih, séedahan, panyarikan. 


Puniki yen natkala kérama saing 


Puniki yen natkala kérama saing kabayantaka sakit, luh muani, tén wentén ken- 
gin mangayah ring désa, tigang sasih, prasida lat makérama saing. 


Malih yen siki-siki ten kengin mangayah ka désa, maséngkér ném sasih, prasida 
lat makérama saing. 

Malih yén natkala tén kéngin ngayah ring désa, sané asasih pingtiga, masengker 
roras sasih, luh muani, sané sampun naén mamargi, sané kabaos sakit tambar, 
prasida lat makérama saing. 


Titi suarané wong désané 


Titi suarané wong désané ring Tatulingga: yen ana wong désané sinalih tunggal, 
lanang wadon, yén ana désa ika sinalih tunggal, nora anut makérama désa muah 
sésabu, sakadi arép, ya wénang kasépékang. 

Tingkahé kasépékang: nora kuasa mablanja ring pékéneé ring Tatulingga muah 
mandus di kayéhan, manyabayang maunya-unyanan, miwah ngareksa raina 
wéngi. 

Yen ana wong désané manyabayang kang kasépékang, ya danda gung arta 250; 
yen iya ngaréksa raina wéngi, ya danda 500. 

Muah yen nya médém, riwékasan iya kéna pamélin padéman gung arta 2500; 
tingkah panauré: maséngkér asasih, yen nora iya manaur téka ring sgkeér asasih, 
iya wenang kasé-pékang, sakadi né kocap ring arép. 

Pangéling-éling ris¢dék désané sangkép ring balé agung makarya lakita. 


Pangéling-éling désaneé 


Malih tédun kérama saing ka mutér, nébéngin isaya ngundang saing luh aséla 
roras diri; 

ingémpat nguduh isaya ngundang iklian daha néné kutus diri; 

saing luh néné roras diri tédun ka balé agung, itaruna ngundang pakayuhan. 





Translation 


1 After its consecration, the cacah’ offering is taken back, and divided into five parts. It is the 
offering lying to the northeast: two parts are given to both bahan, three parts to the village 
elders; 

2 furthermore, the cacah offering to the southeast is divided in two: one part is given to the 
person who carries out the ritual, the other part goes to the saya; 

3 the eastern cacah offering is given to the one who carries out the ritual, together with the 
pertinent additional offerings: 

4 the offerings are all taken; one tatukon'', this tatukon offering is given to the village secre- 
tary; furthermore, 250 képéng in cash are added, 

5 Furthermore, the munggu-ing-arép offering” is prepared, eleven in all; these are divided 
amongst [the following persons]: bahan, ngémpat, the priests, the menanga, the pélélintih, 
the sédahan desa, and the village secretary. 

Translation 

| __ As follows: ifany one of the kérama saing, male or female, has an accident and/oris ill, and 
is not able to work for the village [as kérama saing] during three months, then he will be 
dismissed as kérama saing. 

2 Furthermore, if somebody is not able to work for the village or is not willing or allowed to 
do so, over a limit of six months, then he will be dismissed as kérama saing. 

3 Furthermore, if somebody cannot work for the village, during three times in one month, 
over a limit of twelve months, female or male, as is in compliance with the adat, if she or he 
is “weak” [or “lazy”]"*, then that person will be dismissed as kérama saing. 

Translation 

1 The holy decree of the inhabitants of Tatulingga: if there is any villager—male or female— 
who refuses to become a member of the kérama désa [= désa nyoman, kérama saing], or of 
the sésabu (as above), then he must be exiled. 

2 This means: he is not allowed to go shopping on the market of Tatulingga: he is not allowed 
to take a bath in the public bathing places; he is prohibited to visit people; he is not allowed 
to be supported day and night!* 

3 If there are villagers who visit the exiled person [or: receive him], these people are fined 
250; if somebody supports him day and night [i.e. gives him refuge], he will be fined 500. 

4 If the person exiled dies thereafter, the person who received him is obliged to take care of 
his funeral, at the price of 2500; payment is as follows: he will be granted a limit of one 
month, and if he does not pay after one month, he will be exiled as stated above. 

5 This document of memory has been laid down in writing during the session of the village 
elders in the Balé Agung. 

Translation 

1 Thereafter the kérama saing come to the Pura Mutér, and order the saya désa to invite the 
twelve female village elders; 

2 the ngémpat sends the saya désa around in order to invite the eight klihan daha; 

3 the twelve female village elders come to the Balé Agung, the taruna invite the musicians. 
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Kajéng: third day of the three-day week; paing: second day of the five-day week. 
Sanggah: is in this case a temporary construction made out of bamboo and basketwork, 
used for the placing of offerings. 

Kepeng are Chinese pierced coins which even today are still used as currency on the village 
level. 2'4 rupiah are equivalent to about 4 képéng. 

Formerly, the kérama saing were called kliang désa; the two present-day kliang désa were at 
the time called pérbékél! 

Anggara: third day of the seven-day week; wage: fourth day of the five-day week. 
Waragumbreg is the sixth of a total of thirty seven-day weeks. These thirty weeks (= 210 
days) constitute the Balinese year according to the calendar of weeks. 


Notes to Appendix I, 2 
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Pujacaru: ritual of worship of the chthonian powers and deities. 

Kajéng: third day of the three-day week; paing: second day of the five-day week. 
Nyaga-nyaga or majaga-jaga; cf. description of the muhu-muhu ritual (chapter 4). 
Kajéng: third day of the three-day week; k/iwon: fifth day of the five-day week. 
Sangegah: cf. App. I, 1, n. 2. 

Cf. description of the ritual (chapter 4). 

Pajuit (or pijuit) denotes, during the Usaba Kasa, a special offering consisting of head, 
extremities, and blood of a pig (raw); this offering—also called gé/ar sanga—represents the 
nine deities of the Nawasanga (cf. Schaareman 1977: 111ff, and above, 2.3.3); Mershon 
(1971: 208) renders ‘Nawasanga’ as “‘the wheel of nine paths of the gods”. 

Nyiu: a flat, round basket woven of bamboo strips. 

Pamuhunan: the “cremation temple”, cf. above, 2.2.3.5. 

The pamangku dalém, the priest of the Dalém temple, is meant here. 

Kalapan: from alap; cf. BKIK sv. -a/ap Ill. Cf. also Zoetmulder 1982, I: 46f, sv. alap: “to 
take, fetch, carry off,”, “to take from, remove from,.”. On the other hand, ka/apan is also the 
name of an offering for the buta and kala. 

Cf. description of the muhu-muhu ritual. The word ‘tukéh’ is not listed in any of the avail- 
able dictionaries. 

This is the usual technique to fix the outspread wings of roast chickens to a bamboo frame, 
as a part of an offering (cf. fig. 47 in Schaareman 1977). 

The red color in this mixture is obtained by adding fresh blood. The coconut is rasped. 
The vegetable dish ‘arés’ is prepared from the trunk of a young banana tree, cut into small 
slices. 

Urutan: this is usually an intestine filled with meat, looking like a sausage (cf. KBIP sv. urut 
I; Barber 1979, sv. Aurut). 

A rice offering having a special form. 

Céniga is a kind of decorative panel made from woven and cut palm-leaf strips. 

The very young (= still yellow) leaves are meant here; they are well-suited for the weaving 
of all sorts of ritual objects. 

Limas are pyramidal containers for offerings. Barber (1979, sv. /imas): “a leaf folded into the 
shape of a boat [...]? 

Tumpéng are offerings made from steamed rice, having a conical form. Barber (1979, sv. 
tumpeng): “a lump of cooked rice kneaded into a cone [...]? 

Kaos: “payment” for the village elders, consisting of special, precisely circumscribed parts 
of the offerings. 

Pasyan(?): cf. KBNW III: 205, sv. sowan (often spelled syan): “monding v.c. rivier”. Further- 
more, Zoetmulder (1982, II, sv. sowan I): “harbour, landing place”. Does [pa]syan have 
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something to do with the form of the kojong (cf. n. 24)? Or is ‘buah pasyan’ just a special sort 
of betle nut? Or, finally is ‘pasyan’ related with Old Javanese ‘pasyang’, meaning ‘to call’, ‘to 
invite’ (cf. Zoetmulder 1982, II, sv. syang I), so that ‘buah pasyan[g]’ would mean ‘the betle 
nuts [as offerings used to] invite [the deities]’? On the other hand, ‘pasyan’ may be a 
misspelling of ‘kasyan’, “food, prepared in a particular way” (Zoetmulder 1982, I, sv. 
kasyan), or even of ‘[h]asia-n’, ‘nine’ (‘buah asia-n’: ‘nine betle nuts’). 

Kojong: small, conical, hollow containers made from the leaves of the sugar palm. 
Dupa dandan: a special type of small incense stick. ‘Dupa danda-n’ could also mean 
‘incense sticks’; ‘danda’=‘rod’, ‘stick’. The /n/ is often inserted between two vowels. 
Asép: refers to the smoke of glowing pieces of sandalwood. 

Cuhcuh or cucuh means ‘saliva’!; cf. KBNW I: 563, sv. tjuAtjuh, and KBNW II: 42, sv. ketjuh. 
Katipat pusuh: a special type of rice offering; rice wrapped in small packages of coconut- 
palm leaves. 

Sulasihis a kind of shrub (Ocimum Basilicum L.); cf. also Zoetmulder (1982, I, sv. sulasih): 
“the holy basil [...]”. 

Sampihan: a woven decoration made from young coconut-palm leaves. Cf. Barber 1979, sv. 
sampyan. 

Cf. tukéh, and text, line 9, as well as n. 12. 

Kélamé:? Perhaps a misspelling of ‘ulamé’, ‘the meat’, i.e. the meat of the offerings. Cf. also 
KBNW III: 765, sv. Jamé: “teleurstellen”, which seems improbable, though. 

In this case the eight members of the council of the sékaha taruna, the boys’ association, 
are meant. 

= their own supplies after these have been consecrated. 

= kérama saing. 

Tédun: ‘to descend’. 

Aséla usually denotes a group of six to eight persons eating together (in Karangasem; in 
Gianyar, for example, a ‘séla’ consists of only four persons). 
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In this case, the pasangiangan are the five highest-ranking female kérama saing together 
with the sédahan désa. Within the context of the Usaba Kasa they have the duty to take care 
of the six deities of the Pura Mutér. 

Bélayag: cf. p.91. 

Karangan: a tray with a certain number of meat skewers. 

Pérbagus: a special deity only present during the Usaba Kasa. The god has the form ofa pig, 
i.e. he is symbolized by means of cooked pieces of pig’s meat (cf. also Schaareman 1977: 
l11ff, in particular 124 ff). 

Bale Suci: cf. 2.2.2.3, n. 14. 

Abug: cf. p. 91. 

Cacah: a special offering consisting of pig’s meat. Cf. also n. 9-12. 

Pélégantung: are very small offerings made from palm sugar and rice flour (but cf. also 
above, 4.2). 


9-12 Panyaud, taksu, tatukon, and munggu ing arép are all meat offerings; they are mostly used 
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in rituals which are chthonically orientated. As to ‘munggu ing arép’, cf. also above, 2.2.3.2. 
Panyaud is derived from masaudan, ‘to vow; ‘panyaud’ is the offering which symbolizes the 
vow. 

Sakit tambar is a certain illness which causes one to be very weak and limp; in a figurative 
sense, lazy people are also said to have “sakit tambar”. I do not know which meaning is 
intended in this context. 

This expression means that the person exiled should not be offered food and shelter. 
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II Tables 


Table 1. Population Increase and Density (1912-1980) 





Population Density 
(x 1000) per km? 
Karangasem Bali. Karangasem Bali 
1980 - 2469.8 - 439 
1971 267.3 2120.3 310 3]T 
1961 261.3 1783 303 317 
1954 231.5 1517.1 269 269 
1930 - 1092 = 194 
1920 166.3 940.7 208 162 
1912 155 $03.2 180 143 
[surface area of Bali: 5620 km*; Karangasem: 861 km?] 
Table 2. Distribution of Wet Rice and Arid Fields (1950-1970) 
Surface Wet Rice Fields Arid Fields 
in ha. (x 1000 in ha. (x 1000 
1950 1970 1950 1970 
Bali 562.1 96.4 74.5 178.3 152.2 
(= 17%) (= 13%) (= 32%) (= 27%) 
Karangasem 86.1 8.1 5.5 - - 
(= 10%) (= 6%) 
Table 3. Number of Subak (1917-1971) 
1917 ca. 1925 197] 
Bali 1430 914 1243 
Karangasem 168 137 141 





Table 4. Average Landed Estate per Family/K.K. in ha. (1927-1976) 


1927 ca. 1950 1973/1976 
sawah tégal sawah téegal sawah tégal 
Bali - - 0.30 0.50 - - 
Karangasem 0.45 1.94 - - - - 
Tatulingga - - - - ca. 0.65 


[sawah=rice field; tégal=arid field] 
Sources: Daroesman (1973); Raka (1955); Lekkerkerker (1923); Bendesa/Sukarsa (1980); Hull (1981); Birkelbach 
(1973); Bakker (1937°); Korn (1932). 
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Abbreviations 


ABRI 


BEFEO 
Bhs. 
BIES 
BKI 


DPRD 
GKI 


GOLKAR 
Hansip 
JMBRAS 
KBIK 
KBIP 
KBNW 
KITLV 
K.K. 
KORPRI 


LSD 

MK 
Muspida 
NHUM 
PDI 

PNI 

PPP 


RIMA 
Skt. 
TBG 


VBG 


VKANW-AL 


VKI 


Angkatan Bersenjata Republik Indonesia, ‘the armed forces of the Republic of 
Indonesia’. 

Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient. Hanoi. 

Bahasa Indonesia. 

Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies. Canberra. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (van Nederlandsch-Indié). Lei- 
den. 

Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat Daerah, ‘people’s representative on the level of the 
province (or the district)’. 

Gedenkschrift 75-jarig Bestaan van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde (van Nederlandsch-Indié). Den Haag 1926: Nijhoff. 

Golongan Karya, ‘The functional groupings’. 

Pertahanan Sipil, ‘civil defense corps’. 

Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Singapore. 
‘Kamus Bali Indonesia Kersten’, cf. Kersten 1978. 

‘Kamus Bali Indonesia Panitia’, cf. Panitia 1978. 
‘Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek’, cf. van der Tuuk 1897-1912. 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Leiden. 

Kepala Keluarga, ‘family head’. 

Korps Pegawai Republik /ndonesia, ‘The state employees of the Republic of 
Indonesia’. 

Lembaga Sosial Desa, ‘the village institution for social affairs’. 
Mededeelingen van de Kirtya Liefrinck-v.d-Tuuk te Singaradja (Bali). 
Musyawarah Pimpinan Daerah, ‘advisory board of the district leaders’. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij. Amsterdam. 

Partai Demokrasi Indonesia. 

Partai Nasional Indonesia. 

Partai Persatuan Pembangunan, ‘unity party for development’ (= union of the 
Islamic parties). 

Review of Indonesian and Malayan Affairs. University of Sydney, Department of 
Indonesian and Malayan Studies. Sydney. 

Sanskrit. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Batavia/ 
Den Haag. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Batavia/Den Haag. 

Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschapen, 
Afdeling Letterkunde. Amsterdam. 

Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Leiden. 


VMKNAW-AL Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 


Wanra 


Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde. Amsterdam. 
Perlawanan Rakyat, ‘people’s resistance corps’. 
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Index 


The index contains only Balinese and Sanskrit(ic) words and expressions. Names of villages, areas, and per- 
sonal names as well as, occasionally, Indonesian and Dutch technical terms and concepts have been included. 
The appendices have not been considered for this index. Normally, the words are listed as they occur in the text 
(e.g. pamuhu); root words (e.g. muAu) have mostly been indicated in which case the root word lists all occurring 


derivations and compounds. 


abian 19 
- (Gunung) Nangka 36, 38 
tanah - 19f, 148 
abhiseka 39, 150 
abu 85 
cf. sésabu 
abug 91 
pangabugan 91 
Aceh 149 
Aci 76ff 
- Dalém 77 
- Kalima 77f 
- Kaném 77f 
- Kapitu 62f, 77f, 130f, 138ff 
- Kasa 77 
- Kaulu 78, 139f 
- Kuningan 77 
Adat (adat law) passim 
désa - 42 ff, 46, 48, 81, 84, 144, 
151 
Lembaga - 14ff, 18 
Adiparwa 69 
Aditya 60 
Adityawarman 35 
Aga, cf. Bali Aga 
Agama 74 
- Hindu Dharma 18, 65, 76 
- Tirta 65 
Agastya 65 
Agni 65 
Agra-Samprangan 38 
alit 60 
cf, also bahan, ngémpat 
Allah 65 
aluh 117 
klian - 117 
amian-amianan 87 
Amlapura 12, 15f, 18, 27, 29f, 36, 
38, 40, 59, 61, 75, 86, 111, 121, 
136, 150 
amrta (amréta) 52, 99 
amystamaya 99 


amuja 77 (puja) 
amutér 3] 

cf. mutér/putér 
Anak Agung 32, 38f, 89 

- Agung 32 

- Agung Anglurah Kétut 
Karangasém 25, 28, 32f, 121 
Bagus Gdé Jélantik 32f, 36, 
150 
Gdé Jélantik 31ff, 36, 150 
Gdé Karang 25, 33, 35, 39, 
150 


150 
Gdé Oka 31, 33f,. 
Gdé Putu 31, 33 
Kétut Karangasém 31, 150 
Madé 150 
Madé Djélantik 150 
- Madé Karang 150 
- Madé Karangasém 31, 150 
Anak Wungsu 8, 146 
Anantabhoga 61, 65, 74 
Anggapati 63 
anggara 153 
- -kliwon 95 
Anggungan 38 
ankusa 7] 
Anglurah 59, 74 
Batara Gdé - Tatulingga 57 
Déwa - 60 
Déwa Gdé - Tatulingga 59, 
109 f 
Déwa Gdé - X 152 
cf. also Ngrurah 
Antaboga 74 
Anu, Batara 64 
Anumana 7 
apanage 3ff, 52, 150 
apit lawang 74 
apsara 35 
arah 98 
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Gdé Ngurah Karangasém 31, 


juru - 98 
ngarah(ang) 87, 117 
pan - 87, 117 
arca 51, 56ff, 73, 105, 113 
aren 20 
Arya 
- Batan Jéruk 35 ff, 53f, 127, 
150 
- Bharad Bharaj 146 
- Damar 35 
- Kadiri 37 
- Kapakisan 35ff 
Asak 27, 38, 40f, 44 
Gusti - 37 
asém 55 
asta 
- déva 99 
- dikpalaka 70 
- lokapala 70, 99 
- sakti 99 
dé - ngémpat 98f 
atag 
ngatag 117 
pangatag 117 
aturan 154 
awig-awig 44f, 57, 82, 107, 119, 
121, 126 
awu, cf. abu 
ayahan 
- kadalém 88 
- kadésa 89 
- kapuri 88 
pangayan kadalém 90 
Ayam Wuruk 146 
ayu 53 


Babad 
- Blahbatuh 7 
badugul 49f, 121 
Badung 4, 20, 32, 146, 150 
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Bagawan 39 
Batara Bagawanta 57 
bahan (débahan wayan/nyoman, 
débahan alit wayan/ nyoman) 
96, 98 fT, LOS fF, 134, 136f, 139f, 
bahu 117 
cf. kabahu 
Bajrapati 63 
bakatan 87 
bakti 66, 76f, 
mabakti 91, 135 
pabaktian kadalém 66, 77 
pabaktian kaluhur 66, 76 
pabaktian katébén 66 
balang 131 
bala samar 30 
balé 49, 51f, 55f, 58f, 95, 97, 154 
- agung 55, 57, 97, 105, 107 ff, 
110, 121, 126, 132, 134, 136 
- banjar 95 
dawa 55,57 
gambang 59, 105, 109f, 134 
- gong 59 
- kulkul 59 
lantang 59 
lima sari 74 
- nganémin 5?f, 61 
- pasar 105, 132 ff, 139, 154 
piasan 51, 73 
- sakaném 59, 73 
sakanémblas 55 
sakapat 73 
sakulu 73 
- suci 58, 71, 93 
- tambun 109 
- taruna 115, 138 
bali (babali) 77 
cf. also wali 
Bali Aga 3, 5, 35 
(bali) mula 125 ff, 15] 
cf. also mula 
Balitung 146 
balu 84f, 
Banaspati 63 
Banaspatiraja 63 
bang 
siap - 132 
sona - bungkém 132 
Bangli 4, 30, 32, 148, 150 
person: 38 
banjar 2, 20, 22, 24, 44 ff, 58, 68, 
S1ff, 103 f, 108, 114, 117, 119, 
121f, 127 ff, 147, 151, 153 
- adat 151 
- désa 86 
- dinas 15] 
- kangin(an) 45f, 58, 84f, 88, 
95, 115, 126, 128, 131, 138, 151 
- kauh 45f, 85, 126, 131, 151 
- kawan(an) 45f, 84f, 88, 95, 128 
n[{gjanggulang 92 
- patus 86, 126 
- téngah 45f, 126, 131, 151 
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balé - 95 
pamong - 83f, 93ff, 105, 122 
saya - 88, 93 
mabanjar 85 
bantal 96 
bantén 77, 154 
- macatur 99 
nanding - 99 
manténin kulkul 109 
Baruna, Batara 74 
cf. also Varuna 
Basangalas 40 
Basuki(h) 61 
Batara Naga - 61 
Batan Jéruk, cf. Arya/Gusti 
batang biu 137f 
Batara (cf. also Déwa. Ratu, Ida) 
MII. 53f, 77 
- Anu 64 
Bagawanta 57 
- Baruna 74 
Bayu 58 
- Békung 51f, 
- (Gunung) Bisbis 59, 61, 71, 74 
- (Gde) Bukit Kangin 30, 39f, 
Ill 
Dalém 58, 60, 62, 66, 78, 
ll1 ff, 154 
- Danu 61 
- Durga 74 
-~ Gédong Béras 51f, 67 
- (Gdé) Gunung Agung 39f, 
53, 74, 113, 131 
- Guru 54f, 59f, 65 
(Mpu) Kuturan 74 
Lémpuvang 59 
Lingsir 53f, 136, 139 
Mahakala 74 
- Mas Pahit 54, 74 
- Munggu 61, 127 
- Mutér Anom 51f 
Mutér Wayah 5l1f 
Naga Basuki(h) 61 
- Nandisvara 74 
- Pagatépan 51f 
- (Bagus) Pandé 57 
- (Gdé) Panyarikan 107f, 113, 
136 
- Prajapati 63 
- Puséh Gdé 53 ff, 113 
- Puséh Nyoman 53, 55, 57, 
78, 115, 137, 139 
Rambut Sédana 58, 61, 74, 
113 
- (Bagus) Sélunding 41, 57f, 
- Surya 53f, 58, 60f, 65, 67, 
69 ff 
- (Gdé Anglurah) Tatulingga 57 
- Tirta 57f, 62 
- (Kawitan) Trigakti 60, 65, 73f 
- Trivisesa 74 
- Tulus Swarga 51f, 
- Tusan 53f, 


1 


Batari 53 
- Danu 61, 74 
- Durga 58, 60, 62, 78, 132 
- Munggu 61 
- Sri 57f, 61f, 74, 113, 121, 136 
- Uma 60ff, 64 
Batavia 31 
Batur (lake) 19, 61 
(mount) 54 
- Pura Abang (inscription) 19 
Déwayu/Déwi - 53, 55, 57, 67, 
74 
baturan 73f 
Batu Rénggong (Gusti) 36ff, 52 
bawi 68 
bayan 
kabayan 98, 106ff, 110 ff, 126 
Pasék Kabayan 124 
Bayu/bayu 57 
dasa - 99 
Batara - 58 
bayuhan 109f, 113, 131 
Bébandém 27 
Bébéngan 36, 38 
bédawang 61 
Beji 50 
Békung 
Batara - 51f 
Dalém - 36ff, 52 
bélayag 91 
pamélayagan 91 
Béndésa 3, 49, 124, 126 
Pasék - 124 
béras 118, 121, 134, 153 
sangkép tuhun - kuning 100 
Bésakih 16f, 125 
bétén 68, 72 
béténg 75, 109, 113, 115 
Bharada, Mpu 8, 60, 146 
bhawacakra 7, 69, 146 
Bhutayajfia 78, 152 
cf. also yadnyayajna 
bingin 59 
bintang danu 61 
Bisbis (mount) 61 
Batara (Gunung) - 59, 61, 71, 
74 


Blahbatuh, Babad 7 
Blambangan 9f, 35 
boréh 111 
Bradah, Mpu, cf. Bharada 
Brahma 57f, 63, 65, 69ff, 74, 152 
Brahmana 35, 39, 124, 127 
Bratan (lake) 152 

Para Luhur - 152 
Brayut, Pan 55 
Buahan 19, 126 
buana 

- agung 69 

- alit 69, 106 

sapta - 99 
buda 153 








- -manis 95 
- -wage 78 
sékaha - -manis 122, 154 
Buddha (priest) 18, 58, 70 
Buddhism 8f, 18, 35, 64f, 69, 146 
Bugbug 44 
Buhaya, cf. Nyuhaya 
buhu 63 
lis - 134f, 
Bukit Kangin 30, 39f, 48 
Ida Ratu - 53, 57, 77fF, lI1fF 
Pura - 30, 39f, 48 
bukti 20, 95, 102, 107, 111, 114 
Buleleng 3, 21, 30, 32, 40, 52, 98, 
148 
bulih 90 
Bungaya 36, 38, 40, 110, 150, 154 
bupati XI, 4, 1LOff, 24ff, 32, 35, 
39f, 89, 147, 149 
busali 57, 109f 
busaya 75 
buta 66, 74, 77f, 113, 131, 137, 147f 
buyut 85 
cf. kabuyut 


cacah 107 
cakra 71 
Cakranagara 30, 145 
Calonarang 8, 60, 146 
camat 10, 12f, 16, 22, 24, 26f, 39, 

147 

kecamatan 10, 13 
candi béntar 48, 55, 59 
Candidasa 17, 72 
candra 68, 71 
capah 104, 114 

ma - 104, 128 
capung 13] 
caru 77 

ma - 78 

puja - 76ff, 130 
catu 90 

pa - 90, 95, 118 

pacatun désa 90, 95, 102, 108, 

ll1f, 114 
pacatun pahuman 90, 95, 102, 
lf, 122 

catur 

- désa 99 

- déva 99 

- drsta 99 

- dvara 99 

- varna 99 

bantén ma- 99 

dé - désa 98f 
cékél 91, 118, 121, 153 
Célagi 55 

Déwa Bagus - 53, 55 
cémper 113 
Christian 23, 150 
cokorda 32, 38f 
cokoridéwa 36, 38f 
cucukan, sanggah 131 


dadap, kayu 132, 134 

dadia 48f, 53f, 58, 61, 64, 66f, 
73f, 81, 83f, 89, 94f, 124 ff, 142, 
151 
kapégatin mapadadian 125 


daha 83f, 108, 115, 117ff, 121, 137, 
139 
- tua/tuwing 86 
sékaha - 115f, 119, 145 
subak - 117, 137 


Dalém/dalém 3, 37, 68 
- Békung 36ff, 52 
- [lé 37, 127 
- Kétut 35, 37, 127 
- Ngulésir 37, 127 
- Pamayun 36ff, 52 
- Turukan 37f, 127 
Aci - 77 
ayahan ka- 88 
pangayah ka- 90 
Batara - 58, 60, 62, 66, 78, 
11 ff, 154 
pabaktian ka- 66, 77 
pamangku - 106f, 111 ff, 132, 
134f 
Pura - 43, 49f, 59f, 63, 67, 71, 
76fF, 111, 117 
Pura - Alit 50, 60, 113 
Satria - 36, 38f, 150 
USaba - 77ff, 87, 105, 108, 
154 
Usaba - Alit 77{f 
Wésia - 150 
danda 71 
Dangdang Géndis 37 
Dangka, Pasék 124 
danu 
Batari - 61, 74 
bintang - 61] 
Déwi - 67 
dapur 85 
Darma, Satria 35 
dasa 
- bayu 99 
_7 guna 99 
- rudra 99 
dé - guna 98 
dawa, balé - 55, 57 
dé 45, 97 (and passim) 
Denpasar 12f, 16ff, 26, 38, 93, 
147, 150 
Pasék - 124 
Dépaha 126 
Departemen 
- Agama 14, 18 
- Agraria 13, 19ff 
- DepDikBud 14 
- P dan K 14, 16ff 


désa passim 
- (title) 45 
- adat 42 ff, 46, 48, 81, 84, 144, 
151 
- nyoman 83f, 87ff, 93, 95ff, 
100 fF, 108 f, 114f, 118, 122, 
127, 153 
- sampingan 92 
ayahan ka- 89 
banjar - 86 
catur - 99 
dé catur - 98f 
dé sapta - 98f 
dulun - 153 
gantalan - 153 
gurun - 153 
jinéng - 58 
jurun - 153 
kérama - 115 
kérama - cérik 153 
kleng - 132 
lumbung - 58f, 
pacatun - 190, 95, 102, 108, 
lif, 114 
pamong - 94 
pangadilan - 83f, 97f, 103, 107, 
111, 113f, 124, 128 
panyarikan - 54, 86, 97, 102, 
107f, 113, 116, 118, 128, 134 
Pura - 43, 55, 59, 151 
Pura Ibun - 49f, 
sangképan - 109 
saya - 87f, 91, 93, 106f, 1O9ff, 
132 ff, 153 
sédahan - 104, 106, 111 ff, 118, 
127f, 130f, 134, 136 
wong - 45 
Desawarnana 145 
Déwalta] (cf. also Batara, Ida, 
Ratu) 51, 53f, 59, 113, 137 
- Agung 9, 30, 32, 35f 
- (Gdé) Anglurah 60 
- (Gdé) Anglurah Tatulingga 
59, 109f 
- (Gdé) Anglurah X, 152 
- Bagus Célagi 53, 55 
- (Gdé) Gunung Agung 53, 55, 
57 ff, 61, 64 fF 
- Kétut 37f, 
- (Gdé) Panyarikan 53f, 58, 61 
- Tuménang 60 
asta déva 99 
catur déva 99 
Ida Yang - 73 
Ida I- Jambé 37f 
Ida I- Mayun 37f 
sangképan - 108, 110 
Déwayajnia 78, 152 
cf. also yadnya/yajha 
Déwi 53 
Déwayu 33 
- Batur 53, 55, 57, 67, 74 
- Danu 67, 74 
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- Mas Mélanting 59 

- Mas Pahit 53f, 66 

- Pamayun 53, 55 

- Sri 58, 61, 76 

- Mas Ténganan 57, 78 

cf. also Batari 
Dharmawangsa 8, 19, 35, 146 
Dharma Wanita l4f 
Dharmodayana & 
dhupa 71 
Di-Madé 10, 37f 
diwang 68 
diwasa 75 
dorpsrepubliek 2, 41f, 82 
drsta 

sapta - 99 

catur - 99 
duhur 68, 72 
duk 55, 132, 152 
Dukuh 49, 124 

(priest) 64, 127 

Padukuhan 124, 142 
dulun 68, 72, 97If 

- désa 153 

- tampul 97ff, 102, 110 
Durga 57f, 60 

Batara Durga 74 

Batari Durga 58, 60, 62, 78, 132 
duri, dé pamuit di 98 ff 
dusun 151 

kepala dusun 151 
Dutch 1, 9f, 30ff, 36, 68, 82, 145, 

148 ff 
dvara, catur 99 


Ekadasarudra 16ff, 70f, 99, 147, 
154 

émpélan, sékaha 120 

éntal 145 

Erlangga 8, 34ff, 39, 60, 146 


Flores 142 


gaduh 39f 
Pasék - 124 
Gajah Mada 9, 34f 
Galungan 121f 
gambang 34, 59, 67, 95, 104, 114f, 
118, 122 
balé - 59, 105, 109f, 134 
sékaha - 83, 122, 127f 
tirta - 115 
Gana 131 
- pati 131 
Ganesa 131 
ganggu 92 
ngganggulang 92 
gantalan 89, 121 
- désa 153 
- pahuman 153 
tanah - 89 
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garapan 89f, 102, 111, 117 
garap(an) system 93, 95, 117 
panggarap 92 
tanah - 89f 

gatép 52 
Batara Pagatépan 51f 
Pagateépan 52 

gédong 74 

Gédong Béras, Batara 51f, 67 

Gédung Artha 38 

Gélgél 9f, 36, 38, 52 
Pasék - 124 

géni, nyumbah 104, 108 

Géntuh, Tabuh/Tawur 16, 147 

géringsing 57, ll4 

Gianyar 4, 21, 32, 35, 40, 75, 146, 
150 

Gilimanuk 33 

gong 18, 59, 106, 122 
balé - 59 
kliang - 122 
sékaha - 122, 128 

gotong royong 149 

Gouvernementslandschap 30, 32, 
150 

gumi 44 
Pura Kéntél Gumi 51 
Gumi Rusak 67 

guna 
dasa - 99 
dé dasa - 98 3 

Gunapriyadharmapattni 8 

Gunung Agung 68 
(mount) 19, 39, 55 
Batara (Gdé) - 39f, 53, 74, 113, 

131 
Déwa (Gdé) - 53, 55, 57ff, 61, 
64 ff 
Guru 
Batara - 54f, 59f, 65 
gurun désa 153 
Gusti 2, 36ff, 88, 151 
- Agung Méruti 38 
- Asak 37 
- Batan Jéruk 35ff, 53f, 127, 
150 

- Batu Réenggong 36ff, 52 

- Gdé Jélantik, cf. Anak 
Agung Gdé Jélantik 

- Gdé Jélantik (punggawa) 38 

- Kétut Jélantik cf. Anak 
Agung Kétut Karangaseém 

- Nginté 37f 

- Nyuhaya 37f 

- Patandakan 37f 

- Widya 37f 

- Ayu Karang Wintén 39 

- Neurah 151 

- Ngurah Kétut Sangka 34 


Hana, Sang Hyang 69, 146 
Hansip 24, 95, 121, 128, 149 


Harsa Wijaya 7 
heerendienstplichtigen 88 
hidép 57 
Hindu(ism) 2f, 4, 6, 18, 35, 64 ff, 
142 f, 152 
Hindu-Balinese 3, 5, 8f, 18, 75, 
152 
Hindu-Javanese 3, 6 


Ibu 
- pértiwi 14, 112 
Pura - 48 ff, 124, 127 
Pura -n Désa 49f 
Pura - Sakti 49f, 73 
Ida (cf. also Batara, Déwa, Ratu) 
- Batara 52 
- Ratu Bukit Kangin 53, 57, 
T7 fF, 111 fF 
- Yang Déwa 73 
- Idéwa Jambé 37f 
- Ratu Jawa 53 
- Yang Kompiang 74 
- Idéwa Mayun 37f 
- Muter Buana 51 
- Ratu Pasék 53, 66, 74 
- Ratu Subagan 53 
- Yang Trisakti 57f, 60 
Ilé, Dalém 37, 127 
India(n) 3, 52, 57, 65f, 145, 152 
Indo-Javanese 6 
Indra 63 
Islam 6, 9, 18, 23 
Isvara 57f, 63, 7Off 


jaba 48f, 51, 69, 125 
- téngah 48f, 52f, 69, 73 
jaga 
majaga-jaga 131 
nyaga-nyaga 130ff, 137f 
jaka 55 
Jakarta 13, 147, 149 
Jambé, Ida Idéwa 37f 
Jav[wla (Javanese) 3, 6ff, 24, 34f, 
53f, 69, 71, 74f, 82, 125, 146ff, 
150 
Javano-Balinese 6ff, 75, 148, 
152 
Ida Ratu - 53 
Satria - 35f, 38, 150 
Usana - 7, 35f 
Wésia - 36, 38, 150 
Jaya, Mpu Gde 127 
Jayabhaya 38 
Jaya Katong 37 
Jayasabha 37f 
Jayasabaya 37 
Jembrana 4, 21, 30, 32f 
jéro 39, 126 
- mékél 126 
jéroan 38, 40, 48f, 51 ff, 69, 73, 
113, 136 


jesta 75 
jinéng 58 

- désa 58 
jongkok, sékaha 121, 126 
jukung 132f 
juru 12, 14, 98 

- arah 98 

-n désa 153 

- lis 98 ff, 106 

- raksa 93f 
tamiang 116 
tanding 99ff, 116 
tuduh 116 
tulis 12, 147 


kabahu 106, 126 
cf. bahu 
kabayan 98, 106ff, 110f, 126 
Pasék 124 
kabuyut 98, 107f, 111 
- puséh gdé 107f 
- ségaha 107 
Pura Panyungsungan - 108 
ef. buyut 
Kadasa, Usaba 62, 75, 78f, 87, 91 
Kadiri 9, 35 
Kahyangan Tiga 43f, 48, 151 
kaja 48, 68f, 71f, 97, 138, 151 
- -kangin 54, 60, 71, 151 
- -kauh 54, 71, 151 
- -kélod 68 
bédaja 130 
kajéng 75, 113 
- -kliwon 78, 131 
- -paing 131 
kakawin 7, 145 
kala 66, 74, 77f, 113, 131, 137 
kala 62 
Kalima 75, 78 
Aci - 77f 
kamulan 71, 73f 
cf. mula 
kanda mpat 63 
Kaném 75, 78 
Aci - 77f 
kangin 56, 71, 151f 
kaja- - 54, 60, 71, 151 
kauh- - 68 
kélod- - 59, 71, 151 
kanoman 153 
kaos 104, 106, 134, 136 
Kapakisan 
Arya - 35ff 
Dangiang - 37 
Dangiang Krsna - 150 
Soma - 37 
Sri - 3 
(Sri) Krsna - 35, 37ff 
Sri Smara - 38 
Kapaficatathagatan 9, 69, 146 
Kapat 75 
Kapitu, Aci 62f, 75, 77f, 130f, 
136, 138f, 140, 154 


kara 116 
Karangasem passim 
- (Lombok) 30 
- raad 3?f 
Karo 75, 100 
karya 76 
Kasa 75, 78, 118 
Aci/Usaba - 77, 79, 87, 91, 
100f, 104, 106, 112, 122, 128 
Kasanga 75, 78 
kasinggukan 106 
cf. singguk 
kasinoman 91, 153 
cf. sinoman 
kasuwakan 148 
katak 131 
Katiga 75 
kauh 55, 71, 151f 
- -kangin 68 
kaja- - 54, 71, 151 
kélod- - 71, 151 
kauk(in) 153 
cf. pangauk 
Kaulu, Aci 45, 75, 78, 110, 115ff, 
130, 136 ff, 151 
kawitan 71, 74 
Batara - Trisakti 74 
kayu 
- dadap 132, 134 
- sakti 132 
kecamatan 10, 13 
cf. camat 
Kédang 129 
Kédisan 126 
kejaksaan 11f, 147 
Kélawu 78 
Buda Wage - 78 
kélod 48, 68f, 71f, 97, 138, 151 
- -kangin 59, 71, 151 
- -kauh 71, 151 
kaja- - 68 
bédélod 130 
kelompok 49f, 83, 124 ff, 151 
kelurahan 147, 151 
cf. lurah 
Kéntél Gumi, Pura 51 
kepala 
- dusun 151 
. - keluarga 46, 120 
képél 30, 39f 
képeng 87, 108, 132 
kérama 
- désa 45, 48, 99, 106, 115 
- désa cérik 153 
- saing 45, 48, 83f, 9Sff, 103 ff, 
114 ff, 121, 124, 126 fF, 132 ff, 
139f 
- taruna 115f 
(kérama) saing dulun tampul 
87 ff, 102, 110 
- saing tében kundang 97 
- saing tébén tampul 97 ff, 102, 
106, 110 


kéris 109f 
Kértanagara, Paruman 33 
Kétut 
Dalém - 35, 37, 127 
Déwa - 37f 
- Negulésir 127 
kidung 7, 35, 145 
sékaha - 121 
Kintamani 19f, 92, 102, 106, 126, 
153 
kisid 102 
ngisidang tégak 102 
kléng 140 
- désa 132 
kliang 117, 140 
- banjar 86, 88 
- banjar adat 93f 
- banjar dinas 93f, 151 
- désa 10, 81, 94f, 105f, 110, 
]27 
désa adat 151 
- (désa) dinas 12, 14, 81, 147, 
149, 151 
- gong 122 
- pahuman 93f 
- sékaha yeh 120 
= subak 120 
- taruna 115ff 
kli(hjan 10 
- aluh 117 
kliwon 153 
anggara- - 95 
kajéng- - 78 
Klungkung 4, 9f, 21, 26, 30, 32, 
35f, 38, 40, 75, 127, 142, 150 
kluping 132 
Kompiang, Ida Yang 74 
Krambitan 34 
kraton 35, 38, 145 
Krtanagara 8f 
K’ubilai Khan 9 
Kubutambahan 52 
kulkul 59, 109, 133, 137 
balé - 59 
manténin - 109 
kumpulan petani 119f 
kundang, (saing) tébén 97 
Kuningan 
Aci/Upacara - 45, 77f, 87, 95, 
115 ff, 122, 151 
kurénan 45 
pakurénan 46 
Kuturan (Mpu) 8, 74, 127, 146 
Batara Mpu - 74 
senapati - & 


laba pura 15, 20, 89, 105 
lalang 117, 119 

lanang 96 

Landrente 20ff 
lantang, balé 59 
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lékésan 109f 
léluhur 71f 
cf. luhur 
léluputan 108 (luput) 
Lémah Tulis 60 
Lembaga Adat 14ff, 18 
Lembaga Sosial Désa 95 
lémék 76f 
ngalémékin 76ff 
Lémpuyang (mount) 59, 61 
Batara - 59 
lima sari, balé 74 
lindung 131 
lingga 132 
linggih 
malinggih 51 
palinggih 49, 51, 53, 56, 67 
Lingsir, Batara 53f, 136, 139 
lintih 113 
pélélintih 107, 110, 112 ff, 118, 
122, 127f 
lis 63, 98, 134 
- buhu 63, 134f 
- gde 134 
juru - 98ff, 106 
Lombok 6, 10, 19, 30ff, 35, 40, 53, 
127, 143, 145, 150 
lontar 7, 115, 145 
luh 68, 96 
luhur 
léluhur 71f 
pabaktian kaluhur 66, 76 
Pura Luhur Bratan 152 
lumbung 58f 
- désa 58 
lungsuran 106, 113 
luput 108 (léluputan) 
lurah 148, 151 
kelurahan 147, 151 


mabakti 91, 135 

cf. bakti 
mabanjar 85 

cf. banjar 
mabiasa 87 
macapah 104, 128 

cf. capah 
macaru 78 

cf.caru 
Macassar 30 
Mahabharata 52 
Mahadéva 7O0ff, 74 
Mahakala, Batara 74 
Mahésora 71 
majaga-jaga 131 (jaga) 
Majapahit 3, 6, 8f, 34f, 54, 74, 

125, 127, 146 
malégan-légan 87 
Maligia 33, 41, 89, 150 
malinggih 31 

cf. linggih 
mamédi 132 

cf. médi 
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mamula, sékaha 119 
cf. mula 
manas 5/ 
manda 116 (anda) 
manggurang 92 
mangunang sanggah I31f, 137f 
cf. sanggah 
manik 74 
- api 74 
(u)manis 153 
buda- - 95 
manjangan séluang 74 
Manon, Sang Hyang 73 
manténin kulkul 109 
ef. bantén 
mantra 111 
Tripurusa - 57 
Manusayajna 152 
ef. also yadnya/yajiia 
manyi, sékaha 91, 119, 153 
mapékandél 96, 100 
marajan 124 
maréwayah 126 
masalah(ang) 153 
cf. salah 
masih 96 
masolah 76 
Mas Pahit 
Batara - 54, 74 
Déwayu - 53f, 66 
matabuh 76, 135 
- rah 79 
cf. tabuh 
Mataram 21, 31 
maténung 11] (ténung) 
matilas 22, 29, 40 (tilas) 
matukéh 130, 132, 138 
cf. tukéh 
maulu apad 102 (ulu apad) 
maweéda 77 (wéda) 
mawintén 95f, 100, 114, 122 
(wintén) 
Mayun, Ida Idéwa 37f 
cf. also Pamayun 
mébat 91 
médi 
mameédi 132 
médi-médian 132 
Mélanting 59 
Déwayu Mas - 59 
Pura - 50, 59 
Menado 150 
ménang 60 
ménanga 113 ff, 118, 122, 127 
Déwa Tuménang 60 
Ménget, Sang Hyang 73 
Menegwi 10, 35, 40, 146 
mértamaya 99 
dé - 98 
cf. also mrta 
méru 55, 74, 1S1f 
Méruti, Gusti Agung 38 
mindo 125 


misan 125 
moksala 71 
Mongols 9 
Mpu 
- Bharada 8, 60 
- Gdé Jaya 127 
- Kapakisan 35, 37 
- Kuturan 8, 74, 127, 146 
- Wiradharma 8 
Batara - Kuturan 74 
mrta 99 
amrtamaya 99 
cf, also mértamaya 
muani 68 
muhu 63 
muhu-muhu 45, 132f, 136f, 138 
pamuhu 63, 136, 140 
Pura Pamuhunan 62f, 50, 132, 
134 fF 
cf. also buhu 
mula (bali mula) 125ff, 151 
kamulan 71, 73f 
sékaha mamula 119 
Munggu 61, 127 
- ing arép 61 
Batara - 61, 127 
Muspida II1f, 16, 24, 26 
musyawarah 11, 93 
Mutér 67 
Batara - Anom 51f 
Batara - Wayah 51f 
Ida - Buana 51 
Pura - 48 ff, 55, 58, 66f, 87, 
108, 113 
Sang Hyang - Ing Jagat 51 
muwit (pamuit) 98 


naga 55 

Batara - Basuki(h) 61 
nagapasa 71 
nagarabestuurder 32f, 36 
Nagarakrtagama 7 ff, 69, 145f 
nanding 116 

- bantén 99 

ef. tanding 
Nandisvara, Batara 74 
nanggu 92 

nanggul(ang) 92 

banjar nanggulang 92 

ef. tanggu(]) 
nanggurin 109 (tanggur) 
Nangka, Abian (Gunung) 36, 38 
natab 148 
natar 48f, 54f, 69, 73 

- balé agung 55f, 110 
Nawasanga 54, 70f, 99 
néduh 121 

panéduh 154 
ném 52 

nganémin 52, 76 

balé nganémin 52f, 61 


ngaben 67 (abén) 
ngalémékin 76ff, 
cf. lémék 
ngampung, sékaha 119 
nganéin 52, 76 (ném) 
balé - 52f, 61 
nganggurin 92 
ngapikang 116 
ngarah(ang) 87, 117 
cf. arah 
ngarampag 87 
ngarampak 87 
ngarit sumi, sékaha 119 
ngarorasin 67 
Ngasti 33 
ngatag 117 
ngatér-terin 132f, 137 (ter) 
ngémpat 98f, 101, 105ff, 112, 
134 
dé - 98ff, 102, 109, 113 
dé - alit 98ff 
dé asta - 98f 
ngiasin 51 
cf. piasan 
ngikét, sékaha - atap 119 
Nginté, Gusti 37f 
Ngis 36 
ngisidang tégak 102 (kisid) 
ngribis 59 
ngrimis 59 
Ngrurah 59, 67, 152 
cf. also Anglurah 
Negukuhin, Pasék 124 
ngulah, sékaha - sémal 119 
ngulapin 131 
pangulap 131 
Negulésir, Dalém 37 
Dalém Kétut - 127 
Negurah Agung (patih) 10 
Nongan, Pasék 124 
North America 143 
nuduk 8&7 
Nusa 38 
nyaga-nyaga 130ff, 137f, 
(jaga) 
nyakap 93 
nyampad, sékaha 119 
nyanyl, sékaha 121 
nyawinih 121 (sawinih) 
nyéburin 92, 126 
Nyépi 16, 63, 75, 147f, 153 
nyérépaha 153 
cf. sérépaha 
nyésabu 8&5 
cf. sésabu 
nyoman(an) 68, 97 
saing - 97ff 
Nyuhaya, Gusti 37f 
nyumbah géni 104, 108 


odalan 76ff 


pabaktian 
- kadalém 66, 77 
- kaluhur 66, 76 
- katébén 66 
cf. bakti 
pabrésihan 96 
pacatu 90, 95, 118 
-n désa 90, 95, 102, 108, 111f, 
ll4 
-n pahuman 90, 95, 102, 111f, 
122 (catu) 
padanda 36, 58f, 64, 114 
- Wau Rauh 59, 127 
Padangkérta 36 
padi 121, 153 
padma 71 
padmasana 54, 58, 61, 63, 71 
padrép, sékaha 119 
Paduka 38 
Padukuhan 124, 142 
cf. dukuh 
paduraksa 49, 52f, 55, 58f 
Pagatépan 52 (gatép) 
Batara - 51f 
Pagédangan 38 
pahéman 153 
pahuman 83f, 88ff, 93 ff, 102 ff, 
106, 108, 120f, 124, 126f, 153 
- kanginan 90f, 120, 126f 
- kawan 90f, 120, 126f 
gantalan - 153 
pacatun - 90, 95, 102, 111f, 122 
pamong - 93 
pangadilan - 93 
sawah - 88 
saya - 88, 93 
paidéran 105 (idér) 
pakarangan 46 
pakaseh 120 
pakayuhan 122 
Pakudan 38 
pakurénan 46 (kurén) 
paleisdienst(plichtigen) 88 ff 
palinggih 49, 51, 53, 56, 67 
cf. linggih 
pamaksan 48 
- Ujung 48 
_ Pura - 48 
pamalungan 105 (balung) 
Pamancangah (kidung) 35 
pamangku 58, 64f, 90, 114, 127 
- dalém 106f, 111ff, 132, 134f, 
- gdé 106, 111 ff, 127f, 132, 134, 
154 
Pamayun 
Dalém - 36ff, 52 
Déwayu - 53, 55 
pamélayagan 91 (bélayag) 
pamong 
- banjar 83f, 93 ff, 105, 122 
- désa 94 
- pahuman 93 


pamuhu 63, 136, 140 
cf. muhu/buhu 
Pamuhunan 
Pura - 50, 62f, 132, 134ff 
cf. muhu/buhu 
pamuit 98f, ll6f 
- dulun tampul 99 
- sinoman 116 
- taruna tatah 116 
- tébén tampul 99 
dé - di duri 98ff, 107 
dé - di téngah 98 ff, 107 
panabing 98 (tabing) 
panampih 93f 
pafica 
- b[wlalikrama 16, 154 
- déwa 70 
- kosika 70, 74 
- mahabhutta 70, 131 
- rsi 7/4 
- sanak 70 
- sila 24 
- tathagata(n) 9, 69f, 146 
- wara 70, 75 
- warna 70 
- yajna 70, 152 
Pandag 127 
pandé 37 
- Tusan 54 
Batara Bagus - 57 
panéduh 154 (néduh) 
panémpuh 153 
pangabugan 91] (abug) 
pangadilan 
- désa 83f, 95, 97f, 103, 107, 
11], 113 f, 116f, 124, 128 
- pahuman 93 
pangaha lOOff 
pangangge 113 
pangarah 87, 117 
cf. arah 
pangatag 117 
cf. atag 
pangauk 108, 126, 132, 139, 153 
cf. kaukin 
pangayah, kadalém 90 
cf. ayahan 
panggarap 92 
cf. garapan 
pangkon 131 
pangliman 116 
panglong 68, 75 
panglurah(an) 20ff, 94 
cf. lurah 
panguhunan 106 (uhun) 
pangulap 131 (ngulapin) 
pangunuh 153 
sékaha - 119 
Pafji 7 
Panti, Pura 66 
panyada 86 
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panyarikan 93 
- désa 54, 86, 97, 102, 107f, 
113, 116, 118, 128, 134 
- taruna 116f 
Batara Gdé - 107f, 113, 136 
Déwa Gdé - 53f, 58, 61 
panyénéng 131 
panyimpénan 51, 56ff, 60 
Panyungsungan, Pura - Kabuyut 
108 
paon 45, 59 
Para-Agung 32 
Pararaton 7f, 146, 153 
Parisada Hindu Dharma 16, 18, 
143, 148 
pa(rjum 153 
Paruman Raja Mulia 32 
- Kértanagara 33 
pasah 75 
pasamuan agung 32f, 
pasar 50 
balé - 105, 132 ff, 139, 154 
Pasék 3, 8, 39, 49, 53f, 58, 67, 
73f, 84, 89, 94f, 124 ff, 151 
- Dangka 124 
- Dénpasar 124 
- Béndésa 124 
- Gaduh 124 
- Geélgeél 124 
- Kabayan 124 
- Ngukuhin 124 
- Nongan 124 
- Pratéka 124 
- Salain 124 
- Tangkas 124 
Ida Ratu - 53, 66, 74 
pasépan 104 
pasimpangan 49, 51f, 56ff, 74 
(simpang) 
Pasuruan 35 
patala, sapta - 74, 99 
Patandakan, Gusti 37f 
patih 9f, 35f, 38, 150 
pati pédih 120 
patlikur, s@kaha 122 
patok(an) 58 
paturunan 87 
patus 86f, 91 
banjar - 86, 126 
sékaha - 86, 126 
pawitra 62 
Pura Tirta - 50, 61f, 71, 134 
Payangan 40 
payar 44, 89 
Pédawa 98 
pégat 
kapégatin mapadian 125 
pékandél 96 
mapékandél 96, 100 
pélégantung 131 
pélélintih 107, 110, 112 ff, 118, 122, 
127 f (lintih) 
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Pengadilan 
- Negeri 11f, 15, 147 
- Tinggi 16 
pénuda 140 
pérahu 30 
pérani 109f 
Pérasi 27, 36, 44 
pérbékél 2, 10, 12 ff, 20, 22, 24, 
39, 94, 128, 148, 151 
pérbékélan 10, 12f, 22, 24, 44, 
128, 147, 151 
pértiwi 14 
ibu - 14, 112 
Piagém 3 
- Pura Bukit Kangin 40, 48, 
52f 
piasan 57 
balé - 31, 73 
cf. ngiasin 
piosan 76f 
pirata 59 
pitara 59f 
Pitrayajfia 78, 152 
cf. also yadnya/yajfia 
Polynesian 3 
pradhana/pradana 57 
saking - 57, 91 
Prajapati 63, 65 
Batara - 63 
Pura - 50, 63 
pralina 58 
prampih 96 
prana 57 
pranava 58 
Prapafica 146 
prasasti 57 
Pratéka, Pasék 124 
pratima 51, 56 
Pratyaksa 74 
Prébali 8, 124 
Prégusti, Wésia 36, 150 
préwayah 126, 153 
pujacaru 76ff, 130 
cf. caru 
pujawali 76ff, (wali) 
Pulasari 49, 53, 58, 61, 67, 74, 84, 
89, 94f, 124 ff, 151 (village: 127) 
punggawa XI, 10, 22, 27, 30ff, 
38f, 136, 150, 153 
Pura 
- Balé Agung 43, 49f, 55 ff, 
66f, 71, 87, 93, 96f, 108, 113, 
121, 124, 129f, 132, 134 ff, 154 
- Bukit Kangin 30, 39f, 48 
- Dalém 43, 49f, 59f, 63, 67, 
71, 76ff, 111, 117 
- Dalém Alit 50, 60, 113 
- Désa 43, 55, 59, 151 
- Ibu 48ff, 124, 127 
- Ibun Désa 49f 
- Ibu Sakti 49f, 73 


- Kéntél Gumi 51 
- Luhur Bratan 152 
- Mélanting 50, 59 
- Mutér 48 ff, 55, 58, 66f, 87, 
108, 113 
Pamaksan 48 
Pamuhunan 50, 62f, 132, 
134 ff 
Panti 66 
Panyungsungan Kabuyut 108 
Prajapati 50, 63 
- Puséh 43, 50, 52 ff, 58ff, 
66f, 71, 108, 113, 115, 121, 124, 
126, 129, 136 
Sagara 52 
Ségaha 50, 61, 113, 136 
- Tirta Pawitra 50, 61f, 71, 134 
- Ulun Ing Sétra 50, 62 
- Ulun Suwi 50, 61, 71, 113, 121 
laba - 15, 20, 89, 105 
Puri 
- Agung 29, 33f, 38 
- Gdé 29 
- Kaléran 29 
- Kangin 29, 33f, 
- Kawan 29, 33f, 38 
- Kélodan 29, 33f, 38ff 
- Kértasura 29 
- Madura 29, 33 
ayahan kapuri 88 
purnama 39, 75, 78, 112f 
murnama 112f 
purus 57 
Purusa/purusa 57 
saking - 57 
cf. also Tripurusa 
puséh/pusér 52, 71 
Batara - Gdé 53ff, 113 
Batara — Nyoman 53, 55, 57, 
78, 115, 137, 139 
Pura - 43, 50, 52 ff, 58ff, 66f, 
71, 108, 113, 115, 121, 124, 126, 
129, 136 
kabuyut - gdé 107f 
putér 51 
cf. also mutér 
putih 68 
putra di dharma 32 
Putung 17 


Radén, Turukan 38 

Rai, | Gdé 27 

Raja 4, 10, 14, 25f, 28, 30, 33, 
38 ff, 127, 150 
Paruman - Mulia 32 

Rajasanagara 164 

raksa, juru 93f, 

Rambut Sédana, Batara 58, 61, 
74, 113 

Rangda 60 

Rangga Lawe 7 


Ratu (cf. also Ida, Batara, Déwa) 
38, 53f, 151 
- Agung Agung Kétut 
Karangasém 30 
- Agung Agung Ngurah 150 
- (Gdé) Bukit Kangin 40, 111iT 
- Mutér ing Sagara 51 
rawi 68 
Regent 32 
Rinjani (mount) 19 
rong 51 
rontal 145 
Roti 142 
T3l 
- yajfia 152 
sapta - 99 
cf. also yadnya/yajfia 
Rudra 65, 70f, 99 
dasa rudra 99 
EkadaSarudra l6ff, 70f, 99, 147, 
154 
Siva-Rudra 57f, 60 


saagan 113 
sabda 57 
Sada 75 
sadana/sadhana, cf. sédana 
Saganing 37 
Sagara, Pura 52 
saing, cf. kérama 
sajéng 87, 109 
Saka 146 
sakaném, balé 59, 73 
sakanémblas, bale 55 
sakapat, balé 73 
Sakti 57, 74, 99 
asta - 99 
kayu - 132 
Pura Ibu - 49f, 73 
cf. also Trisakti 
sakulu, balé 73 
salah 108, 153f 
masalah(ang) 153 
Salain, Pasék 142 
salikur, sékaha 122 
Sambah, Usaba 77, 79 
sambang, sékaha 119, 154 
Sambhu 71 
saméton 9] 
sami patéh 64f 
sampi 68 
sampingan 92 
désa - 92 
Samprangan 9, 35, 38 
sanggar(h] 59, 71, 131 ff, 137ff 
- Agung 53f, 57, 60f, 63, 65, 
74 
- cucukan 131 
- tutuan 67 
mangunang - 131, 137f 


Sang Hyang 51 
- Hana 69, 146 
- Manon 73 
- Ménget 73 
- Mutér Ing Jagat 51 
Taya 69, 146 
Trimurti 57f 
Tripradhana 57 
Tripurusa 57 
Trisakti 74 
Trivisesa 73f 
- Tunggal 74 
- Tutur 73 
=- Widhi 57f, 65 
- (ritual/songs) 121 
Sankara 71 
sang kawan 120 
sangképan 38, 95, 110, 114 
- désa 109 
- déwa 108, 110 
- karo 100 
sangkép tuhun béras kuning 
100 
sapta 
- buana 99 
- désa 99 
drsta 99 
- patala 74, 99 
= 7si 99 
- wara 75 
dé - désa 98f 
- tubuh 107, 109 
- umpal 108 
Sarasvati 57f, 74 
sari 113 
Sasak 30f 
sasih 68, 75, 78 
Satria 35f, 124 
- Dalém 36, 38f, 150 
- Darma 35 
=- Jawa 35f, 38, 150 
sawah 2, 19ff 
- pahuman 88 
tanah - 19f, 148 
sawinih 121 
nyawinih 121 
Sawu 144 
saya 87, 118 
- banjar 88, 93 
- désa 87f, 91, 93, 106f, 109 ff, 
132 ff, 153 
- pahuman 88, 93 
- taruna 116 
sédahan 21 
- abian tégal 22 
- agung 20ff, 94, 121 
- désa 104, 106, 111 fF, 118, 127f, 
130f, 134, 136 
- témbuku 21 
sédana 61 
Batara Rambut - 58, 61, 74, 113 


ségaha 61 
kabuyut - 107 
Pura - 50, 61, 113, 136 
ségara 61, 68 
cf. also sagara/ségaha 
sékaha 46, 83f, 115, 141 
- Budamanis 122, 154 
- daha 45, 115f, 119 
- émpélan 120 
- gambang 83, 122, 127f 
- gong 122, 128 
- jongkok 121, 126 
- jurang 20 
- kidung 121 
mamula 119 
manyi 91, 119, 153 
ngampung 119 
- ngarit sumi 119 
ngikét atap 119 
- ngulah sémal 119 
- nyampad 119 
- nyanyi 12] 
- padrép 119 
- pangunuh 119 
- patus 86, 126 
- salikur 122 
- sambang 119, 154 
- subak 120 
- taruna 45, 85, 115f, 119 
- toya 120 
- Tumpék 122, 154 
- Umaloka 122, 134 
- yeh 120f, 128 
sékéturun 87, 91 
Sélat 36, 38 
sélém 68 
sélunding 41, 57, 71, 114, 118, 122 
Batara Bagus - 41, 57f 
séma 59 
sémbahang 135 
Sémbiran 98 
senapati 8 
- Kuturan 8 
séngguhu 64 
sérépaha 116 
nyérépaha 153 
sésabu 83 ff, 90ff, 96, 103 f, 106, 
108, 114f, 117f, 122, 132, 153 
- (sampingan) 92 
nyésabu 8&5 
sétra 59, 63 
Pura Ulun Ing - 50, 62 
siap bang 132 
sibak 126f 
Sidémén 36 
Simpang (inscription) 146 
simpang 51 
pasimpangan 49, 51f, 56ff, 74 
Singasari 8f 
singguk 106 
singgukan 126 
kasinggukan 106 
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sinoman 109f, 153 
pamuit - 116 
kasinoman 91, 153 
(ka)sinoman taruna 115f 
sirih 109, 111 
Siva 54f, 57ff, 62, 65f, 69 ff, 74, 
131, 152 
- -Rudra 57f, 60 
Siwa (priest) 18 
Sivaism 58, 64f 
sona bang bungkém 133 
Sri 65 j 
- Laksmi 57f 
Batari - 57f, 6lf, 74, 113, 121, 
136 
Déwi - 58, 61, 76 
Sri Paduka Gdé Karangasém 31, 
150 
Stedehouder 30ff 
sthiti 58 
Subagan 34, 36 
Ida Ratu - 53 
subak 2, 21f, 46, 48f, 81, 83f, 
117 ff, 120f, 128, 142, 148, 151 
- daha 117, 137 
- uma kaleran 120 
- uma kanginan 120 
- uma kawan/kélodan 120 
kliang - 120 
sékaha - 120 
suci, balé 58, 71, 93 
Sudamala 7, 104 
sudra 8, 36, 125, 147 
Suharto 23 
Sukarno 23, 149 
Sukawana 8 
sukla 106f 
Sumatra 6, 93, 125 
Sumba 126, 129, 142 
Sumbawa 6, 35 
Sumbu, Usaba 104 
Sunda 7 
Sundayana 7 
sungsung 108 
Pura Panyungsungan Kabuyut 
108 
Surya, Batara 53f, 58, 60f, 65, 67, 
69 ff 
suwi/siwi 61 


Pura Ulun - 50, 61, 71, 113, 121 ° 


Tabanan 2, 4, 32, 34, 127, 146, 152 
tabuh 
ma- 76, 135 
ma- rah 79 
- Géntuh 16, 147 
patabuhan 135 
(Tawur: 147) 
taksu 60, 74, 132, 152 
tambun, balé 109 
tamiang 116 
juru - 116 
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tampul 97 ff, 102, 110 
dulun - 97ff, 102, 110 
tébén - 97ff, 102, 106, 110 

tanah 
- D(tégalan/abian) 19f, 148 
- gantalan 89 
- GG 19, 148 
- garapan 89f 
- 5 148 
- sawah 19f, 148 

tanding 99 
juru - 9917, 116 
nanding 116 
- bantén 99 

tanggal 68, 75, 78 

tanggur 109 
nanggurin 109 

tanggul 92 
nanggulang 92 

tanggu 92 
nangeu 92 
nanggulang 92 

Tangkas, Pasék 124 

Tantu Panggélaran 7 

taruna 45, 83 ff, 87, 97, 115ff, 121, 
136f, 139f 
- tua/tuwing 86 
balé - 115, 138 
kasinoman - 115f 
kérama - 115f 
kliang - 115ff 
pamuit - tatah 116 
panyarikan - 116f 
saya - 116 
sékaha - 45, 85, 115f, 119 
uduhan - 116 

tatah, pamuit taruna 116 

Tatulingga 
Batara Gdé Anglurah - 57 
Déwa Gdé Anglurah - 59, 109f 

Tawur 
Ta(wjur Géntuh 147 
cf. tabuh 

Taya, Sang Hyang 69, 146 

tébén 68, 72 
- kundang 97 
- tampul 97ff, 102, 106, 110 
pabaktian ka- 66 

téduh 121 
néduh 121 
panéduh 154 

tégak 102 
ngisidang - 102 

tégal(an) 19 
tanah - 19f, 148 

Tégal Bésung 38 

tégéh 75 

Téméga 36 

tempek 126, 128 

téngah 
banjar - 45f, 126, 131, 151 
dé pamuit di- 98ff 


Ténganan 17, 57, 78, 88 
Déwayu Mas - 57, 78 
ténung 111 
ma- 111 
ter 132f, 137 
ngatér-terin 132f, 137 
tilém 75, 78, 112 
nilém 112f 
Timbrah 40, 44 
Timor 126, 142 
tirta/tirtha 52, 58, 62, 98 
Batara - 57f, 62 
Pura - Pawitra 50, 6lf, 71, 134 
- gambang 115 
Tirtagangga 17 
tithi 75 
tjandikih 52 
Toraja 60 
toya, sékaha 120 
Trimarti 57f 
Sang Hyang 57f 
Tripida 11 
Tripramana 73 
Tripuruga 57 
- mantra 57 
Sang Hyang - 57 
Trisakti 57 
Batara - 60, 65, 73f 
Batara Kawitan - 74 
Ida Yang - 57f, 60 
Sang Hyang - 74 
trisula 7/1 
Trivisesa 
Batara - 74 
Sang Hyang - 73f 
triwangsa 25f, 34, 39, 124f, 147 
triwarna 34 
tua 86 
daha - 86 
taruna - 86 
tuak 87, 109 
tuduh 116 
juru - 116 
tugu 57, 60 
tuhun béras kuning, sangkép 100 
tukéh 136, 138f 
matukéh 130, 132, 138 


tulis 
juru - 12, 147 
Lémah - 60 
tulus 52 


Batara Tulus Swarga 51f 
Tuménang, Déwa 60 
tumpék 75 

sékaha - 122, 154 
Tunggal, Sang Hyang 74 
Turukan 

Dalém 37f, 127 

Radén - 38 
Tusan 36, 38, 54, 57 

Batara - 53f 

pandé 54 


tutuan, sanggah 67 
Tutur, Sang Hyang 73 
tuwing 86 

daha - 86 

taruna - 86 


ubi 86 
Udayana 8, 34 
udéng 110 
uduhan 
- taruna 116 
Ujung 17, 40, 48 
pamaksan - 48 
uku 75ff 
ulu apad 102 
ma- 102 
Ulun Ing Sétra, Pura 50, 62 
Ulun Suwi/Siwi, Pura 50, 61, 71, 
113, 121 
uma 120, 153 
- kaléran 120 
- kanginan 120 
- kawan/kélodan 120 
sékaha -loka 122, 154 
Uma 57f, 64 
Batari - 69ff 
unggu 84, 86 
upacara 76 
- Kuningan 77 
urunan 87 
Usaba 76ff 
- Dalém 77 ff, 87, 105, 108, 154 
- Dalém Alit 77ff 


- Kadasa 62, 79, 87, 91 
- Kasa 77, 79, 87, 91, 100f, 
104, 106, 112, 122, 128 
- Sambah 77, 79 
- Sumbu 104 
Usana 
- Bali 7 
- Jawa 7, 35f 
utpatti 58 


varna 
catur - 99 
Varuna 61, 65 
cf. also Baruna 
véda 77 
cf. wéda 
Visnu XII, 57f, 61f, 65, 69 fF, 121, 
152 
Visnuism 8, 35, 64, 69 


wage 

buda-- 78 
wali 76f 

puja- 76ff 
Wanra 24, 95, 121, 128, 149 
Wwara 

Sapta- TS 
warisan 126 : 
Warmadéwa, Sri Kesari 8 
Wau Rauh, padanda 59, 127 
wawengkon 44 


wayah 

maré- 126 

pré- 126, 153 
wayan(an) 68, 97, 106 

saing - 97 ff 
wéda 77 

ma- 77 
Wésia 36, 38, 124 

- Dalém 150 

- Jawa 36, 38, 150 

- Prégusti 36, 150 
Widhi, Sang Hyang 57f, 65 
Widya, Gusti 37f 
Wiradharma, Mpu 8 
wong désa 45 


yadnya/yajfia 78 
Bhita- 78, 152 
Déwa- 78, 152 
Manusa- 152 
Pitra- 78, 152 
Rsi- 152 

Yama 60, 62, 65 

Yamaraja 60 

yeh 
- iném 62 
=- nanan 120 
kliang - 120 
sékaha - 120f, 128 


Zelfbestuur(der) 20, 25, 28, 32 ff 
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